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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



During the latter ages, a more decided genius 
for history has been developed in Italy than in any 
other country of Europe. Soon after the revival 
of letters, when Mezerai had yet given to France 
no proof of his historical ability, nor England yet 
seen the works of Clarendon, the only English his- 
torian previous to Hume worthy of the name, Italy 
already enumerated a Villani, a Machiavelli, a 
Guicciardini, a Yarchi, a Sarpi, a Davila, and a 
Beotivoglio, who had so far distinguished them- 
selves in this species of comppsitipn as to occupy 
the front rank among modern historians. Boling- 
broke, who was well versed in Italian literature, 
did not hesitate to rank Guicciardini above Thu- 
cydides, and to compare Davila with Titus Livius ; 
and Gibbon, endowed with great knowledge and 
the nicest discernment, has affirmed that Guicciar- 
dini, Machiavelli, Sarpi. and Davila, were justly 
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reputed the first historians in the modern lan- 
guages of Europe. 

Nor did the Italian writers solely occupy them* 
selves with the history of the republics and princi- 
palities of Italy; but having exhausted, thus to 
speak, all the materials which their own country 
afforded, they devoted themselves with equal suc- 
cess to those furnished by foreign nations. And 
who does not know that Catterino Davila and the 
Cardinal Bentivoglio wrote, better than any others, 
»ne the civil wars of France, and the other those 
of Flanders ? 

The Italian writers of our own day are in no 
respect inferior to those of times past; and the 
historians of the nineteenth century'show them- 
selves to be worthy rivals of those of the fifteenth. 
The United States of America recognise in Carlo 
Bottathe most faithful and impartial narrator of the 
war for independence. 

But Botta has another and a greater title to the 
admiration of the literary world : that of having 
continued in two other works, and brought down 
to the present time, the History of Italy lefl by 
Guicciardini at the year 1532. The first of these 
contains the history of Italy from the year 1533 
to that of 1779 ; the second, the history of Italy 
from 1780 to 1814, the fall of Napoleon. Both 
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of these works, preceded by the history of Goieoi- 
ardini, with a preface and notes by Botta, were 
last printed at Paris ia 21 volumes 8vo. Another 
work of the same species has since been published 
in Italy by Luigi Bossi, with the tide of ** The 
History of Italy, ancient and modem," in 10 tqI- 
nrnes 16mo. 

It is unnecessary for me to speak of the impor* 
tance of a thorough knowledge of the history of a 
country so fertile in heroes and statesmen, and 
which cherished through the dark ages, and subse- 
quently rekindled, the never entirely extinguished 
sparks of civilization and liberty — an importance 
which has been obvious to men of intelligence and 
reflection of all times and countries, and especially 
to English readers who have studied and admired 
the works of Machiavelli, Sarpi, and Guicciardini, 
in the excellent translations we possess of those 
authors. 

Of the histories of Italy by Bossi and Botta, I 
have yet seen no translation. It is from these two 
works, principally, that the <* Compendioua History 
cflt4d'^ of Signore Sforzosi appears to have been 
compiled ; a work remarkable for the elegance of 
its style, as well as for the clearness and precision 
with which the events are sketched, and which I 
liave here attempted to translate, for the purpose 
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nther of indicating than supplying a void which 
exists in English historical literature, and also of 
attracting the attention of my countr3nxien to a por- 
tion of history so replete with instruction, warnings 
and examples to the happy Citizens of these United 
States. 

Boston, Oetober, 1885. 



HISTORY OF ITALY. 



Ch* Apennin parte, il mar circooda, e VAIpe." 



FIRST EPOCH. 

FROM THB FOUNDATION OF ROME TO THE BATTLE 
OF ACTIUM, fi. C. 31. 

Dense and impenetrable darkness involves the 
events of Italy up to the period when firom its ceBi- 
tre sprang that people, admiirable for their valour 
and perseverance, who, with the force of their armsb 
the wisdom of their policy, and the terror of their 
name, obtained the mastery of an entire world. 

Of the people who in those rempte ages oocu- 
pied so fine a cpunb-y, fame hardly transmits to us 
the bare name, remaining silent upon their origin and 
their actions. It appears, however, that the Salassi, 
the Insubres, the Ligures, the Heneti or Yeneti, and 
all others, were greatly exceeded in valour, power, 
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and civilization by the Etrusci or Tuscans, who had 
' extended their dominion from the Athesis or Adige, 
to beyond the Yultumus. Enervated, however, by 
luxury, and enfeebled by cruel civil discords, they 
fell in a short time from so much greatness, broke 
the strong social ties which had held them united, 
and thenceforth became divided into small republics 
and principalities. 

About this time numerous inhabitants of proxi- 
mate Gaul successively crossed the Alps, spread 
themselves over the plains of Italy, and either expel- 
. ling the ancient inhabitants or mixing with them, 
rapidly occupied a great portion of the ample coun- 
try which lies upon the two banks of the Eridanus, 
as far east as the Rubicon, and westwardly as far as 
the Amo : to this tract diey gave the name of Cis- 
alpine Gaul. " 

[U. C. 1.] But already, from the most hum- 
ble beginnings, arose in Latium, upon Mount Pala- 
tine, whoever might have been its founder, the city 
destined to become the mistress of the world. Avoid- 
ing the uncertain or fabulous traditions which in an- 
cient times nearly always overshadowed the cradles 
of rising colonies, history designates Romulus, a 
man of a most warlike spirit and more than ordinary 
prudence, as having been its first king. 

Such a prince was very necessary for the new 
colony : because, being surrounded on every side by 
the Hemici, the.^ui, the Yolsd, the Yeientes, the 
Sabines, the Crustumini, the Falisci, and other war- 
like people, who were, perhaps by instinct, jealous 
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of such a iieighbour, she Deeded beyond measure a 
pnideot leader, able to devise wise internal regula- 
tions, while with a strong arm he could ensure its 
safety from such numerous and formidable enemies. 
Such a leader was Romulus. • 

True it is that if these people (obliged to avenge 
upon the Romans the betrayal of their hospitality, the 
ravishment of their daughters, forcibly taken from 
them while unsuspiciously celebrating their festive 
rites) had combined their strength against the rob- 
bers, Rome, overcome by numbers, might have been 
easily destroyed, and her history would have termi- 
nated where it commenced ; but different, very dif* 
ferent, was to be her destiny. Boiling with anger, 
and breathing nodiing but vengeance, the people who 
had been outraged in so tender a point, successively, 
without any concert, precipitated themselves upon 
the offenders ; but, being successively defeated, and 
their cities one after the other being taken and de- 
stroyed, their territories fell into the power of their 
conquerors, and they themselves were transported 
to Rome, and soon became Romans ; thus augment- 
ing the power of their rival, and contributing to en- 
laige her sway. 

[U. O. 38.] To Romulus, murdered by the pa- 
tricians, who would no longer suffer his tyranny, or, 
as others pretend, drowned in the Tiber, succeeded 
Noma Pompilius, a Sabine, and a king of a pacific 
and religious disposition. He, dexterously profiting 
bf the terror inspired by the Roman arms, contrived 
by his prudent management to maintain a profound 
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peace during the whole of his reign. He tamed 
and polished the savage habits of his subjects, 
turned them to the study of agriculture and the arts, 
and, feigning mysterious colloquies with a divmity, 
(as did Mohammed in after times,) inspired them 
with religious sentiments, invented rites, erected 
temples, consecrated priests, and established th<B iMb- 
sis of that vast superstition which thencefor^ so 
strongly enchained the Romans, and became, per- 
haps, one of the instruments of their marvellom 
greatness. 

[U. C. 83.] Tullus Hostilius, being elected by 
the general voice to succeed Numa, immediately 
took the reins of government The neighbour- 
ing people, who, until then, had been deterred from 
any hostile attempt by a veneration for the pacifSo 
virtues of Numa, took up arms under the existing 
circumstances, which they supposed favourable to 
dieir designs. They soon, however, had cause for 
repentance. Beaten and conquered in diyers en- 
counters with this warlike and enterprising prince, 
they were constrained to purchase peace with the 
sacrifice of a portion of their territory, which the vio* 
torious king distributed among the Romans. AH)a, 
more obstinate in resistance, was taken by assault 
and destroyed; her people, transported to Rome, be- 
came Romans. 

[U. C. 113.] Ancus Martins, elected the foiirdi 
king of Rome, united in himself the courage of Rom* 
ijQus and the virtue of Numa Pompilius, of whom he 
was a nepliew. He vanquished those among the 
neighbouring people who dared to violate the Roman 
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territoij, extended the Iknits of his domiaioD, im- 
proved and embellished the city, enlarged its circuit 
— 80 that it comprised the Janiculum and Mount 
Aventine, founded the port of Ostia at the mouth of 
the Tiber, and made many other useful improve- 
mentB which caused his name to be blessed, and 
endeared him to posterity. 

[U. C. 139.] Tarquinius Priscus, a senator, 
named by Ancus Martins the tutor of his sons, so 
craftily managed his intercourse with the people that 
he succeeded in procuring himself to be elected suc- 
cessor to the deceased monarch. The sons of An- 
cus conceived a violent resentment against Tarquin, 
who had thus destroyed their hopes of succeeding 
their father. This prince kept in proper restraint 
the rival nations which were jealous of the increas- 

^ ing greatness of Rome, instituted the triumphal cel- 
ebrations — ^the spur and recompense of great war- 
like efforts ; and constructed in the city aqueducts 
of such admirable structure and of such solidity that 
they form even now, afler the lapse of so many cen- 
turies, the admiration atid wonder of all connoisseurs* 
But the implacable hatred of the sons of Ancus Mar- 
tius was fatal to him : he was murdered by assassins 
employed by them for the purpose. 

[U. C. 176.] Servius Tullius, son-in-law of the 
deceased Tarquin, was, by the management of Tan- 
aquil, his widow, declared king of Rome. He re- 
pelled the invasions of those enemies who, at every 
change of dynasty, flew to arms with the vain desire 

of repairing the losses consequent upon previous de- 

fea^K and gaii^d much popular favour by paying the 

b2 
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dfebts of those citizens ii^bo had fallen into indi* 
gence. ' 

But dearly did the liberality of Servius cost the 
people. Until then the Romans had individually 
and without any distinction among them voted the 
laws and public acts. The new prince conceived 
and executed the design of robbing the poor of their 
political rights. 

Under the pretext of rendering the imposition of 
fiaxes more just and more equally proportioned to 
the ability of each one, he craftily captivated the ple- 
beians (who suspected no covert design) with the 
pleasing idea that they were to be freed from the 
truly enormous weight by which they were oppressed. 

Hence he divided the whole population into six 
classes, and these into centuries^ or companies of a 
hundred men. The first five classes contained the 
different grades of wealth, and formed in all ninety- 
two centuries. The last class (alone more numer- 
ous than all the other five together, being that which 
contained the poor) composed only one century. 
He then decreed that thenceforward the suffrages 
should be no more given individually, as before, but 
by the centuries. 

The effect of this regulation was, that from that 
day the rich alone had the absolute control of afiairs, 
and the poor, although not deprived of the right of 
suffrage, could no longer exercise the least influence 
— as the few centuries of the poor and least rich 
could not contend with the ttuitierons centmies of the 
most wealthy. 

While, however, Servius Tullhis wasin this hfanner 
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modifying the regulations of the state, an atrocious 
conspiracy, of which his son-in-law Tarquin, called 
the Proud, and his daughter TuUia were at the head*, 
deprived him of his throne and life. 

[tJ. C. 219.] Tarquinius Superbus, yet reeking 
with the blood of his unfortunate father-in-law, dis- 
daining the sufirages of the senate and the people, 
ascended the throne, the object of his ambition, and 
exercised the regal dignity with a fury equal to that 
with which he had acquired it. Injustice and vio- 
lence usurped the place of rights and laws. Trem- 
bling with a tyrant's fears, he confided to foreign 
mercenaries the custody and defence of his person. 
Accusations and punishments spread universal terror 
and alarm : the oppressed senate groaned in silence, 
and the debased and desponding people dared not 
to complain. Hatred of the barbarous despot, brood- 
ing in silence, only wanted a spark to cause an ex- 
plosion and overthrow the tyranny. 

While Tarquin was closely besieging the city of 
Ardea, capital of the Rutuli, Sextus, his son, with 
violence compelled Lucretia, a noble matron and 
wife of Collatinus, to yield to his infamousi desires. 
Kot being able to survive her shame, with her own 
hand she stabbed herself, in the presence of her hus- 
band, of Junius Brutus, and her assembled kinsmen, 
after having made known the insupportable outrage 
she had received, and implored theip to avenge if. 
They immediately ran through the city, brandishing 
the bloody dagger of Lucretia, and calling upon all 
the citizens to arm for liberty. . 

[U. G. 245.] The people, exasperated by tha 
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atrocious act, collected from every side. The king, 
and evea the very name of king, were proscribed 
for ever. They proclaimed the republic ; and it 
was agreed that two persons should be taken every 
year from the class of the patricians, to govern under 
the name of consuls. The first consuls were Ju- 
nius Brutus and Collatinus. 

Tarquin, meanwhile, being abandoned by the 
army, fled into Etruria, where he made various at- 
tempts to open a way for his reascension upon the 
throne; these being discovered through the vigilance 
of the consuls, Brutus learned with horror that his 
own two sons were accomplices of Tarquin in these 
base conspiracies. Conquering with incredible con- 
stancy the struggles of his heart in these terrible 
moments, between his natural affections and his love 
of country, he condemned them both to suffer death 
with the other conspirators, and wa^ able to witness 
and survive the execution of the dreadful sentence. 

When a people lose fheir liberty and groan under 
the oppressive tyranny of a despot, no other pitying 
people volunteer to succour them, to break then* 
chains, and aid them in regaining their primeval 
rights. Not so with a king, even when justly ex- 
pelled by a people whom he has oppressed; the 
whole fraternity of monarchs, far and near, come to 
aid with their counsels and their arms in re-estab- 
lishing him upon his forfeited throne. Hence it is 
not strange that in his merited misfortune the exiled 
Tarquin should find a powerful king to lavish his 
treasures and the blood of his subjects in his cause. 

Porsenna, sovereign of a portion of Etruria, hav- 
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ing caused himself to be preceded by an army of 
chosen men, joined Aruns, a son of Tarquin, who 
with a iew Roman partisans lurked in the vicinity 
of Rome. Bratus marched out to meet him, and a 
fierce encounter followed : in the heat of the con- 
test, Brutus perceiving Aruns, who was fighting in 
the front of the battle, fell upon him with incredible 
fury. Aruns did not decline the encounter, but with 
an equal impetuosity threw himself upon Brutus ; 
and both fell together, each transfixed by the weapon 
of the odier. 

Porsenna imived soon after widi the main body 
of his army, and laying siege to Rome, pressed it 
vigorously : but the prodigious valour of the Romans 
rendered useless all the efforts of the opposing mon- 
arch, who, taking counsel from experience, and 
judging ^at a people combating for their rights 
must be invincible, abandoned the interests of Tar- 
quin, who had already cost him too much, and es- 
tablishing peace with the new republic, returned with 
his diminished army to his own kingdom. 

Tarquin was not, however, disheartened by this 
failure. He induced, by his intrigues and promises, 
thirty Latin cities to favour his cause with all their , 
power ; and, uniting their forces, he pushed them on 
against the Romans whom he denominated his 
rebel subjects. 

Great was the peril of Rome, not from the power 
of the approaching and threatening enemy, but from 
the domestic dissensions which at this time arose 
between the people, who were oppressed with mis- 
ery and i!isury, and the patricians, their rich and piti- 
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leM creditors. The squalid plebeians refused to 
take arms for the defence of the city, because they 
could derive no other profit from battles than poverty, 
wounds, and deatL The sordid patricians refused, 
under specious pretexts, to remit to the miserable 
people their debts, either in whole or in part ; on 
the contrary, the debtors were dragged, according to 
the laws, into close confinement, and there cruelly 
tormented to enforce payment 

The senate judged that in an extraordinary crisis 
they ought to recur to an extraordinary expedient, 
that of creating a supreme niagistrate who should 
govern the state for six months, and possess the 
whole civil and military power during that time. 

[U. C. 255.] This bold but perilous resolution 
was extremely useful to Rome ; discord disappeared, 
and private interests were silenced ; all yielded to 
the immense and absolute power of the dictator, and 
the complete victory which the Romans gained over 
the Latins in the sanguinary battle fought upon the 
banks of the Lake Regillus, fixed the destinies of 
the repubUc. The sons of Tarquin expired there ; 
and Tarquin himself, oppredse4 with the weight of 
bis misfortunes, died soon afler at Cum®, to which 
place he had retu'ed. 

But the exterior war extinguished, more ardently 
and more terribly burst forth the intestine dissen- 
sions between the plebeians and the patricians, 
the obstinacy of which had increased to such a de- 
gree that, notwithstanding the efforts of ,the wisest 
among the senators, they abandoned the city in 
masses, not only without committing any disorder. 
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but even with admirable order and discipline, and 
encamped upon the side of Mons Sacer, on the 
sbore of the Anio,*about a league from Rome ; nor 
would they consent to return until it was conceded 
to them that a popular magistracy should be created, 
which should efficiently protect their interests against 
the violence of the patricians and the oppression of 
the senate : such annual magistracy to be sacred 
and inviolable, and called the tribunes of the peo- 
ple. Thus tlie proud senators and patricians, re- 
fusing to grant just and moderate demands, were 
compelled unwillingly to consent to a measure which 
gave immense power to the plebeians, and was, in 
process of time, the lamentable cause of fatal and 
bloody contests. In fact, the tribunes of the people, 
seeing their authority always increasing, no longer 
limited themselves to granting or refusing their ap- 
probation to the decrees of the senate, without which 
they could not have the force of law^, but in a short 
time even the power to convoke the people in popular 
assemblies, independently of the consuls and of the 
senate, was also given to them. In connection with 
these assemblies of the plebeians, they usurped the 
legislative power ; they annulled the constitution of 
Servius TuUius, with regard to the voting by centu- 
ries, and restored to its full vigour that of Romulus, 
which established that the suffrages should be given 
bj tribes. Having by such means gained the power, 
they accomplished the condemnation of Coriolanus, 
a brave patrician and great captain, who had incurred 
the popular indignation by his inflexible severity. 
[U. C. 262.] With domestic dissensions fire- 
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quently alternated short and successful foreign wars ; 
the Tribune Terendus, reflecting upon the absolute 
want of regular laws in civil matters, and that all ju- 
dicial decisions were pronounced either arbitrarily 
or in accordance with uncertain traditions, to destroy 
this abuse and at the same time to limit the exces- 
sive consular authority, proposed a law which, as it 
was aimed against the consuls and all those who 
could aspire to the consular dignity, excited the most 
serious contests ; nevertheless the consuls and the 
seRate were obliged to accede to it, and the law y^na 
approved. In consequence of this the decemviral 
magistracy was created, charged with the duty of 
preparing a civil code, and invested with sovereign 
and absolute power for a year. Appius Claudius 
was the first among the ten. 

[U. C. 302.] They applied themselves to the 
duties of their charge with so much ardour that they 
were enabled within the year to submit to the public 
the laws which they had prepared, inscribed upon 
ten tables of oak. Both ihe senate and the people 
approved of them ; but the important work not being 
yet completed, the decemvirs were confirmed in the 
supreme magistracy for another year-r— two other tar 
bles were added to the ten of the preceding year, 
which were also approved. 

At first the decemvirs exercised the sovereign au- 
thority with the utmost mildness and forbearance ; 
but, afler the first year, believing themselves sufE- 
ciently confirmed in their usurped power, they 
dropped the veil of hypocrisy under which they had 
concealed their vices and their perfidy, and openly 
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discovered themselves to be tyrants. And who can 
say what fatal consequences would have followed to 
the republic, had not the infamous attempt of Appius 
Claudius upon the young Virginia (who was delib- 
erately murdered by Yirginius, her own father, as 
the only way of preserving her honour) put an end to 
the tyranny of the decemvirs 1 Electrified by the 
atrocious and bloody spectacle, the people flew to 
arms, re-established the consular government, and 
obtained new and advantageous laws. Of the cul- 
pable decemvirs, some voluntarily put an end to their 
own lives, and others concealed their ignominy and 
remorse in perpetual exile. Thus, for the second 
time^ the blood of an innocent woman restored lib- 
erty to Rome. 

[U. C. 348.] After various internal contests, 
interrupted only by short and successful wars with 
the neighbouring people, whom they always van- 
quished but never subdued, it was resolved to be- 
siege Yeii, a strong and powerful city of Etruria, 
distant only four leagues from Rome, and her impla- 
cable enemy. This siege lasted ten years, nor was- 
the city taken by Camillus the dictator, but by means 
of a subterranean canal laboriously excavated by the 
soldiers in the bowels of the hill, upon the top of 
which the city was built. But for a brieC period did 
the victorious dictator enjoy his proud triumph. Un- 
justly accused of having privately appropriated a 
portion of the booty of the conquered city, he did 
not wait for judgment, but voluntarily retired into- 
exile. 

[U. C. 360.]" His ungrateful country was, how- 
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erer, compelled to recall him, not long afterwardr 
An irruption of Cisalpine Gauls inundated £truria, 
menacing the territory of the repu*blic. The Ro- 
mans mdfrched against them tumultuously, without 
consuls, without order, and without discipline ; gui- 
ded by six military tribunes, who disagreed in their 
wishes and opinions. Impetuously attacked by the 
barbarians, they vilely turned their backs without 
scarcely striking a blow, bearing with the news of 
their discomfiture consternation and terror to Home* 
The barbarians, closely following their flying enemy, 
possessed themselves of the city and gave it to the 
flames ; after which they assaulted the capitol, where 
the bravest citizens had collected with a determina- 
tion to defend themselves. Meeting with a repulse 
lin their attack upon the capitol, and being impatient 
to return to their own territory, which had been inva- 
ded by the Veneti, they offered to retire for a sum 
of money. fVhile they ^ere debating the conditions, 
Camilius, who had promptly collected the scattered 
relics of the flying army, arrived, fell upon the 
astonished enemy, and gained a complete vktory. 

This great man, whom Livy pronounced to be 
the same in prosperous and adverse fortune, celebra- 
ted for the taking of Yeii, for the defeat of the Gauls, 
for a secon*d victory over the same barbarians, and 
fbr many odler glorious trophies, died of a pestilence 
which about this time afflicted Rome and Italy. 

[U. C. 410.] To the pest succeeded divers 
wa^s against the Volsci, the Hernici, and the Gauls, 
and against the Samnites, a warlike people who in- 
habited ike niountainous country new known under 



1b» wane of Abrumzo ; uad these were mingled wilil 
the usivd iotermioable discords between the peopk^ 
9mi the seaate, each of whom, according to circunfir 
Staoces, alternately yielded or triumphed. 

These were followed by the rovoit of the Latins 
and that of the Campaoii who, unahW to d»&oA 
themselves against the Samnites^ had a short time 
before given themselves to the Romans* The 6xfX 

gi^com^ted iii a bloody battle, in which the consul 
eciqf , seeing that his legions faltered, sacrificed 
himself to the infernal gods, and thus fell a victim to 
his love of country) submitted, and were , permitted 
to 6i\ioy the ri^ts of Roman citizens. But i^ 
Campanif d^iyed of their privileges, formed them* 
selves into colonies in various places, which resulted 
most usefully to Rome in her medita^ conquest 
of all Italy. 

[U. C. 471.] The successive and continued 
nr^rs sustained by the Romans v^nst the moft 
powerful people of Etruriii, of Latium* of Samqiun^t 
and of Campaniay and her victories over these peo- 
ple and over the Gauls, had considerably extended 
the limits of the Roman republic, and spread i^ every 
direction the renowu of her name and the fear of her 

The Tarentines, uniting to a total mability to re- 
sist an imprudent temerity — the ofispring of pro- 
found hatred — ventured seriously to outrage the am- 
bassadors sent by Rome to demand satisfaction for 
insults given to some Roman ships anchored in the 
port of Tarentum* But when the exaltation bj 
which they had beoQ blinded had subsided, ^bif^ , 
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trembled for the consequences ; and hence, to ayerf 
the chastisement which their violation of the rights 
of ambassadors so justly merited, they invoked the 
aid of Pyrrhus, king of the Epirots, a brave warrior 
educated in the discipline of the most celebrated 
captains of the great Alexander. 

Pyrrhus, yielding to the offers of the Tarentines, 
quickly crossed the Ionian Sea with a strong army, 
and marched against the Romans, who, on their side, 
were marching against Tarentum. The two armies 
encountered each other near Heraclea ; but the Ro- 
mans, frightened by the elephants of Pyrrhus, (mon- 
sters never before seen by them,) finally turned their 
backs and yielded the victory, afler having fought 
valiantly and made such havoc among the enemy 
that it is said Pyrrhus exclaimed, '* If I obtain an- 
other such victory I am lost." 

The King of Epirul, discovering how difficult it 
was to vanquish such an enemy, increased the 
amount of remuneration which the Tarentines had 
contracted to pay, and expedited his minister, Cine- 
as, to offer peace to the vanquished. But the Ro- 
mans replied that he must first evacuate Italy, and 
then he might send to ask for peace. 

Finally, afler much manoeuvring, the Romans 
and Epirots again engaged in a battle near Bene- 
ventum, in which the latter were completely beaten ; 
deriving this time little or no assistance from their 
elephants, with the sight of which the Romans had 
become familiar. The fruit of this victory was the 
conquest of Magna Grsecia, and also the occupation 
of idl Italy, properly so called, the inhabitants of 
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wkieh found theiaselves ia the power of the repub*- 
Iks, oidbof as allies or as subjects* havmg become too 
weak to oppose henceforth her designs. 

{U. C. 4S9.] Rome being now the mistress of 
Italy, was very far from desiring to interrupt the rapid 
coarse of her conquests ^ and her ambition increas- 
mg every day in proportion to the increase of the 
means of satisfying itf she looked with cupidity upon 
Sicily* meditating some pretext for occupying that 
rich and fertile island with her formidable legions. 
She also saw with jealous eyes the rich and warlike 
Carthage gradually extending her dominion; nor 
cimld the senate permit, in its far seeing policy, so 
powerful a rival to become firmly established so near 
.the territory of the republic. Hence it was resolved 
to improve the least occasion which fortune might 
offer for the commencement of hostilities ^ nor did 
t^ey wait long before an opportunity pre^cinted itself, 
althou^ the e^i^racament of it was little honoura- 
ble to Rome. 

A band of Campanian adventurers had by a sur- 
prise possess^ themselves of Messana. HierQ, 
king of Syracuse, hastened to assail them : the Car- 
thaginiaosi bopiogi perhaps* to gain the city for them- 
selves, flew to i^be succour of the adventurers ; bqt 
these, fearing equally the Carthaginians and Syra- 
cusans, invoked the aid of the Romans, and placed 
theoftselves under their protection. 

The i^oqiaos were not deaf to the invitatioii ; ^nd 

quickly preparing a flotilla, the jconsul, Appivis Clau- 

Jim» |#/9Sed ,^e straff landed his troops, defeated 

md pk»to flight IJiero and the Cartb^ijwia^^ wj¥> 

c2 
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had united their forces on the interference of a third 
party. Messana occupied, Agrigentum taken by 
force of arms, and Hiero constrained to peace and 
alUance with the conquerors, were tlie fruits of these 
successes in the first Carthaginian war. 

[U. C. 493.] But what most showed the extra- 
ordinary genius and incredible activity of the Romans 
was the almost instantaneous creation of a militaiy 
marine, which was judged absolutely indispensable 
on this occasion. Occupied for nearly five centu- 
ries upon the Italian continent, compelled to struggle 
continually with rival people for the existence of 
Rome, engaged in wars as oflen for their own de- 
fence as for assailing others, they had never turned 
their attention to naval affairs. In this exigency, 
however, they demonstrated the capability derived 
from their ardent ambition. 

Taking for a model the skeleton of a Carthaginian 
galley which had been a long time previous wrecked 
upon their shores, in two months they prepared a 
fleet of a hundred and twenty galleys, and exercising 
their galley slaves in the best manner they could, 
audaciously weighed anchor in search of the enemy. 
But, prudent in their audacity, they attached bridges 
furnished vrith grappling irons to each of their gal- 
leys, which falling upon the Carthaginian vessels, 
would hold them firmly, and thus transform the naval 
into a terrestrial battle. And so in fact it happened. 
The consul, Caius Duillius, admiral of the new fleet, 
as if by magic art sallying from the bosom of the 
sea, met and assailed his adversary and obtained a 
fill] and entire victory. Corsica and Sardinia, the 
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Carthagimans being expelled, fell into the power of 
the conquerors ; and Attilius Regulus made a de- 
scent upon the coast of Africa to press more closely 
the war against the emulator of Roman greatness. 
While, however, proud of his triumphs, too much 
confiding in inconstant fortune, and neglecting the 
precautions which the alarm of the enemy caused 
him to consider superfluous, Regulus advanced to 
the siege of Carthage, he was himself attacked by 
tiie Carthaginians, vanquished, and taken prisoner. 
This great victory did not, however, delude the vic- 
tors. The multiplied defeats and overthrows &ey 
had suffered had destroyed their courage. Hence 
tiiey turned their thoughts towards peace, and sent 
ambassadors to Rome to demand it. And with 
them they sent Regulus, flattering themselves that a 
desire to restore so noble a prisoner to liberty wouM 
facilitate on the part of the Romans its conclusion ; 
they made him swear, however, to return to Africa 
if itte attempt should fail. It is said that when he 
came before the senate he employed the strongest 
arguments to dissuade his countrymen from making 
peace with their enemy, and that, having returned 
according to his oath, the barbarians were so irritated 
at his conduct, that they enclosed him in a barrel 
whose sides were everywhere pierced with iron 
spikes, and precipitated him from the top of a moun- 
tain into the sea. 

The war then continued for some time ; but finally 
the Carthaginians, disheartened by reiterated dis- 
asters, which were in nowise compensated by some 
partiU su«$cesses, med for peace, ready to submit to 
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^ eopditions which were very rigorouslj impoaad 
by their victorious rivfU, and which declared all 
Sicily, except Syracqse which was provisionally left 
to their confederate, Hiero, a Eomaa province. 

[U. C. 630.] Such was the issue of the 60^ 
Punic war. The Romans quickly transported their 
dreaded legions from the shores of Africa to the 
banks of the Eridanus, in Cisalpine Gaul, where, 
inarching from triumph to trium}^, they totally sub- 
dued the country, established colonies in diven» 
cities, conquered Istria and Ulyriat and began froqi 
afar to show to the eyes of Greece hef future 
masters. 

[U. C. 534.] The peace between Ciurthage and 
Jtome could not continue long ; it was written in 
the volume of destiny that one of them must perish 
to sweU the grandeur and power of the other. 

During the interval betw-een the first and second 
Punic war, the Carthagitiians had recovered from 
tbek disasters, and largely compensated their losses 
by considerable conquests in Spain, under the guid* 
ance of Aroilcar, their very Jible leader. Rome oho 
served the progress of her rival with anxiety ; buti 
distracted with other cares, could not openly impede 
it, although she deemed it indispensable to do so. 
In this exigency she had recourse to negotiations 
with some people of Iberia, and particularly with tbp 
Sagtmtines, with whom she entered into an alliance ; 
and it was agreed with the Carthaginians that the 
Hebrus should serve as the boundary of their do- 
minion. 
In the mean time had arisen Annibak the 
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most terrible enemy of Rome, who,' while yet a 
child, had sworn upon the altars dedicated to the 
gods implacable and eternal hatred to the Romai> 
name. From that time he had no other thought 
than that of preparing the means for avenging his 
humbled country, and building up her glory and her 
fortunes upon the ruin of her haughty rival. 

[U. 0. 535.] Having taken and destroyed Sa- 
guntum, the ally of Rome, who committed the great 
and impolitic error of not flying to her succour, the 
Carthaginian hero judged that he could not advan- 
tageously combat the Romans except in Italy itself; 
and there he resolved to carry the war. He conse- 
quently crossed, with a powerful army, yet more 
formidable for its valour and leader than its numbers, 
a part of Spain and Transalpine Gaul, and with un- 
heard of efforts passed the Alps — overcoming with 
good fortune, wisdom, and incredible constancy, all 
the obstacles which man and nature had opposed to 
him ; and, happily completing that wonderful march, 
arrived in Italy. There he routed the first Roman 
army that awaited him on the banks of the Ticinus, 
defeated the second near Placentia, and then pene- 
trated into Etruria as far as Thrasymenus, where he 
gained a complete and signal victory over the third 
Roman army, 

[U. C. 636.] So many and such sanguinary 
defeats did not in the least discourage the Romans. 
From the relics of their vanquished armies they cre- 
ated a new one, reinforced it with fresh levies, and, 
as usual with the republic in times of great peril, 
they elected a dictator. That dignity was conferred 
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upon Fabius, who was aOevward SMrnamed the 
Temporizer, because by^ temporizing he aaved the 
republic. 

He carefully avoided every battle, occupied the 
heights of the mountains, and, hanging upon the 
skirts of the enemy, attentively watched their n^ove^ 
ments ; at every opportunity he fell upon their scat- 
tered and fatigued bands, and by easy though miiMnr 
successes restored courage to his troops ; he also 
intercepted the provisions of the Cartbajg^inians, and 
cut off their communications. 

Annibal, disconcerted by this mode of warfare« 
extended himself into Campania, and thence into 
Apulia, attempting by the severe discipline which he 
enforced in his army, by his afiability and constant 
good treatment, to conciliate the affections of the 
people, and establish a useful alliance with those of 
them who were discontented under the Roman yoke. 

But, unfortunately for Rome, the wise dictator 
was succeeded in the command by the presumptuous 
Consul Yarro, to whom the prudent circumspection 
of his colleague JEmylius seemed cowardice. The 
opposing armies were in sight of each other near 
Cannce, a village rendered famous by the disasters 
of the Romans ; iElmylius did not wish to hazard a 
battle ; he considered that they ought to imitate ex- 
actly the conduct of Fabius, not doubting that the 
Carthaginians, surrounded by an inimical population, 
and suffering for provisions, would shortly be com- 
pelled to surrender or perish. But the impetuous 
Varro, assured of victory by the great numerical 
superiority of bis army, and being unable to iqduce 
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the prudent i&inyltusto eotisent to Ids designs, took 
advantage of a day Wfaisii the conrnftrnd devolved 
upon himself, and drew his army out of ^ir in-* 
trenchments to attack the 'Carthaginians. This was 
precisely tviiat Annibal desired. Both parties fought 
furiously ; btitt So great was the fotesight, and so 
wise were the dispositfons of the great Oarfhaginian 
leader, that the ^^oman legtdns were overwhehned 
at every point, tod alMost totally destroyed. MntyU 
his, mortally wounded, expired at a short distance 
from the fatal baittle field ; anfd the rash Varro, es- 
caping with a few followers, sb^ght in Venusium'tO' 
hide his shame and his repentance. 

In ^e midst of uViiversal coinMematlon the firm* 
ness of the Romah senate i%nd the constancy and 
patrbti^nt of 'the people ^hokiie With new splendour. 
All flewtotiitiis Who were ahle to bear -them— eight 
fliousand slaves were made fliee and became so^ 
diers^^tfle tkixtris brought td the exhaui^ted'treasuyy 
all the gold und silver they possessed-^^and to the 
Consul Yarfo, who had arrived in Rome with the 
remains of the defeated urrrty,were rendered sol- 
earn thanlei^, btidmse he'^md ndi ^^kspaired of the f»- 
fiAlie. 

While Annftf^ was endeitvduritfg to repair at "Ca- 
ptia und in Campania, where /he had taketi up hiSs 
quarters, the lo&^ea he had suflRftred, the newRoman 
army agahi te^ Che iield, ana by mttte partJAl suc- 
cesses regjiined their courage. Semprohlus Grac- 
chus brnt tlfe CArthftginfens fnltrfy ; Valerius Lae- 
^us <iki Ep^s rdut^ Tfaillp, king of Maceddnia, 
an ally of the Carthaginians ; and Anoibal himself 
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could hardly eustain his position in front of Maicel- 
lus, the. conqueror of Syracuse, which he took by 
assault, notwithstanding die obstinate resistance, aid- 
ed by the admirable Archimedes, opposed to him ; 
and in Spain the young Publius Scipio had avenged 
the defeat and death of the two Scipios, conquered 
New-Carthage or Carthagena, where he made a 
booty of immense riches, and compelled the whole 
of Iberia to submit to the sceptre of the republic. 

[U. C. 543.] Tet, notwithstanding so many ad- 
vantages, and, above all, notwithstanding the defeat 
and death of Asdrubal, who, yielding to the better 
fortune of the young Scipio, had abandoned Spain, 
crossed the Alps, and descended into Italy with a 
powerful army in aid of his brother Annibal, this 
aged warrior firmly maintained his footing in the pen- 
insula, and all the forces of the republic were unable 
to driver him from it. To effect this object, the 
young Scipio was ordered to pass with his army into 
Africa, and menace Carthage with a siege. 

[U. C. 549.] Nor did the attempt fail. The 
Carthaginians, alarmed by a defeat which lost them 
the alliance of Masinissa, king of a portion of Nu- 
midia, who declared himself for the Romans, quickly 
recalled Annibal to the defence of his own country. 
The brave leader reluctantly obeyed ; but fortune 
had now averted from him her smiles ; he was over- 
come in the bloody battle of Zama, and the destinies 
of the two republics we're there irrevocably decided : 
nothing was lefl to Carthage but submission and a 
dearly purchased peace — only for a short time re- 
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tardifig tier total destruction, which had already been 
firmly determined by her inexorable conquerors. 

[U. C. 552.] Having subdued and humiliated 
her once powerful rival, the ambitious genius of 
Rome developed itself freely. Like a torrent which 
has broken and borne away its opposing barriers, 
she thenceforward inundated Europe and Africa: 
Asia, also, from the inaccessible forests of the north, 
to the immense seas of moveable sands at the south 
and east, became her prey. 

Having repressed the insurrections of the Hispa- 
ni, and of the Cisalpine Gauls, she turned her arms 
against Philip, king of Macedonia, to punish him 
for the favour he had shown to Carthage. The 
army of Philip being defeated in the pitched battle 
of Cynoscephalae, he remained a tributary, while the 
Greek cities which had fallen into his power were 
liberated. Extreme was the joy of those simple 
people, who did not cease to applaud their liberators ; 
but they soon learned the nature of Roman generos- 
ity, and of what sort of liberty they were the donors. 
The present were ho longer the Romans of those 
times when the chief magistrates were taken from' 
the plough — with the increase of their empire had 
also increased their desires ; the severe probity of 
their great progenitors was banished from their hearts, 
and every means were now reputed honest if they 
could be made subservient to the gratification of 
their ambition. The shrewd JQtolians, doubting 
their good faith, and neither desiring to have such 
neighbours, nor feeling themselves sufficiently strong 
to remove them alone, had recourse to Antiochus, 
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king of Syria, already from political jealousy and 
stiii more by Annibal, who had taken refuge at his 
court, highly excited against the Romans. But the 
-Etolians and Antiochiis, defeated, (the one at Ther- 
mopylae by Manius Acilius, and the other by the 
•Consul L. Scipio at Magnesia, in Asia Minor,) were 
•constrained to submit and receive the laws of the 
conquerors ; the -Etolians putting themselves into 
the hands of the Romans, and Antiochus ceding a 
part of his empire — with a portion of which the Ro- 
mans rewarded the Rhodians and Eumenes, king 
of Pergamus, who had rendered them great services 
in the course of this war. Annibal, finding no lon- 
ger any asylum against the persecuting hatred of the 
Romans, put an end to his life. 

[U. C. 666.] So many successful wars, so 
many conquests, so many tributes, and so consider- 
able an extension of commerce, brought to Rome 
immense wealth ; with wealth came luxury and de- 
pravity of manners. The censor. Fortius Cato, at- 
tempted in vain to oppose a barrier to- the devasta- 
ting torrent — ^all his efforts were useless, and result- 
ed in rendering himself odious to the ribhy and ac- 
ceptable only to the mendicants. 

In these times the illustrious Scipio Africanus, the 
conqueror of Carthage, was by two of the tribunes 
accused to the people of having suffered himself to 
be corrupted by the money of Antiochus. Africa- 
nus, instead of justifying himself, exclaimed, <* It is 
iO'-day so many years since I conquered Annibal and 
Carthage ; follow me, Romans^ to the capital — ht 
vs go and thank the gods.'" But the accusation be- 
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ing renewed more furiously, he retired from Rome 
and died in voluntary exile. 

[D. C. 582.] People, and yet more monarchs, 
who from a state of freedom and independence are 
by adverse fortune conducted to an unwilling sub- 
mission to a cruel conqueror, must necessarily and 
continually desire to shake off the yoke of oppres- 
sion, and to recover their primeval liberty : to this 
end alone tend all their movements — to this only 
aim are all their thoughts directed. 

Philip, king of Macedonia, being dead, his son 
Perseus succeeded him on the throne, and in his 
dependence upon the Romans. The examples of 
others did not render him wiser. He took up arms 
for the acquisition of independence, and sought alli- 
ances among the malcontent Greeks ; but, although 
in the commencement he vanquished Licinius Cras- 
sus and two other consuls sent against him, he was 
himself finally conquered and made prisoner in the 
battle of Pydna, by Paul us JEmylius, who dragged 
him to Rome in triumph. There he lived and died 
obscurely, and the kingdom of Macedonia was de- 
clared a Roman province. 

[U. C. 604.] But the time had now arrived when 
the total ruin and extermination of unfortunate Car- 
thage was to satiate the implacable hatred of Rome. 
Carthage fell : but the circumstances of the victory 
were so opprobrious and infamous for the conquer- 
ors, that the human heart cannot but feel commiser- 
ation for the vanquished, and abhorrence for the atro- 
cious cruelty o^ the victors. 

Masinissa, king of Numidia, and an ally of the 
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Romans, being certain of their favour and protection, 
proceeded in a time of profound peace to usurp much 
valuable territory belonging to Carthage. The Car- 
thaginians, who by treaty were prohibited from hav- 
ing recourse to arms witiiout the consent of Rome, 
sent thither ambassadors, to explain the nature of 
their wrongs and to invoke the protecting aid of the 
Romans in obtaining justice. The senate was not 
slow in sending legates into Africa, apparently to ar- 
range equitably the differences between the King of 
Numidia and Carthage, but in fact with secret in- 
i^ructions to temporize as much as possible, and to 
regulate their conduct according to circumstances. 
The Carthaginians, obtaining nothing from the in^ 
fluence of the legates, who fed them only with falla- 
cious hopes, finally took up arms according to the 
right of nature, determined to repel force by force ; 
but in a bloody conflict they were vanquished with 
great loss by Masinissa. The legates then threw 
off the mask, and accusing the Carthaginians 'of 
having violated the peace, declared war against them. 

Horrorstruck by this unexpected and formidable 
annunciation, the Carthaginians, acknowledging 
themselves unable to sustain sO unequal a contest, 
submitted to all the requisitions of the senate : they 
proclaimed themselves subjects of Rome — gave 
three hundred illustrious hostages as security for their 
fidelity — and deposited in the hands of the consuls, 
Mal'dus and Manilius, all their arms and military 
stores. 

The wretched inhabitants supposed that at so 
dear a price they had at least purchased existence ; 
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but they were deceived. The consuls, supported 
by a powerful army, sooa iotiinat^ the order for the 
abandonment of the city, which, according to the de- 
termination of the senate, was to be given to the 
flames and razed to its foundations. 

At first they were stupified with grief; then the 
rage and desperation excited by the treachery of their 
inexorable enemy drove them to phrensy. Deprived 
of arms, they made arms of everything ; gold and 
stiver supplied the place of iron and brass ; with 
their novel arms they assailed and fought the Ro* 
mans, who, although utterly astonished by this fero- 
cious resistance of an unarmed people, repelled their 
assaults and burned their fleet Deprived of ports, 
they excavated a new one — and with new ships con- 
structed on the instant, they assaulted and fought the 
Roman fleet ; but their prodigious and long contin- 
ued eflbrts were useless. The Consul Scipio ^niy- 
lianus, nephew of Scipio the conqueror of Anniba], 
triumphed over them, and the flames of the burning 
city illuminated the trophies of the duplicity and bad 
faith of Rome. 

[U. C. 607.] Having in this manner established 
their power in Africa, free from every care, ctnd be- 
coming now weary of dissimulating with Greece, 
whom they had heretofore treated as an ally, they 
began to speak to her in the language of a master. 
The angry Greeks at first determined to support 
their independence with arms ; but the Pretor Me- 
tellus, vanquishing them in every encounter, very 
soon taught the Achseans that right could avail no- 
thing against force ; and this sentence was confirmed 
d2 
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bj pillage and desolation, and by the destruction of 
ttie noble city of Corinlh by the Consul Muinmius, 
who declared Greece a Roman province. 

[U. C. 613.] No one longer resisted or could 
resist the ambition and power of Rome ; and with 
their greatness increased, in an equal proportion, vice 
and universal corruption — all modesty thrown aside, 
she no longer hesitated to employ fraud, treachery, 
and assassination, to promote her further exaltation. 

This was proved by the noble Lusitanian Yiha- 
thus, wbo^ fightmg for the Uberties of his country, vai>- 
quished the Romans in many battles and granted 
them peace when it was in his power to have con- 
Terted their camp into a shamble ; and who, after- 
ward falling into an ambuscade, the Consul Servilius 
Caepio violated the treaty, assailed him unexpect- 
edly, defeated him, and caused him to be put to 
death by hired assassins while he slept 

This was proved by unfortunate Numantia, a rich 
and populous city of Iberia. She saw the peace, 
twice solemnly sworn with her by the Romans, twice 
violated. Closely besieged by Scipio ^mylianus, 
the Numantine8,no longer able to tolerate the hor- 
rors of famine, committed their city to the flames 
rather than surrender it; and, reciprocally killing 
each other, fell extinct in yoluntaiy death upon the 
smoking ruins of their country. 

[U. C. 620.] While, however, the Roman arms, 
either by valour or fraud, triumphed in every direc- 
tion, a dark cloud began slowly condensing over the 
city, which, finally bursting fwth in cruel discords 
and atrocious civil wars, was destined to submerge 
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liberty and the republic in the blood of her slaugh* 
tered citizens. 

The intestine dissensions had been a long time 
suspended in the city by the foreign wars which, 
continually succeeding each other, had distracted the 
minds of the citizens and fed the popular pride with 
ideas of gloiy and grandeur. But the germ of these 
dissensions existed, and sooner or later some acci- 
denta) spark must light them into flames. 

The famous Licinian law, established near the 
close of the fourth century of Rome by Licinius the 
tribune, in favour of the people against the patricians, 
had for more than two centuries fallen into disuse. 
This law established that the lands conquered from 
the enemies of Rome should be distributed among 
the citizens; no citizen being allowed to possess 
more than five hundred acres. In despite of this 
law, however, the patricians had by little and little 
usurped all the lands, and the miserable people, in 
the midst of all the glorious trophies bathed with 
their sweat and their blood, groaned in a profound 
and squalid poverty. 

Tiberius Gracchus, a son of Cornelia, the daugh* 
ter of Scipio Africanus, having attained the tribune- 
shtp, proposed that the Licinian law should be re- 
stored to full force and vigour, and that the senators 
and patricians should be indemnified for their losses 
out of the public treasury. Immense was the oppo- 
sition of these, and immense were the obstacles which 
they opposed to the execution of the law ; but the 
firmness and perseverance of the tribune, sustained 
by the popular favour, triumphed over every resist- 
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TRANSLATOR'S PREFACE. 



During the latter ages, a more decided genius 
for history has been developed in Italy than in any 
other country of Europe. Soon after the reviYal 
of letters, when Mezerai had yet given to France 
no proof of his historical ability, nor England yet 
seen the works of Clarendon, the only English his- 
torian previous to Hume worthy of the name, Italy 
already enumerated a Villani, a Machiavelli, a 
Guicciardini, a Varchi, a Sarpi, a Davila, and a 
Bentivoglio, who had so far distinguished them- 
selves in this species of compositipn as to occupy 
the front rank among modem historians. Boling- 
broke, who was well versed in Italian literature, 
did not hesitate to rank Guicciardini above Thu- 
cydides, and to compare Davila with Titus Livius ; 
and Gibbon, endowed with great knowledge and 
the nicest discernment, has affirmed that Guicciar- 
dini, Machiavelli, Sarpi. and Davila, were justly 
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reputed the first historians in the modem Ibx^ 
guages of Europe. 

Nor did the Italian writers solely occupy them- 
selves with the history of the republics and princi- 
palities of Italy; but having exhausted, thus to 
speak, all the materials which their own country 
afforded, they devoted themselves with equal suc- 
cess to those furnished by foreign nations. And 
who does not know that Catterino Davila and the 
Cardinal Bentivoglio wrote, better than any others, 
»ne the civil wars of France, and the other those 
of Flanders ? 

The Italian writers of our own day are in no 
respect inferior to those of times past; and the 
historians of the nineteenth century'show them- 
selves to be worthy rivals of those of the fifteenth. 
The United States of America recognise in Carlo 
Botta the most faithful and impartial narrator of the 
war for independence. 

But Botta has another and a greater title to the 
admiration of the literary world : that of having 
continued in two other works, and brought down 
to the present time, the History of Italy left by 
Guicciardini at the year 1532. The first of these 
contains the history of Italy from the year 1533 
to that of 1779 ; the second, the history of Italy 
from 1780 to 1814, the fall of Napoleon. Both 
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of these works, preceded by the history of Gttieoi- 
ardmi, with a preface and notes by Botta, were 
last printed at Paris in 21 volumes 8vo. Another 
work of the same species has since been published 
in Italy by Luigi Bossi, with the title of ** The 
History of Italy, ancient and modem," in 19 toI- 
nrnes 16mo. 

It is unnecessary for me to speak of the impor* 
tance of a thorough knowledge of the history of a 
country so fertile in heroes and statesmen, and 
which cherished through the dark ages, and subse- 
quently rekindled, the never entirely extinguished 
sparks of civilization and liberty — an importance 
which has been obvious to men of intelligence and 
reflection of all times and countries, and especially 
to English readers who have studied and admired 
the works of Machiavelli, Sarpi, and Guicciardini, 
in the excellent translations we possess of those 
authors. 

Of the histories of Italy by Bossi and Botta, I 
have yet seen no translation. It is from these two 
works, principally, that the '* Compendious History 
cfltal^ of Signore Sforzosi appears to have been 
compiled ; a work remarkable for the elegance of 
its style, as well as for the clearness and precision 
with which the events are sketched, and which I 
liave here attempted to translate, for the purpose 
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rather of indicating than supplying a void whieh 
exists in English historical literature, and also of 
attracting the attention of my countrymen to a por- 
tion of history so replete with instruction, warnings 
and examples to the happy citizens of these United 
States. 

BofUm, October, 1885. 
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Ch* Apennin parte, il mar circooda, e I'Alpe." 



FIRST EPOCH. 

FBOM THE FOUNDATION OF ROMS TO THE BATTLE 
OF AGTIUM, B. C. 31. 

Dense and impenetrable darkness involves the 
events of Italy i^> to the period when from its cen* 
tre sprang that people, admitable for their valour 
and perseverance, who, with the force of their arms, 
the wisdom of their policy, and the terror of their 
name, obtained the mastery of an entire world. 

Of the people who in those rempte ages occu- 
pied so fine a country, fame hardly transmits to us 
the bare name, remaining silent upon their origin and 
their actions. It appears, however, that the Salassi, 
the lusubres, the Ligures, the Heneti or Yeneti, and 
all others, were greatly exceeded in valour, power, 

B 
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and civilizattOQ by the Etrusci or Tuscans, who had 
' extended their dominion from the Athesis or Adige, 
to beyond the Yulturnus. Enervated, however, by 
luxury, and enfeebled by cruel civil discords, they 
fell in a short time from so much greatness, broke 
the strong social ties which had held them united, 
and thenceforth became divided into small republics 
and principalities. 

About this time numerous inhabitants of proxi- 
mate Gaul successively crossed the Alps, spread 
themselves over the plains of Italy, and either expel- 
. ling the ancient inhabitants or mixing with them, 
rapidly occupied a great portion of the ample coun- 
try which lies upon the two banks of the Eridanus, 
as far east as the Rubicon, and westwardly as far as 
the Amo : to this tract they gave the name of Cis- 
alpine Gaul. " 

[U. C. 1.] But already, from the most hum- 
ble beginnings, arose in Latium, upon Mount Pala- 
tine, whoever might have been its founder, the city 
destined to become the mistress of the world. Avoid- 
ing the uncertain or fabulous traditions which in an- 
cient times nearly always overshadowed the cradles 
of rising colonies, history designates Romulus, a 
man of a most warlike spirit and more than ordinary 
pudence, as having been its first king. 

Such a prince was very necessary for the new 
colony : because, being surrounded on every side by 
the Hemici, the^^ui, the Yolsci, the Yeientes, the 
Sabines, the Grustumini, the Faltsci, and other wap- 
like people, who were, perhaps by instinct, jealous 
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of such a i|eighbour» she needed bejond measure a 
prudent leader, able to devise wise internal regula- 
tions, while with a strong arm he could ensure its 
safety from such numerous and formidable enemies. 
Such a leader was Romulus. • 

True it is that if these people (obliged to avenge 
upon the Romans the betrayal of their hospitality, the 
ravishment of their daughters, forcibly taken from 
them while unsuspiciously celebrating their festive 
rites) had combined their strength against the rob- 
bers, Rome, overcome by numbers, might have been 
easily destroyed, and her history would have termi- 
nated where it commenced ; but different, very dif- 
ferent, was to be her destiny. Boiling with anger, 
and breathing nothing but vengeance, the people who 
had been outraged in so tender a point, successively, 
without any concert, precipitated themselves upon 
the offenders ; but, being successively defeated, and 
their cities one after the other being taken and de- 
stroyed, their territories fell into the power of their 
conquerors, and they themselves were transported 
to Rome, uid soon became Romans ; thus a^jgment- 
ing the power of their rival, and contributing to en- 
large her sway. 

[U. C. 38.] To Romulus, murdered by the pa- 
tricians, who would no longer suffer his tyranny, or, 
SB others pretend, drowned in the Tiber, succeeded 
Numa Fompilius, a Sabine, and a king of a pacific 
and religious disposition. He, dexterously profiting 
by the terror inspired by the Roman arms, contrived 
by his prudent management to maintain a profound 
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peace during the whole of his reign. He tatned 
and polished the savage habits of his subjects, 
turned them to the study of agriculture and the arts, 
and, feigning mysterious colloquies with a divinity, 
(as did Mohammed in afler times,) inspired them 
with religious sentiments, invented rites, erected 
temples, consecrated priests, and established the ba<^ 
sis of that vast superstition which thencefoilli so 
strongly enchained the Romans, and became, per- 
haps, one of the instruments of their marvellotn 
greatness. 

[U. C. 83.] Tullus Hostilius, being elected by 
the general voice to succeed Numa, immediately 
took the reins of government The neighbour- 
ing people, who, until then, had been deterred from 
any hostile attempt by a veneration for the padfic 
virtues of Numa, took up arms under the existing 
circumstances, which they supposed favourable to 
their designs. They soon, however, had cause for 
repentance. Beaten and conquered in divers en- 
counters with this warlike aftd enterprising prince, 
they were constrained to purchase peace with the 
sacrifice of a portion of their territory, which the vic- 
torious king distributed among the Romans. Alba, 
more obstmate in resistance, was taken by assault 
and destroyed; her people, transported to Rome, be- 
came Romans. 

[U. C. 113.] Ancus Martins, elected the foordi 
king of Rome, united in himself the courage of Rom- 
ulus and the virtue of Numa Pompilhis, of whont he 
was a nephew. He vanquished those among the 
neighbouring people who dared to violate the Roman 
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territory, extended the Iknits of his domiaion, im- 
proved and embellished the city, enlarged its circuit 
— 80 that it comprised the Jaoiculum and Mount 
Aventine, founded the port of Ostia at the mouth of 
the Tiber, and made many other useful improve- 
meiits which caused his name to be blessed, and 
endeared him to posterity. 

[U. C. 139.] Tarquinius Priscus, a senator, 
named by Ancus Martius the tutor of his sons, so 
craflily managed his intercourse with the people that 
he succeeded in procuring himself to be elected suc- 
cessor to the deceased monarch. The sons of An- 
cus conceived a violent resentment against Tarquin, 
who had thus destroyed their hopes of succeeding 
their father. This prince kept in proper restraint 
the rival nations which were jealous of the increaa- 
' ing greatness of Rome, instituted the triumphal cel- 
ebrations — ^the spur and recompense of great war- 
like efforts ; and constructed in the city aqueducts 
of such admirable structure and of such solidity that 
they form even now, after the lapse of so many cen- 
turies, the admiration atid wonder of all connoisseurs. 
But the implacable hatred of the sons of Ancus Mar- 
tius was fatal to him : he was murdered by assassins 
employed by them for the purpose. 

[U. C. 176.] Servius Tullius, son-in-law of the 
deceased Tarquin, was, by the management of Tan- 
aquil, his widow, declared king of Rome. He re- 
pelled the invasions of those enemies who, at every 
change of dynasty, flew to arms with the vain desire 
of repairing the losses consequent upon previous de- 
^\^ and gained much popular favour by paying the 
b2 
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debts of those citizens who had fallen into indi- 
gence. 

But dearly did the liberality of Servius cost the 
people. Until then the Romans had individually 
and without any distinction among them voted the 
laws and public acts. The new prince conceived 
and executed the design of robbing ^e poor of their 
political rights. 

Under the pretesrt of rendering the imposition of 
foxes more just and more equally proportioned to 
the ability of each one, he craftily captivated the ple- 
beians (who suspected no covert design) with the 
pleasing idea that they were to be freed from the 
truly enormous weight by which they were oppressed. 

Hence he divided the whole population into six 
classes, and these into ceniurieSi or companies of a 
hundred men. The first five classes contained the 
different grades of wealth, and formed m all ninety- 
two centuries. The last class (alone more numer- 
ous than all the other five together, being that which 
contained the poor) composed only one century. 
He then decreed that thenceforward the suffrages 
should be no more given individually, as before, but 
by the centuries. 

The effect of this regulation was, diat from that 
day the rich alone had the absolute control of af]&irs, 
and the poor, although not deprived of the right of 
suffrage, could no longer exercise the least influence 
— as the few centuries of the poor and least rich 
could not contend with the numerons centaries of the 
most wealthy. 
While, however, Servius Tuliiuswasin this n]ianner 
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modifying the regulations of the state, an atrocious 
conspiracy, of which his son-in-law Tarquin, called 
the Proud, and his daughter TuUia were at the head*, 
deprived him of his throne and life. 

[U. C. 219.] Tarquinius Superbus, yet reeking 
with the blood of his unfortunate father-in-law, dis- 
daining the suffrages of the senate and the people, 
ascended the throne, the object of his ambition, and 
exercised the regal dignity with a fury equal to that 
with which he had acquired it. Injustice and vio- 
lence usurped the place of rights and laws. Trem- 
bling with a tyrant's fears, he confided to foreign 
mercenaries the custody and defence of his person. 
Accusations and punishments spread universal terror 
and alarm : the oppressed senate groaned in silence, 
and the debased and desponding people dared not 
to complain. Hatred of the barbarous despot, brood- 
ing in silence, only wanted a spark to cause an ex- 
plosion and overthrow the tyranny. 

While Tarquin was closely best^g^ng the city of 
Ardea, capital of the Rutuli, Sextus, his son, with 
violence compelled Lucretia, a noble matron and 
wife of Collatinus, to yield to his infamoua desires. 
Not being able to survive her shame, with her own 
hand she stabbed herself, in the presence of her hus- 
band, of Junius Brutus, and her assembled kinsmeii, 
after having made known the insupportable outrage 
she had received, and implored theip to avenge it. 
They immediately ran through the city, brandishing 
the bloody dagger of Lucretia, and calling upon all 
the citizens to arm for liberty. . 

[U. G. 245.] The people, exasperated by the 
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atrocious act, collected from eveiy side. The king, 
and even the very name of king, were proscribed 
for ever. They proclaimed the republic ; and it 
was agreed that two persons should be taken every 
year from the class of the patricians, to govern under 
the name of consuls. The first consuls were Ju- 
nius Brutus and Collatinus. 

Tarquin, meanwhile, being abandoned by the 
army, fled into Etruria, where he made various at- 
tempts to open a way for his reascension upon the 
throne ; these being discovered through the vigilance 
of the consuls, Brutus learned with horror that his 
own two sons were accomplices of Tarquin in these 
base conspiracies. Conquering with incredible con- 
stancy the struggles of his heart in these terrible 
moments, between his natural affections and his love 
of country, he condemned them both to suffer death 
with the other conspirators, and was able to witness 
and survive the execution of the dreadful sentence. 

When a people lose their liberty and groan under 
the oppressive tyranny of a despot, no other pitying 
people volunteer to succour them, to break their 
chains, and aid them in regaining their primeval 
rights. Not so with a king, even when justly ex- 
pelled by a people whom he has oppressed; the 
whole fraternity of monarchs, far and near, come to 
aid with their counsels and their arms in re-estab- 
Ibhing him upon his forfeited throne. Hence it is 
not strange that in his merited misfortune the exiled 
Tarquin should find a powerful king to lavish his 
treasures and the blood of his subjects in his cause. 

Porsenna, sovereign of a poition of Etruria, hav- 
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ing caused himself to be preceded by an army ot 
chosen men, joined Aruns, a son of Tarquin, who 
with a few Roman partisans lurked in the vicinity 
of Rome. Brutus marched out to meet him, and a 
fierce encounter followed : in the heat of the con- 
test, Brutus perceiving Aruns, who was fighting in 
the front of tiie battle, fell upon him with incredible 
fury. Aruns did not decline the encounter, but with 
an equal impetuosity threw himself upon Brutus ; 
and both fell together, each transfixed by the weapon 
of the other. 

Porsenna arrived soon afler with the main body 
of his army, and laying siege to Rome, pressed it 
vigorously : but the prodigious valour of the Romans 
rendered useless all the efforts of the opposing mon- 
fltreh, who, taking counsel ftom expetience, and 
judging that a people combating for their rights 
must be invincible, abandoned the interests of Tar- 
quin, who had already cost him too much, suid es- 
tablishing peace with the new republic, returned with 
his diminished army to his own kingdom. 

Tarquin was not, however, disheartened by this 
fkilure. He induced, by his intrigues and promises, 
thirty Latin cities to favour his cause with all their . 
power ; and, uniting their forces, he pushed them on 
against the Romans whom he denominated his 
i^bel subjects. 

Great was the peril of Rome, not from the power 
of the approachmg and threatening enemy, but from 
the domestic dissensions which at this time arose 
between the people, who were oppressed with mis- 
ery and ilisury, and the patricians, their rich and pitt- 
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less creditors. The squalid plebeians refused to 
take arms for the defence of the city, because they 
could derive no other profit from battles than poverty* 
wounds, and death. The sordid patricians refused, 
under specious pretexts, to remit to the miserable 
people their debts, either in whole or in part ; on 
the contrary, the debtors were dragged, according to 
the laws, into close confinement, and there cruelly 
tormented to enforce payment. 

The senate judged that in an extraordinary crisis 
they ought to recur to an extraordinary expedient, 
that of creating a supreme magistrate who should 
govern the state for six monthis, and possess the 
whole civil and military power during that time. 

[U. C. 255.] This bold but perilous resolution 
was extremely useful to Rome ; discord disappeared* 
and private interests were silenced ; all yielded to 
the immense and absolute power of the dictator, and 
the complete victory which the Romans gained over 
the Latins in the sanguinary battle fought upon the 
banks of the Lake Regillus, fixed the destinies of 
the republic. The sons of Tarquin expired there ; 
and Tarquin himself, oppressed with the weight of 
his misfortunes, died soon after at Cumae, to which 
place he had retired. 

But the exterior war extinguished, more ardently 
and more terribly burst forth the intestine dissen- 
sions between the plebeians and the patricians, 
the obstinacy of which had increased to such a de- 
gree that, notwithstanding the efforts of ,the wisest 
among the senators, they abandoned the city in 
masses, not only without committing any disorder* 
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but even with admirable order and discipline, and 
encamped upon the side of Mons Sacer, on the 
8hor6 of the Anio,-about a league from Rome ; nor 
would they consent to return until it was conceded 
to them that a popular magistracy should be created, 
which should efficiently protect their interests against 
the violence of the patricians and the oppression of 
the senate: such annual magistracy to be sacred 
and inviolable, and called the tribunes of the peo- 
ple. Thus the proud senators and patricians, re- 
fusing to grant just and moderate demands, were 
compelled unwillingly to consent to a measure which 
gave immense power to the plebeians, and was, in 
process of time, the lamentable cause of fatal and 
bloody contests. In fact, the tribunes of the people, 
seeing their authority always increasing, no longer 
limited themselves to granting or refusing their ap* 
probation to the decrees of the senate, without which 
they could not have the force of lawi^, but in a short 
time even the power to convoke the people in popular 
assemblies, independently of the consuls and of the 
senate, was also given to them. In connection with 
these assemblies of the plebeians, they usurped the 
legislative power ; they annulled the constitution of 
Servius Tullius, with regard to the voting by centu- 
ries, and restored to its full vigour that of Romulus, 
which established that the suffrages should be given 
by^tribfcs. Having by such means gained the power, 
they accomplished the condemnation of Goriolanus, 
a brave patrician and great captain, who had incurred 
the popular indignation by his inflexible severity. 
[U. 0,. 262.] With domestic dissensions fire- 
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quentlj alternated short and successful foreign wars ; 
tiie Tribune Terendus, reflecting upon the absolute 
want of regular laws in civil matters, and that all ju- 
dicial decisions were pronounced either arbitrarily 
or in accordance with uncertain traditions, to destroy 
this abuse and at the same time to limit the exces- 
sive consular authority, proposed a law which, as it 
was aimed against the consuls and all those who 
could aspire to the consular dignity, excited the most 
serious contests ; nevertheless the consuls and the 
seaate were obliged to accede to it, and the law y(aa 
approved. In consequence of this the decemviral 
magistracy was created, charged with the duty of 
preparing a civil code, and invested with sovereign 
and absolute power for a year. Appius Claudius 
was the first among the ten. 

[U. C. 302.] They applied themselves to the 
duties of their charge with so much ardour that they 
were enabled within the year to submit to the publip 
the laws which they had prepared, inscribed upon 
ten tables of oak. Both the senate and the people 
approved of them ; but the important work not being 
yet completed, the decemvirs were confirmed in the 
supreme magistracy for another year^-two other ta- 
bles were added to the ten of the preceding year, 
^ which were also approved. 

At first the decemvirs exercised the sovereign au^ 
thority with the utmost mildness and forbearance ; 
but, after the first year, believing themselves suffi- 
ciently confirmed in their usurped power, they 
dropped the veil of hypocrisy under which they had 
concealed their vices and their perfidy, and openly 
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discovered themselves to be tyrants. And who can 
say what fatal consequences would have followed to 
the republic, had not the infamous attempt of Appius 
Claudius upon the young Virginia (who was delib- 
erately murdered by Yirgtnius, her own father* as 
the only way of preserving her honour) put an end to 
the tyranny of the decemvirs 1 Electrified by the 
atrocious and bloody spectacle, the people flew to 
arms, re-established the consular government, and 
obtained new and advantageous laws. Of the cul- 
pable decemvirs, some voluntarily put an end to their 
own lives, and others concealed their ignominy and 
remorse in perpetual exile. Thus, for the second 
time, the blood of an innocent woman restored hb- 
erty to Rome. 

[U. C. 348.] AAer various internal contests, 
interrupted only by short and successful wars with 
the neighbouring people, whom they always van- 
quished but never subdued, it was resolved to be- 
siege Yeii, a strong and powerful city of Etruria, 
distant only four leagues from Rome, and her impla- 
cable enemy. This siege lasted ten years, nor waa 
the city taken by Camillus the dictator, but by mean» 
of a subterranean canal laboriously excavated by the 
soldiers in the bowels of the hill, upon the top of 
which the city was built. But for a brieC period did 
the victorious dictator enjoy his proud triumph. Un- 
justly accused of having privately appropriated a 
portion of the booty of the conquered city, he did 
not wait for judgment, but voluntarily retired into- 
exile. 

£U. C. 360.]' His ungrateful country was, how* 
c 
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erer, compelled to recall him, not long afterward? 
An irruption of Cisalpine Gaijlls inundated Etruriar 
menacing the territory of the repu'blic. The Ro- 
mans marched against them tumultuously, without 
consuls, without order, and without discipline ; gui- 
ded by six military tribunes, who disagreed in their 
wishes and opinions. Impetuously attacked by the 
barbarians, they vilely turned their backs without 
scarcely striking a blow, bearing with the news of 
their discomfiture consternation and terror to Home. 
The barbarians, closely following their flying enemy, 
possessed themselves of the city and gave it to the 
ftimes ; after which they assaulted the capitol, where 
Ihe bravest citizens had collected with a determina- 
ition to defend themselves. Meeting with a repulse 
itk ^eir attack upon the capitol, and being impatient 
to return to their own territory, which had been inva- 
ded by the Veneti, they offered to retire for a sum 
of money. While they Were debating the conditions, 
'Camilius, who had promptly collected the scattered 
relics of the flying army, arrived, fell upon the 
astonished enemy, and gained a complete vktory. 

This great nfilan, whom Livy pronounced to be 
the same in prosperous and adverse fortune, celebra- 
ted lor the taking of Yeii, for the defeat of the Gauls, 
for a seconcl victory over the same barbarians, and 
fbr many other glorious trophies, died of a pestilence 
which about this time afflicted Rome and Italy. 

[U. C. 410.] To the pest succeeded divers 
wars againdt die Yolsci, tiie Hernici, and the Gauls^ 
and against the Samnites, a warlike people who in- 
habited .&e tiioubtainous country new known under 



^ name of Abniszo ; and these were miygled «idi 
tbe usvml ioterminable discords between the people 
and ttie senate, each of whom* according to drcun^ir 
Stances, akemately yielded or triuuiphed. 

These were followed by the revolt of the Latins, 
and that of the Campani, who, unable to defen4 
them^ves agfunst the Samnites, had a short time 
before given themselves to the Romans. The fimt 

giiscomfited in a bloody battle, in which the consul 
eciuf , seeing that his legions faltered, sacrificed 
himself to the infernal gods, and thus fell a victim to 
his love of covntry) submitted, and were permitted 
to ^i\ioy the li^ts of Roman citizens. But tl^ 
Campeni, deprived of their privileges, formed them- 
selves into colonies in various places, which resulted 
m^ist usefully to Rome in her meditated conquesl 
of all Italy. 

[U. C. 471.] The suoeessive and con^nued 
WIM^ sustained by the Romans f^gainst the most 
powerf^l people of Etruria, of Latium, of Samqium^, 
and of Campania, and her victories over these peo? 
pie and over the Gauls, had co^isiderably extended 
the limits of the Roman republic, and spread i^ every 
direction the renown of her name and the fear of her 

The Tarentines, uniting to a total inability to re- 
sist an imprudent temerity — tbe offspring of pro- 
found haitred — ^ventured seriously to outrage the am- 
bassadors sent by Rome to demand satisfaction for 
insults given to some Roman ships anchored in the 
port of Tarentum* But when the exaltation by 
which they had been blinded had subsided, (hey , 
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trembled for the consequences ; and hence, to avert" 
the chastisement which their violation of the rights 
of ambassadors so justly merited, they invoked the 
aid of Pyrrhus, king of the Epirots, a brave warrior 
educated in the discipline of the most celebrated 
captains of the great Alexander. 

Pyrrhus, yielding to the offers of the Tarentines, 
quickly crossed the Ionian Sea with a strong army, 
and marched against the Romans, who, on their side, 
were marching against Tarentum. The two armies 
encountered each other near Heraclea ; but the Ro- 
mans, frightened by the elephants of Pyrrhus, (mon- 
sters never before seen by them,) finally turned their 
backs and yielded the victory, afler having fought 
valiantly and made such havoc among the enemy 
that it is said Pyrrhus exclaimed, ** If I obtain an- 
other such victory I am lost." 

The King of Epirul, discovering how difficult it 
was to vanquish such an enemy, increased the 
amount of remuneration which the Tarentmes had 
contracted to pay, and expedited his minister, Cine- 
as, to of!er peace to the vanquished. But the Ro- 
mans replied that he must first evacuate Italy, and 
then he might send to ask for peace. 

Finally, afler much manoBuvring, the Romans 
and Epirots again engaged in a battle near Bene- 
ventum, in which the latter were completely beaten ; 
deriving this time little or no assistance from their 
elephants, with the sight of which the Romans had 
become familiar. The fruit of this victory was the 
conquest of Magna Grsecia, and also the occupation 
of gJI Italy, properly so called, the inhabitants of 



wUch found themselves ia the power of the repub«> 
be, eithfif as sllies or as subjects, having become too 
weak to expose heoceforth her designs. 

{U. C. 4S9.] Rome being now the mistress of 
Itaiy, was yexy far from desiring to interrupt the rapid 
course of her conquests ; and her ambition increas- 
ii^ every day in proportion to the increase of the 
means of satisfying it, she looked with cupidity upon 
Sicily, meditiating some pretext for occupying that 
ri^h and fertile island with her formidable legions. 
She also saw with jealous eyes the rich and warlike 
Carthage gradually ej^tending her dominion ; nor 
cmild the senate permit, in its far seeing policy, so 
powerful a rival to become firmly established so near 
jthe territory of the republic. Hence it was resolved 
to improve the least occasion which fortune might 
offer for the commencement of hostilities 5 nor di^ 
tliiey wait long before an opportunity presfented itself, 
although the eipabracement of it was little honoura- 
ble to Rome. 

A band of Campanian adventurers had by a sur- 
prise possessed themselves of Messana. Hierq, 
king of Syrfbcuse, hastened to assail them : the Car- 
thaginianst hoping? perhaps> to gain the city for thetn- 
selvesi flew to the succour of the adventurers ; bqt 
these, fearing equally the Carthaginians and Syra- , 
cusans, invoked the a^ of the Romans, and placed 
themselves ^nder their protection. 

Tbe J^oipans were not deaf to the invitation ; t^id 

quickly preparij;^ a flotilla, the .consul, Appius Clau- 

^m» ftliSsed ithe stra^ landed his troops, defeated 

m4 W>to flight Hiero and the Cartb^iaft^ whP 

c2 
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had united their forces on the interference of a third 
party. Messana occupied, Agrigentum taken by 
force of arms, and Hiero constrained to peace and 
alliance with the conquerors, were the fruits of these 
successes in the first Carthaginian war. 

[U. 0. 493.] But what most showed the extra* 
ordinary genius and incredible activity of the Romans 
was the almost instantaneous creation of a military 
marine, which was judged absolutely indispensable 
on this occasion. Occupied for nearly five centu- 
ries upon the Italian continent, compelled to struggle 
continually with rival people for the existence of 
Rome, engaged in wars as oflen for their own de- 
fence as for assailing others, they had never turned 
their attention to naval affairs. In this exigency, 
however, they demonstrated the capability derived 
from their ardent ambition. 

Taking for a model the skeleton of a Carthaginian 
galley which had been a long time previous wrecked 
upon their shores, in two months they prepared a 
fleet of a hundred and twenty galleys, and exercising 
their galley slaves in the best manner they could, 
audaciously weighed anchor in search of the enemy. 
But, prudent in their audacity, they attached bridges 
furnished with grappling irons to each of their gal- 
leys, which falling upon the Carthaginian vessels, 
would hold them firmly, and thus transform the naval 
into a terrestrial battle. And so in fact it happened. 
The consul, Caius Duillius, admiral of the new fleet, 
as if by magic art sallying from the bosom of the • 
sea, met and assailed his adversary and obtained a 
full and entire victoiy. Corsica and Sardinia, the 
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Carthaginians being expelled, fell into the power of 
the conquerors ; and Attilius Regulus made a de* 
scent upon the coast of Africa to press more closely 
the war against the emulator of Roman greatness. 
While, however, proud of his triumphs, too much 
confiding in inconstant fortune, and neglecting the 
precautions which the alarm of the enemy caused 
him to consider superfluous, Regulus advanced to 
the siege of Cardiage, he was himself attacked by 
the Carthaginians, vanquished, and taken prisoner* 
This great victory did not, however, delude the vie* 
tors. The multiplied defeats and overthrows they 
had suffered had destroyed their courage. Hence 
they turned their thoughts towards peace, and sent 
ambassadors to Rome to demand it. And with 
them they sent Regulus, flattering themselves that a 
desire to restore so noble a prisoner to liberty would 
&ctlitate on the part of the Romans its conclusion ; 
tfaey made him swear, however, to return to Africa 
if flie attempt should fkil. It is said that when he 
came before the senate he employed the strongest 
arguments to dissuade his countrymen from making 
peace with their enemy, and that, having returned 
according to his oath, the barbarians were so irritated 
at his conduct, that they enclosed him in a barrel 
whose sides were everywhere pierced with iron 
spikes, and precipitated Mm from the top of a moun- 
tain into the sea. 

The war then continued for some time ; but flnalty 
the Carthaginians, disheartened by reiterated dis- 
asters, which were in nowise compensated by some 
partiti successes, med for peace, ready to submit to 
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i^ eopditiofis which were very ngopomlj imposed 
by t^ieir victorious rivfil, and which declared ail 
Sicily, except Syracuse which was provjaioiially left 
to their confederate, Hieio, a Eomaa province. 

[U. C. 630.] Such was the issue of the first 
Punic war. The Romans quickly transported tb^ir 
dreaded legions from the shores of Africa to the 
banks of ^ Eridanus, in Cisalpine Gaul, where, 
marching from triumph to triumph, they totally sub- 
dued the country, established colonies in divers 
cities, conquered Istria and Ulyria, and began froip 
afar to show to the eyes of Greece her future 
masters. 

[U. C. 634.] The peace between Carthage and 
Borne could not continue long ; it was written in 
the volume of destiny that one of them must perish 
lo BweW the grandeur and power of the other. 

During the interval between the first and second 
Punk; war, the Carth^gidiaas had recovered from 
their disasters, and largely compensated their losses 
by considerable conquests in Spain, under the guid*> 
ance of Amilcar, their very^ble leader. Rome ob*> 
served the progress of her rival with anxiety ; but, 
distracted with other cares, could not openly impede 
it, although she deemed it indispensable to do so. 
In this exigency she had recourse to negotiations 
with some people of Iberia, and particularly with the 
Saguntines, with whom she entered into an alliance ; 
and it was agreed with the Carthaginians that the 
Hebrus shoukl serve as the boundaiy of their do- 
mimon. 
In the mean time bad arisen Annibalt (be 
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most terrible enemy of Rome, who,' while yet a 
child, had sworn upon the altars dedicated to the 
gods implacable and eternal hatred to the RomaD 
name. From that time he had no other thought 
than that of preparing the means for avenging his 
humbled country, and building up her glory and her 
fortunes upon the ruin of her haughty rival. 

[IT. C. 635.] Having taken and destroyed Sa- 
guntum, the ally of Rome, who committed the great 
and impolitic error of not flying to her succour, the 
Carthaginian hero judged that he could not advan- 
tageously combat the Romans except in Italy itself; 
and there he resolved to carry the war. He conse- 
quently crossed, with a powerful army, yet more 
formidable for its valour and leader than its numbers, 
a part of Spain and Transalpine Gaul, and with un- 
heard of efforts passed the Alps — overcoming with 
good fortune, wisdom, and incredible constancy, all 
the obstacles which man and nature had opposed to 
him ; and, happily completing that wonderful march, 
arrived in Italy. There he routed the first Roman 
army that awaited him on the banks of the Ticinus, 
defeated the second near Placentia, and then pene- 
trated into Etruria as far as Thrasymenus, where he 
gained a complete and signal victory over the third 
Roman army. 

[U. G. 636.] So many and such sanguinary 
defeats did not in the least discourage the Romans. 
From the relics of their vanquished armies they cre- 
ated a new one, reinforced it with fresh levies, and, 
as usual with the republic in times of great peril, 
they elected a dictator. That dignity was conferred 
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upoo Fabius, who was afiesward surnamed the 
Teniporizer» because hy^ temporiziog he aaved the 
republic. 

He carefully ayoided every battle, occupied the 
heights of the mountains^ and, hanging upon the 
skirts of the enemy, attentively watched their movo'- 
ments ; at every opportunity he fell upon their scat- 
tered and fatigued bands, and by easy daough minor 
successes restored courage to bis troops ; he also 
intercepted the provisions of the Carthaginians, and 
cut off their communic^tioi^s. 

Annibal, disconcerted by this mode of warfare* 
extended himself into Campania, and thence into. 
Apulia, attempting by the severe discipline which he 
enforced in his army, by his afiability and constant 
good treatment, to conciliate the affections of the 
people, and establish a useful alUance with those of 
them who were discontented under the Roman yoke* 

But, unfortunately for Rome, the wise dictator 
was succeeded in the command by the presumptuous 
Consul Yarro, to whom the prudent circumspection 
of his colleague ^mylius seemed cowardice* The 
opposing armies were in sight of eaich other near 
Cannce, a village rendered &mous by the disasters 
of the Romans ; JElmylius did not wish to hazard a 
battle ; he considered that they ought to imitate ex- 
actly the conduct of Fahius, not doubting that the 
Carthaginians, surrounded by an inimical population, 
and suffering for provisions, would shoitly be com- 
pelled to surrender oj* perish. But the impetuous 
Yarro, assured of victory by the great numerical 
superiority of his army, and being unable to iaduce 
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the prudent JBmylius to consent to his demgns, took 
advantage of a dnj when the commamd devolved 
upon himsdf, and drew hid army out of their in* 
trenchments to attack the Oar^aginians. This was 
precisely what Annibal desired. Both parties fought 
furiously ; hot so gt^at was the fbresight, and so 
wise were the dispositions of the great Osrthagintan 
leader, that the Itoman legions were ovefwhehned 
at eveiy point, tod alMost totally destroyed. MrttyU 
ius, mortally wounded, expired at a «Aiort distance 
from the fatal battle field ; arid the ra^ Yarro, es- 
caping with a few f<rflowers, sought in Venusiom 'to 
hide his shame and his repentance. 

In the midst of uhf^rsal cdnMemadon the firm- 
ness of the Homah senate and the constancy and 
patriotism of 4he people shone with new splendour. 
All fiewto lirms Who were able to bear'them--H&igM 
ttiousand slaves were made fhee imd became sol^ 
diers^^liVeckfzens brought tof the exhausted'treasmy 
all the gold ttnd silver they possessed— and to the 
Consul Varfo, who had arrived in Rome with the 
remains 'of the defeated nrmy, were rendered sol- 
emn thariks, b^ttu$e hefmditdt'^eBpaired of the r*- 

While AnnMl Was endetivduringtorcpliir at "Ca- 
pua femd in Campania, where, he hsid taketi up hi!)9 
cpmrters, the los^fes he had sufi^d, the new Roman 
ftpfny again tO*k the H^ld, tiMhy atyttte pAttik] suc- 
ce^es fegsiined their courage. Sempronlus Gfac- 
«hiis bmt tife OAtthttgindin^ in'ltnly ; Ttilerins'La^- 
iriiius 'iti Ep^s routed Thitip,'king of Mcieeddtiia, 
an ally of the Carthaginians ; and Annibal himself 
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could hardly sustain his position in front of Mai eel- 
lus, the. conqueror of Syracuse, which he took by 
assault, notwithstanding the obstinate resistance, aid- 
ed by the admirable Archimedes, opposed to him ; 
and in Spain the young Publius Scipio had avenged 
the defeat and death of the two Scipios, conquered 
New-Carthage or Carthagena, where he made a 
booty of immense riches, and compelled the whole 
of Iberia to submit to the sceptre of the republic. 

[U. C. 643.] Tet, notwithstanding so many ad- 
vantages, and, above all, notwithstanding the defeat 
and death of Asdrubal, who, yielding to the better 
fortune of the young Scipio, had abandoned Spain, 
crossed the Alps, and descended into Italy with a 
powerful army in aid of his brother Annibal, this 
aged warrior firmly maintained his footing in the pen- 
insula, and all the forces of the republic were unable 
to driver him from it. To effect this object, the 
young Scipio was ordered to pass with his army into 
Africa, and menace Carthage with a siege. 

[U. C. 649.] Nor did the attempt fail. The 
Carthaginians, alarmed by a defeat which lost them 
the alliance of Masinissa, king of a portion of Nu- 
midia, who declared himself for the Romans, quickly 
recalled Annibal to the defence of his own country. 
The brave leader reluctantly obeyed ; but fortune 
had now averted from him her smiles ; he was over- 
come in the bloody battle of Zama, and the destinies 
of the two republics were there irrevocably decided : 
nothing was left to Carthage but submission and a 
dearly purchased peace— only for a short time re* 
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tarding her total destruction, which had already been 
firmly determined by her inexorable conquerors. 

[U. C. 552.] Having subdued and humiliated 
her once powerful rival, the ambitious genius of 
Rome developed itself freely. Like a torrent which 
has broken and borne away its opposing barriers, 
she thenceforward inundated Europe and Africa: 
Asia, also, from the inaccessible forests of the north, 
to the immense seas of moveable sands at the south 
and east, became her prey. 

Having repressed the insurrections of the Hispa- 
ni, and of the Cisalpine Gauls, she turned her arms 
against Philip, king of Macedonia, to punish him 
for the favour he had shown to Carthage. The 
army of Philip being defeated in the pitched battle 
of Cynoscephalae, he remained a tributary, while the 
Greek cities which had fallen into his power were 
liberated. Extreme was the joy of those simple 
people, who did not cease to applaud their liberators ; 
but they soon learned the nature of Roman generos- 
ity, and of what sort of liberty they were the donors. 
The present were no longer the Romans of those 
times when the chief magistrates were taken from' 
the plough — with the increase of their empire had 
also increased their desires ; the severe probity of 
their great progenitors was banished from their hearts, 
and every means were now reputed honest if they 
could be made subservient to the gratification of 
their ambition. The shrewd JE^tolians, doubting 
their good faith, and neither desiring to have such 
neighbours, nor feeling themselves sufficiently strong 
to remove them alone, had recourse to Antiochus, 
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king of Syria, already from political jealousy and 
still more by Annibal, who had taken refuge at his 
court, highly excited against the Romans. But the 
JEtolians and AntiochiiSj defeated, (the one at Ther- 
roopylse by Manius Acilius, and the other by the 
•Consul L. Scipio at Magnesia, in Asia Minor,) were 
constrained to submit and receive the laws of the 
-conquerors ; the jS^tolians putting themselves into 
the hands of the Romans, and Antiochus ceding a 
part of his empire — with a portion of which the Ro- 
mans rewarded the Rhodians and Eumenes, king 
of Pergamus, who had rendered them great services 
in the course of this war. Annibal, finding no lon- 
ger any asylum against the persecuting hatred of the 
Romans, put an end to his life. 

[U. C. 566.] So many successful wars, so 
many conquests, so many tributes, and so consider- 
able an extension of commerce, brought to Rome 
immense wealth ; with wealth came luxury and de- 
pravity of manners. The censor, Fortius Cato, at- 
tempted in vain to oppose a barrier to the devasta- 
ting torrent — all his efforts were useless, and result- 
ed in rendering himself odious to the ribh/ and ac- 
ceptable only to the mendicants. 

In these times the illustrious Scipio Africanus, the 
conqueror of Carthage, was by two of the tribunes 
accused to the people of having suffered himself to 
be corrupted by the money of Antiochus. Africa- 
nus, instead of justifying himself, exclaimed, ** It is 
to-day so many years since I conquered Annibal and 
Carthage ; follow me, Romans^ to the capitol — let 
-us go and thank the gods,^ But the accusation be- 
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iDg renewed more furiously, he retired from Rome 
and died in voluntary exile. 

[tJ. C. 582.] People, and yet more monarchs, 
who from a state of freedom and independence are 
by adverse fortune conducted to an unwilling sub- 
mission to a cruel conqueror, must necessarily and 
continually desire to shake off the yoke of oppres- 
sion, and to recover their primeval liberty : to this 
end alone tend all their movements — to this only 
aim are all their thoughts directed. 

Philip, king of Macedonia, being dead, his son 
Perseus succeeded him on the throne, and in his 
dependence upon the Romans. The examples of 
others did not render him wiser. He took up arms 
for the acquisition of independence, and sought alli- 
ances among the malcontent Greeks ; but, although 
in the commencement he vanquished Licinius Cras- 
sus and two other consuls sent against him, he was 
himself finally conquered and made prisoner in the 
battle of Pydna, by Paul us iBmylius, who dragged 
him to Rome in triumph. There he lived and died 
obscurely, and the kingdom of Macedonia was de- 
clared a Roman province. 

[U. C. 604.] But the time had now arrived when 
the total ruin and extermination of unfortunate Car- 
thage was to satiate the implacable hatred of Rome. 
Carthage fell : but the circumstances of the victory 
were so opprobrious and infamous for the conquer- 
ors, that the human heart cannot but feel commiser- 
ation for the vanquished, and abhorrence for the atro- 
cious cruelty oi^ the victors. 

Masinissa, king of Numidia, and an ally of the 
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Romtos, being certain of their favour and protection, 
proceeded in a time of profound peace to usurp much 
valuable territory belonging to Carthage. The Car- 
thaginians, who by treaty were prohibited from hav- 
ing recourse to arms widiout the consent of Rome, 
sent thither ambassadors, to explain the nature of 
their wrongs and to invoke the protecting aid of the 
Romans in obtaining justice. The senate was not 
slow in sending legates into AA-ica, apparently to ar- 
range equitably the differences between the King of 
Numidia and Carthage, but in fact with secret in- 
structions to temporize as much as possible, and to 
regulate their conduct according to circumstances. 
The Carthaginians, obtaining nothing from the in^ 
fiuence of the legates, who fed them only with falla- 
cious hopes, finally took up arms according to the 
right of nature, determined to repel force by force ; 
but in a bloody conflict they were vanquished with 
great loss by Masinissa. The legates then threw 
oflT the mask, and accusing the Carthaginians * of 
having violated the peace, declared war against them. 

Horrorstruck by this unexpected and formidable 
annunciation, the Carthaginians, acknowledging 
themselves unable to sustain s6 unequal a contest, 
submitted to all the requisitions of the senate : they 
proclaimed themselves subjects of Rome — ^gave 
three hundred illustrious hostages as security for their 
fidelity — and deposited in the hands of the consuls, 
Mal'<^iu8 and Manilius, all their arms and military 
0tores. 

The Wretched inhabitants supposed that at so 
dear a price they had at least purchased existence ; 
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but they were deceived. The consuls, supported 
by a powerful army, soon intimated the order for the 
abandonment of the city, which, according to the de- 
termination of the senate, was to be given to the 
flames and razed to its founda^ons. 

At first they were stupified with grief; then the 
rage and desperation excited by the treachery of their 
inexorable enemy drove them to phrensy. Deprived 
of arms, they made arms of everything ; gold and 
silver supplied the place of iron and brass ; with 
their novel arms they assailed and fought the Ro- 
mans, who, although utterly astonished by this fero- 
cious resistance of an unarmed people, repelled their 
assaults and burned their fleet. Deprived of ports, 
they excavated a new one — and with new ships con- 
structed on the instant, they assaulted and fought the 
Roman fleet ; but their prodigious and long contin- 
ued efforts were useless. The Consul Scipio -SEniy- 
lianus, nephew of Scipio the conqueror of Annibal, 
triumphed over them, and the flames of the burning 
city illuminated the trophies of the duplicity and bad 
faith of Rome. 

[U. C. 607.] Having in this manner established 
their power in Africa, free from every care, ^d be- 
coming now weary of dissimulating with Greece, 
whom they had heretofore treated as an ally, they 
began to speak to her in the language of a master. 
The angry Greeks at first determined to support 
their independence with arms ; but the Pretor Me- 
tellus, vanquishing them in every encounter, very 
soon taught the AchsBans that right could avail no- 
thing against force ; and this sentence was confirmed 
D 2 
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by pillage and desolation, and by the destruction of 
Hie noble city of Corinth by the Consul Mummius, 
who declared Greece a Roman province. 

[U. C. 613.] No one longer resisted or could 
resist the ambition and power of Rome ; and with 
their greatness increased, in an equal proportion, vice 
and universal corruption — all modesty thrown aside, 
she no longer hesitated to employ fraud, treachery, 
and assassination, to promote her further exaltation. 

This was proved by the noble Lusitanian Yiria- 
thus, who, fighting for the hberties of his country, van- 
quished the Romans in many battles and granted 
them peace when it was in his power to have con- 
verted their camp into a shamble ; and who, after- 
ward falling into an ambuscade, the Consul Servilius 
CsBpio violated the treaty, assailed him unexpect- 
edly, defeated him, add caused him to be put to 
death by hired assassins while he slept. 

This was proved by unfortunate Numantia, a rich 
and populous city of Iberia. She saw the peace, 
twice solemnly sworn with her by the Romans, twice 
violated. Closely besieged by Scipio JElmylianus, 
the Numantines,no longer able to tolerate the hor- 
rors of famine, committed their city to the flames 
rather than surrender it; and, reciprocally killing 
each other, fell extinct in voluntary death upon the 
smoking ruins of their country. 

[U. C. 620.] While, however, the Roman arms, 
either by valour or fraud, triumphed in every direc- 
tion, a dark cloud began slowly condensing over the 
city, which, finaUy bursting fcnth in cruel discords 
and atrocious civil wars, was destined to submerge 
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liberty and the republic in the blood of her slaugb** 
tered citizens. 

The intestine dissensions had been a long time 
suspended in the city by the foreign wars which, 
continually succeeding each other, had distracted the 
minds of the citizens and fed the popular pride with 
ideas of glory and grandeur. But the germ of these 
dissensions existed, and sooner or later some acci» 
dental spark must light them into flames. 

The fomous Licinian law, established near the 
close of the fourth century of Rome by Licinius the 
tribune, in favour of the people against the patricians, 
had for more than two centuries fallen into disuse. 
This law established that the lands conquered from 
the enemies of Rome should be distributed among 
the citizens ; no citizen being allowed to possess 
mdre than five hundred acres. In despite of this 
law, however, the patricians had by little and little 
usurped all the lands, and the miserable people, in 
the midst of all the glorious trophies bathed with 
their sweat and their blood, groaned in a profound 
and squalid poverty. 

Tiberius Gracchus, a son of Cornelia, the daugh- 
ter of Scipio Africanus, having attained the tribune- 
shtp, proposed that the Licinian law should be re- 
stored to full force and vigour, and that the senators 
and patricians should be indemnified for their losses 
out of the public treasury. Immense was the oppo- 
sition of these, and immense were the obstacles which 
they opposed to the execution of the law ; but the 
firmness and perseverance of the tribune, sustained 
by the popular &vour, triumphed over every resist- 
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ance, and the Licinian law was renewed. The sen- 
^ ators knd patriciaQS being exasperated, recurred to 
violence. Seconded by their clients and servants 
armed with staves, they went up to the capitol where 
the tribune was haranguing the multitude, and fell 
upon him, calling him a traitor, and accusing him of 
attempting to seduce the plebeians that he might 
make himself a tyrant. In this horrible disturbance 
Tiberius, overwhelmed with blows, fell and expired ; 
and with him expired more than three hundred citi- 
zens who attempted to defend and withdraw him from • 
his mortal peril. 

[U. C. 629.] Caius Gracchus, far from being 
discouraged by so fatal an example, was ambitious 
of the tribuneship, that he might render himself use- 
ful to the people and raise them from their poverty 
by following the Ibotsteps of his unfortunate brother. 
Unfortunately for him he obtained the office. Like 
Tiberius he succeeded in making many laws favour- 
able to the popular interests, and like him perished 
in a conflict between the nobility and the plebeians, 
in which more than three thousand of his friends and 
partisans lost their lives. The Tiber ran tinged 
with blood to the sea, bearing on its waves the mul- 
titude of bodies thrown into it by the ferocious con- 
querors. The scull of Gracchus, upon which a price 
had been set by the Consul Opimius, filled with melt- 
ed lead to render it more heavy, was exchanged with 
the senate for an equal weight of gold. The laws 
established by the murdered tribune were abrogated ; 
and, to the end that the people might not oppose 
dieir abrogation, but the more easily tolerate it, the 
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senate deluded them with the promise of fixing a 
rent upon that portion of land which, by virtue of the 
Licinian law, the patricians should have restored ; 
which rent was to be distributed among the poor in 
perpetuum. But this rent was very soon suppressed ; 
nor did the plebeians gain anything by all these 
lamentable proceedings, but poverty, wounds, and 
death. 

[U. C. 632.] About this time the Romans, not 
however without much difficulty, suppressed and suf^ 
focated in blood a serious revolt of the slaves which 
broke oiit in Sicily ; they also subjugated Dalmatia, 
and established a footing in the southern part of 
Transalpine Gaul, where they founded two colonies, 
Aquitania and the Narbonensis or Narbonne. 

[U. C. 642.] Nothing could better or more 
clearly demonstrate the total abandonment of virtue 
and the utter corruption of the Romans, than their 
conduct towards Jugurtha, who had usurped the 
kingdom of Numidia after having assassinated 
Hiempsal and Adherbal, the sovereigns of that 
country. Corrupting with gold the legates sent into 
Africa for the purpose of verifymg the events, he 
not only obtained pardon, but was by them declared 
innocent. The senate were, however, constrained 
by the murmurs of the people to declare war against 
him. The Consuls Scaurus and Calpurnius Piso, 
vanquished by his gifts, granted him a peace, and 
returned to Rome, laden with gold and ignominy. 
Jugurtha, cited by the Tribune Memmius to appear 
before the Roman senate and people to clear him- 
self from the accusations against him, confiding in 
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his treasures, boldly vent there, spreading corruption 
with a liberal hand among the senators and pati^icians. 
Not fearing to add to all his previous crimes a new 
one of great enormity, he caused the assassination 
of a nephew of Masinissa, who had in vain fled to 
Rome as a secure asylum from his snares. The 
senate, which could have punished him immediately, 
contented themselves with first ordering him to de- 
part, and then again declared war against him. 
This war, undertaken by Metellus and continued by 
Marius, was terminated by Sylla, who possessed 
himself of Jugurtha by treachery. The barbarian 
was reconducted to Rome, to grace the triumph of 
Marius, and, afler the ceremony, strangled in the 
Mamertine prison. 

[U. C. 651.] At this time an immense horde 
. of Teutones and of Cimbri descended from the for- 
ests of the North, traversed Germany, and poured 
like a torrent into Gaul, and even into Italy itselfl 
The Romans hastened to check their impetuous 
career, and drive them back ; but being themselves 
vanquished and routed in many sanguinary conflicts, 
the Consul Marius was charged with the difficult 
enterprise. Nor were the hopes which Rome re- 
posed in his valour deceived. He gave them such 
rebufl^s, first in the vicinity of Aix in Provence, and 
aflerward near Yercellse in Italy, that he destroyed 
the greater part of the barbarians ; few of them ever 
returning to their native country. 

The republic had arrived at the apex of her great- 
ness ; but, as the natural and inevitable consequences 
of riches and luxury, all the vices and evil passions 
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had invaded it in every part, involving in a complete 
and ruinous oblivion even the memory of their pris- 
tine virtues ; and it was evident that in the conflicts 
between the spirit of liberty and unbridled individual 
ambition, the republic itself must infallibly perish. 
Marius, Sylla, and Catiline inflicted the flrst blows ; 
Csesar and Pompey wounded it more deeply ; and 
it cost Octavian little trouble to give it the mortal 
stab. 

The first rise of the civil wars, the lamentable 
picture of which is now to be unfolded, was the 
rivalship between Marius and Sylla ; which, instead 
of urging them to the performance of great actions 
for the good of their common country, induced both 
of them with their own hands to lacerate her bosom, 
and to drink in torrents her purest blood. 

[U. C. 665.] Mithridates, king of Pontus, had 
from his youth conceived a profound hatred against 
the Romans. Hardly had he ascended the paternal 
throne, when he conceived the grand design of dri- 
ving them from the whole of Asia ; and, endowed as 
he was with exalted talents and intrepid valour, might 
reasonably have hoped to succeed in the undertaking. 
With great prudence he collected a formidable force, 
and fell suddenly upon the Kings of Cappadocia and 
Bithynia, allies of Rome, and took possession pf 
their kingdoms. He caused all the Roman citizens 
who were tranquilly living in those states in the se- 
curity of peace, to be murdered in one day, and, 
with his numerous forces crossing the iBgean sea, 
invaded Greece and occupied Athens. 

From the first movement of the inimical monardiy 
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Rome had declared war against him, and confided 
the conducting of it to Sylla. Marius, although old 
and valetudinary, yet devoured with insatiable am- 
bition, desired the command ; and, aided by the 
audacious Sulpitius, tribune of the people, effected 
so much by intrigue and violence that Sylla was de- 
prived of his charge, and he himself clothed with it 
Unwilling to tolerate this outrage, and resolved on 
^vengeance, Sylla marched with the army to Rome, 
which he entered, scattering around him slaughter, 
flames, and death. Marius and Sulpitius saved 
themselves by flight ; but at the desire of Sylla they 
and their partisans were proscribed by the feeble 
senate and affrighted people. Sulpitius, falling into 
the hands of his enemies, was put to death ; and his 
head, brought to Rome, spread terror among the 
people. Nor did Marius save himself without in- 
credible difBculty and continual perils. 

Sylla having departed to combat the public enemy, 
Marius re-entered Italy, where, forming an army of 
the many thousands of factious and discontented 
persons, he placed himself at their head, and marched 
directly for Rome. 

Octavius and Cinna were then consuls ; the latter 
declares in favour of Marius, the former remains 
firm in the party of Sylla. The two consuls come 
to blows, and the Forum is inundated with blood ; 
Cinna, discomfited, goes with his satellites to join 
Marius, and both approaching the city, the wretched 
theatre of these horrid discords, lay siege to it. 
The citizens capitulate — they open the gates — 
Marius and Cinna enter like hungry tigers, shedding 
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a deluge of blood. Upon the heaped bodies of so 
lAany victims, Marius proclaims himself consul foi 
the seventh time, and soon afler dies in the feasting 
and drunkenness in which he attempts to drown his 
remorse, and even the remembrance of his misdeeds. 
[U. C. 677.] Meanwhile, Sylla, proscribed in 
Rome by the Consuls Cinna and Carbo, has liber- 
ated Athens, driven from it the troops of Mithridates, 
and gained over his army the sigAal victories of 
Chsronsea and Orchomenos. Being informed of 
the sanguinary events in Rome, he granted a pieace 
to the enemy, and, thirsting for vengeance, hastened 
to Italy. The Consul Norbanus first, then Marius 
the younger, and then the Samnites who fought for 
the party of Marius, were successively vanquished 
by him in hard fought battles. But Sylla contam- 
inated the glory of his triumphs by exercising with 
a ferocious calmness the most atrocious cruelty, the 
most horrid proscriptions. In these Catiline dis- 
tinguished himself, preluding the civil war already 
meditated by him, with bathing his hands in the 
blood of his own brother. Marius the younger, that 
he might not fall into the hands of his enemies, 
committed suicide ; Carbo was overtaken in his 
flight by Pompey, and put to death. Sylla proclaimed 
himself perpetual dictator, made many wise laws, 
and after having caused to perish, in his slaughters 
and proscriptions, more than a hundred thousand 
citizens, ninety senators, and nearly three thousand 
patricians, fearing nothing from private hatreds and 
resentments, courageously resigned the dictatorship* 
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and proclaimed himself ready to account for his 
conduct. 

Either the terror of his name, or astonishment at 
his voluntary renunciation of supreme power, or the 
remembrance of the services he had rendered, saved 
him ; for no one molested him in bis retirement, in 
which he died of a disease occasioned by his disso* 
lute habits. 

[U. C. 678.] The two Mariuses were dead; 
but their party, strong and active, still maintained 
itself in Iberia, under the direction of the brave and 
illustrious Sertorius. Many Roman generals hav- 
ing been defeated by him, the senate sent against 
him Metellus, and then Poinpey, who, not being 
able to conquer him with arms, did not blush at set- 
ting a' price upon his head. Their infamous de- 
sign succeeded. Perpenna, his confidant, assassi- 
nated him while at a feast. At the death of tbis 
great man the party of Marius fell, and Iberia re- 
turned under the laws of the republic. 

£U. C. 682.] The discipline of the Roman army 
allowed neither the exchange nor ransom of prison- 
ers ; hence it followed that the enemies taken in the 
wars sustained against so many and such various 
nations, populated the fields of Italy with slaves, and 
to them was its cultivation mostly confided. Spar- 
tacus, one of these, a Thracian by birth, endowed 
with great military talents and intrepid courage, ven- 
tured to rebel ; and placing himself at the head of a 
band of slaves not less audacious and resolute than 
himself, they determined to break their chains and 
reconquer their liberty. Having vanquished a pre- 
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tor and discoinfited two consuls, he marched at once 
to Rome. But, attacked by Crassus with a strong 
army, after a long and obstinate confiict in which he 
was several times on the point of gaining the victory, 
he was in the end entirely defeated, and perished on 
the field of battle. Pompey, who then destroyed the 
relics of the rebel slaves, haughtily appropriated to 
himself all the honour of the victory, and, becoming 
consul, knew so well how to manage the people — 
flattering their tastes and sustaining their interests — 
that he shortly became their idol and enjoyed unlim- 
ited favour. 

[U. C. 686.] While the Romans were recipro- 
cally destroying each other in the previously narrated 
civil wars, innumerable corsairs collected from va- 
rious parts, and traversing without obstacle the ^ge- 
an, the Adriatic, and Mediterranean seas, .sacked, 
burned and devastated the shores, ruined commerce, 
and spread everywhere desolation and alarm. Pom- 
pey, charged with the duty of destroymg them, was 
for that purpose invested with supreme authority. 
His success corresponded with his hopes ; in the 
short space of four months the corsairs were scat- 
tered or destroyed, and the seas restored to their 
primeval peace, tranquillity, and security. 

But the grand enemy of the Romans, Mithridates, 
still nourished against them an implacable hatred, 
rendered yet more profound by a remembrance of 
past defeats. Resolved on vengeance, he had em- 
ployed the interval of peace to prepare himself for 
war. Banishing Asiatic luxury from his army, he 
adopted the arms and discipline of his enemy, and 
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did not despair of ultimate triumph. Nicomedes, 
King of Bithynia, having by testament bequeathed 
his kingdom to Rome, Mithridates resolved to pos- 
sess himself of it, and invaded it for that purpose. 
The Consul Cotta, sent against him, was vanquished ; 
but was very soon avenged by Lucullus, who, hav* 
ing destroyed the army of Mithridates under Cyzi- 
cum, drove it from Bithynia, and deprived that mon- 
arch himself of his empire. 

The expelled monarch sought refuge with his son- 
in-law, Tigranes, king of Armenia, and induced 
him to sustain his cause against the Romans with 
his treasures and his forces. The latter, crossing 
the Euphrates, the Tigris, and Mount Taurus, twice 
defeated the numerous armies of the two kings, and 
compelled them to seek safety in flight. 

But4he pride and excessive severity of Lucullus 
had alienated his soldiers, who mutinied against their 
general. Mithridates and Tigranes, turning the dis- 
sensions in the camp of the enemy to their own ad- 
vantage, put to rout Triarius, a Roman leader, and 
again entered upon their possessions. 

[U. C. 687.] Lucullus being recalled, Pompey 
was deputed to the command, and experienced little 
difficulty in reducing to extremes an enemy previ- 
ously enfeebled by so many reverses ; and, as if un- 
willing to rely upon arms alone, he had recourse to 
treachery, exciting Phamaces, the son of Mithridates, 
to rebel against his unhappy father. Mithridates be- 
ing besieged in a castle by the rebels put an end to 
his life. The rebel son obtained from the conquer- 
ors th6' government of the Bosphonis, as a reward 
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for his parricide ; Poatus, and the other conquests 
in Asia, were united with the republic. Possessing 
himself afterward of Syria, Pompey entered into Ju- 
dea, confirmed Ircanus upon the throne of that king- 
dom, took along with him Aristobulus, who was dis- 
puting the crown with Ircanus, and with his array 
laden with glory and riches returned to Italy. 

Catiline, who had commenced his political life as 
we have seen with the massacre of his own brother, 
who had been proscribed by Sylla, being burdened 
with debts and crimes, conceived the design of ex- 
terminating the senate and assuming the supreme 
authority. He collected followers among the disso- 
lute, the malcontent, the villanous, and among those 
patricians who had been reduced to indigence by 
their prodigality. Gifts, promises, flattery, every- 
thing he employed to increase and strengthen his 
party. But Cicero, who, notwithstanding his hum- 
ble birth, had alone by his oratorical talents attained 
the consulship, watched over the welfare of his 
country. 

[U. C. 690.] Catiline, finding that his plots 
were discovered, abandoned the city, and at the head 
of a numerous band of conspirators directed his steps 
towards Cisalpine Gaul, to excite there a revolt 
Some of his accomplices, who remained at Rome, 
were arrested, convicted, and put to death. Petre- 
ius, who by order of the senate pursued Catiline, 
overtook and attacked him. The conspirators, des- 
pairing of pardon, fought like lions ; but, overcome 
and conquered, the major part of them, including 
Catiline, were destroyed. Public thanks were ren« 
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dered to Cicero, who was named the fkther of his 
country. 

Caesar had already begun to appear upon the ho- 
rizon of the republic. An inconceivable compound 
of sofbiess, libertinism, effeminacy, vast talents, in- 
trepidity, and courage, he proceeded cunningly step 
by step laying the foundation of his future elevation. 
Needing for the promotion of his own advancement 
the credit and influence which the splendour of his 
triumphs gave to Fompey, and his immense riches 
procured for Crassus, he managed to reconcile him- 
self with these two haughty enemies, and formed 
with them the first triumvirate. By their means he 
attained the consular dignity; and by a new and 
moderate agrarian law which he proposed, (causmg 
a portion of the lands of Campania to be distributed 
among twenty thousand poor citizens,) he also gained 
the favour of the plebeians. In vain did Cato and 
his colleague Bibulus attempt to oppose him ; Cae- 
sar, sustained by Fompey and Crassus, triumphed 
over every obstacle ; and his two opponents, cov- 
ered with mud and followed by the imprecations and 
missiles of the plebeians, were compelled to abandon 
to him the Forum and all authority. 

Next, to liberate himself from the watchfulness 
of Cicero, whose eloquence he feared, he excited 
against him the seditious Tribune Clodius, who, by 
accusing him of having caused some citizens (tlie 
accomplices of Catiline) to be put to death contrary 
to the laws, compelled him to resort to voluntary ex- 
ile. He afterward succeeded in removing Cato, 
not less formidable to him than Ciciero, by inducing 
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the senate to charge him with a mission to dethrone 
Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, upon the pretext that that 
island belonged to the republic. He then obtained 
for himself the quinquennial government of the two 
Gauls, and departed at once to make the conquest 
of Transalpine* Graul. 

[U. C. 700.] After the departure of Gsesar, 
Pompey caused Cicero to be recalled from exile ; 
and Crassus, greedy of riches and ambitious of glo- 
ry, obtained the government of Syria, sacked the 
temple at Jerusalem, and moving against the Parthi- 
ans, met his death in their deserts. 

CsBsar, although far from Rome, and occupied in 
subjugating warlike Gaul, did not lose sight of the 
aflfaiiB of the republic, nor spare gold and promises 
to increase his partisans. Pompey observed with 
an eye of jealous envy the happy success and in- 
creasing glory of his rival ; and as his term was ap- 
proaching its close, privately solicited the senate to 
recall him. The friends of Csesar maintained that 
as Caesar and Pompey had precisely the same rights, 
both, if either, should be withdrawn from their re- 
spective commands. But Pompey succeeded : he 
preserved his authority, while Caesar was recalled. 

CsBsar, resolved to sustain himself with arms, and 
secure in the affections of his brave legions, crossed 
near Ravenna the fatal Rubicon, the limit of his gov- 
ernment, and commenced the civil war. The sen- 
ate declared him an enemy to the republic, and or- 
dered Pompey to combat him. But Pompey, 
alarmed by the incredible celerity of the movements 
of his formidable rival, vilely abandoned Italy with- 
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out combating, and passed into Greece, where he 
hoped to collect a considerable force. Caesar (made 
at Rome at first dictator, and aflerward consul) fol- 
lowed him there, and on the plain of Pharsalia the 
great contest was decided. 

[U. C. 705.] Although the army of Pompey 
was twice as numerous as that of Caesar, he was, 
notwithstanding, entirely vanquished in the encoun- 
ter. The unhappy general fled into Egypt; but 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, to acquire the favour of 
the conqueror, caused him to be beheaded. Caesar* 
without giving a moment of truce to the beaten ene- 
my, followed Pempey into Africa, where he was filled 
with indignation at beholding the head of his rival, 
which was presented to him by order of the perfidi- 
ous monarch. Ptolemy, irritated by the reproofs he 
received instead of the eulogies and reward i he had 
expected of Csesar, first insidiously and aflerward 
openly made war upon him. By this difficulty Cae- 
sar incurred great perils, from which, however, his 
firmness and his fortune enabled him to escape. 
Ptolemy lost his life, and the conqueror placed upon 
the head of the beautiful Cleopatra, of whom he was 
enamoured, the crown of Egypt. 

He then with admirable promptness discomfited 
Pharnaces, king of the Bosphorus, destroyed the 
party of Pompey in Iberia and in Africa, (where Cato 
put an end to his own life that he might not survive 
the liberties of his country,) and then returned to 
Rome. There he celebrated four triumphs — ^for 
Gaul, for Egypt, for Pharnaces, and for Juba, king 
of Mauritania ; there in adulation excessive honours 
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were decreed to him ; there he was declared perpet^ 
ual dictator. 

[U. C. 709.] But the friends of liberty and the 
republic seeing in him but a tyrant, conspired against 
his life. Under the conduct of Brutus and Cassius, 
the heads of the conspiracy, they assailed him in the 
open senate, where he fell, pierced with twenty-three 
wounds, at the feet of Pompey's statue, just when 
he was upon the point of passing into Asia to punish 
the Parthians for the defeat and death of Crassus. 

The assassination of Caesar was ineffectual for 
the re-establishment of the republic and of liberty. 
These had received their deathblow from the licen- 
tiousness and total debasement of the Roman char- 
acter ; and those citizens who yet cherished them 
were too few in number to entertain the hope of re- 
storing to the people their pristine energy. 

In fact, the people looked with horror upon the 
assassins, who, brandishing their bloody daggers, ran 
through the streets proclaiming that the tyrant was 
dead, and calling upon them to rise for liberty. De- 
ceived in their expectations, they took refuge in the 
capitol ; but the popular fury increasing at every mo- 
ment, and judging themselves no longer secure there, 
they finally fled from the city with the resolution to 
save the republic or perish with it. 

The young Octavius, a nephew of Julia the 
sister of Csesar, and (he adopted son of the lat- 
ter, then presented himself to claim the paternal in- 
heritance. Antony, who was already Caesar's lieu- 
tenant, and aspired to succeed him in authority, 
looked with jealousy upon Octavius. Seeing, hoW- 
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ever, that he was especially favoured by the people, 
he became reconciled to him. But concord could 
not long continue between two ambitious men who 
were both striving for the same object. New strifes 
sprung up between the rivals — strifes which the 
sword alone could decide. Cicero declared him- 
self in favour of Octavius, and hurled the thunders 
of his. eloquence against Antony, who was then be- 
sieging Decimus Brutus in Mutina or Modena, a 
city of Cisalpine Gaul ; and so effective were his 
labours that he caused Antony to be declared a pub- 
he enemy. The senate ordered two consuls, Hir- 
tius and Fansa, and Octavius, who was therefore 
named pro-pretor, to combat him. Pansa was van- 
quished by Antony, and lost his life in the engage- 
ment ; Hirtius also lost his life, but his troops were 
victorious. Antony, discomfited, fled into Transal- 
pine Gaul, and joined Lepidus, another of Caesar's 
lieutenants. Octavius after the victory, seeing him- 
self neglected and viewed with suspicion by the sen- 
ators, reconciled himself with Antony, and with him 
and Lepidus formed that celebrated alliance known 
by the name of the second triumvirate. 

The triumvirate, (omnipotent through the authority 
of the people, who never refused their suffrages to 
the strongest,) afler having freed themselves of De- 
cimus Brutus by assassination, agreed unceasingly 
to pursue the murderers of Csesar, and with them 
also to destroy the particular enemies of each. They 
met on a little island in the Lavinus, between Mo- 
dena and Bologna, divided their power, and with un- 
exampled atrocity proscribed all their enemies, recip- 
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rocally sacrificing their clearest friends and relatives. 
Lepidus immolated his brother, and Antony sacri- 
ficed his uncle to obtain the life of Cicero. They 
threatened death to any one who should give asylum 
to one of the proscribed ; they offered rewards to as- 
sassins, and promised liberty to the slaves who 
should murder their masters. Rome, Italy, the prov- 
inces, all were inundated with blood to satiate the 
rage of three monsters who had about them nothing 
human but the form. 

[U. C. 711.] Satisfied with blood, they separa- 
ted : Lepidus remained in Rome, Antony and Oc- 
tavius crossed the Adriatic and passed with the army 
into Macedonia, where Brutus and Cassius had col- 
lected their forces. The two armies encountered 
at Philippi, where Brutus and Cassius being defeat- 
ed, fell upon their own swords. 

Afler the victory Octavius returned to Rome, 
where he reflected how he could best rid himself of 
his imbecile colleague, Lepidus, who was solely in- 
debted to his baseness for his exaltation. Antony 
transferred himself to Cilicia, where he cited to his 
tribunal Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, to render an 
account of the equivocal course pursued by her du- 
ring the war.. Secure in the power of her charms, 
she went boldly : to show herself to the effeminate 
triumvir and to be justified, was one and the same 
thing, irresistibly enchained by the beauty and the 
arts of this flattering princess, Antony forgot himself 
— the world. 

[U. C. 719.] Not thus Octavius: with a con- 
stant view to remaining sole master of the repub- 
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lie, he freed himself from Lepidus, whose life he 
disdained to take. Under the pretext that Antony 
had slighted his wife, Octavia, the sister of Octa- 
vius, the latter declared him his enemy, and pre- 
pared for war. 

Antony also on his side prepared for the con- 
test ; and in the waters of Actium and on the 
neighbouring shores, the East and West was seen 
to meet in battle, to decide which of the two ty- 
rants should wield the sceptre of the world. An- 
tony was betrayed by his doting love. Cleopatra 
had wished to follow him with her fleet, to be a 
witness, as she said, of the battle and the victory ; 
but, frightened by the noise of the battle and ihe 
cries of the combatants, she fled, and was fol- 
lowed by her foolish lover, who for her sake re- 
nounced the hopes which his courage and the tried 
valour of his well-skilled legions gave him. 

[U. C. 722.] His warriors, indignant at his 
vile and shameful abandonment of them, submitted 
to Qctavius, who very soon reduced £gypt to a 
Roman province. Antony destroyed himself in 
Alexandria ; and Cleopatra, afler having in vain 
attempted to seduce with her beauty and her wiles 
her cold conqueror, in whose breast ambition reigned 
alone, to avoid the scorn of the triumph, procured 
death from the sting of an asp. 

Thus fell ihe republic — thu» fell Roman liberty 
— and thus Octavius remained sole master of the 
world. 



SECOND EPOCH. 

• 

FROM OCTAVIUS AUGUSTUS TO AUGU8TULUS ; THE 
RISE, DECLINE, AND FALL OF THE WEST- 
ERN ROMAN EMPIRE. 

The liberties of Rome being submerged in the 
blood of her citizens, we have henceforward but to 
witness the wretched spectacle of the deep degrada- 
tion into which the greatest people that ever swayed 
the universe were precipitated by their vices and 
their depravity ; affording to every reflecting mind a 
terrible and decisive proof of the insufficiency of the 
republican system for a society debauched by luxury, 
chilled by selfishness, and whose members are ready 
to make any sacrifice for the attainment of individual 
wealth and personal aggrandizement. In such evil 
times, however, some bright examples will shine 
forth in the midst of universal corruption and sub- 
serviency, as the lightning in a dark and tempestuous 
night flashes an instant in the heavens, only to ren- 
der more sensible to the eye of the lost traveller the 
profound obscurity which wraps the earth. 

[U. C. 726.] Octavius, to whom the senate in 
its adulation gave the surname of Augustus, having 

F 
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vanquished the weak and effeminate A.ntony« and 
arrived at Rome, of which he was now the absolute 
master, hypocritically pretended to believe himself 
unable to sustain the weight of so much authority, 
and feigned a wish to abdicate. The senate, with 
equal duplicity, clearly perceiving the uselessness 
of taking at his word a man upon whose nod the 
army depended, and to whom vengeance cost but the 
waving of his hand, continued the comedy. They 
prostrated themselves at his feet, and conjured him 
to retain his power for the benefit of the republic. 
Apparently unable to resist such warm solicitations, 
Augustus yielded. Rejecting the odious titles of 
dictator and king, he assumed that of emperor, or 
general ; and, by governing with much wisdom and 
moderation, suc6eeded in gradually consolidating the 
supreme authority he hafl usurped. One of the 
means of which he availed himself to produce this 
effect, was uniting in his person alone all judicial 
. power, which had before been separate and distrib- 
uted among many persons. To the imperial dig- 
nity, to which was conjoined the supreme command 
of the army, he united the consular and proconsular 
authority, the judicial and censorial power, and, 
finally, the high pontificate, so considerable in those 
times through the influence of religion. He retained 
the good-will of the senate, by leaving to it the ap- 
pearance of much power, and the affections of the 
people, by granting them a variety of festivals and 
amusements, and^ by maintaining abundance in 
Rome : to them he leh the usual election of the 
magistrates ; but regulating the comitia, or popular 
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assemblies, according to his will, his creatures onl/f 
to the exclusion of all others, were chosen. Above 
all, be studied, with modesty, affability, and benefits, 
to make them forget the crimes, the atrocious per- 
fidies and the sanguinary proscriptions which had 
served as the basis of his exaltation. 

Augustus confided the government of Rome to 
his son-in-law Agrippa, and proceeded to visit his 
Asiatic provinces. PhraAites, king of the Parthians, 
intimidated by his approach, hastened to purchase 
peace, surrendering the prisoners and Roman stand- 
ards which had fallen into his hands at the defeat 
of Crassus. Returned thence to Rome, the senate 
wished to give him such new proofs of adulation, 
that Augustus, sick and disgusted, rejected them. 

[U. C. 742.] Agrippa, enfeebled by an expedi- 
tion into Pannonia, now called Hungary, died, leav- 
ing two sons, Caius and Lucius, of a very tender 
age. Augustus, having need of a son-in-law en- 
dowed with wartike talents of which he might avail 
himself on occasion, compelled Tiberius, a son of 
his consort Livia, to repudiate a wife whom he loved, 
and espouse his daughter Julia, (he widow of 
Agrippa, and already &mous for the dissoluteness 
of her habits. Tiberius, a crafty dissimulator, 
obeyed with feigned joy, considering that this shame- 
ful marriage would be the foundation of his future 
grandeur. 

In these times many barbarous and warlike peo- 
ple menaced the frontiers of the Roman empire. 
Tiberius was sent to repel the Dacians, the Panno- 
Dians, and the Dalmatians; Drusus, his younger 
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brother, inarched against the Germans, who were 
preparing to cross the Rhine for the purpose of in- 
undating Gaul. Having discomfited the Germans 
in four successive campaigns, Dtikus died in the 
midst of his glorious career, at the age of thirty-one 
years, lamented by all Rome for his many virtues. 
Tiberius, after having vanquished and humbled the 
people against whom he had been sent, succeeded 
his brother in the directicte of the Germanic war, 
and successfully terminated it. The temple of 
Janus, which had been closed but twice in seven 
centuries, in token of universal peace, was now by 
Augustus closed for the third time ; the empire en- 
joyed a profound repose for many years, during 
which the Saviour of the world was bom. 

[U. C. 754.] Greatness does not place man 
above the reach of human afflictions. The death 
of Drusus, and that of Gains and Lucius, sons of 
Agrippa, and tenderly loved by Augustus, saddened 
the days of his old age. But that which most sen^^ 
sibly pierced his heart, was the public and unbridled 
hbertimsm of the two Julias, the one his daughter 
and the Qther his niece. He sent them both into 
exile. But while the important and signal victories 
gained over the Dalmatians and the Pannonians» by 
his nephew Germanicus, and by Tiberius, whom he 
had adopted to succeed him in the empire, somewhat 
tempered his domestic afflictions, the terrible news 
of the defeat and death of Varro, and the destruction 
of the Roman legions commanded by him in Ger- 
many, immersed him in grief and overwhelmed him 
with consternation. Tiberius iCnd Germanicus im- 
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mediately repaired to that province, defeated the 
brave German, Arminius, and, at least for a timet 
re-established tranquillity there. Tiberius, leaving 
Germanicus with eight legions to guard the province, 
returned to Rome, where he was by Augustus asso- 
ciated as his colleague in the imperial power. 

[U. C. 767.] In a short time, however, Tiberius 
remained sole emperor, in consequence of the death 
of Augustus, which naturally occurred, or, as some 
pretend, was dexterously accelerated by his 
impatient successor. 

Whether he was or was not guilty of that crime, 
Tiberius was such a monster that his contemporaries 
might well have believed him culpable without doing 
him injustice. 

In fact, full of distrust, and therefore perfidious 
and cruel, he commenced his reign with the assas- 
sination o£ the young Agrippa. Pretending that it 
was his desire to abdicate ihe imperial authority in 
favour of liberty, he spread a snare for the senators, 
and their vileness alone hindered them from falling 
into it. Jealous of the glory acquired in Germany 
by his brother Germanicus, against the brave and 
ferocious Arminius, and yet more of the aflfection 
which was cherished for him by the legions under 
his orders, he hastened to recall him. He invented 
the crime of lese-majesty, or treason, and encouraged 
with rewards the infamous tribe of spies and in- 
formers. 

Germanicus promptly obeyed the order for his 
recall, and was honoured with a magnificent tri- 
urM^Mial celebration for his victories. But the more 
f2 
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tbe people demonstrated their love for him, the more 
profound became the jealousy and hatred of Tibe- 
rius. To remove, therefore, to a distance, and the 
more easily to rid himself of the innocent object of 
his hatred, he sent him to suppress some troubles 
which had sprung up in the remote provinces of 
Asia, and gave the government of Syria to the 
haughty Piso, a man disposed to become the instru- 
ment of his perfidy and the executor of his designs. 

Germanicus quieted with great prudence the dis- 
turbance in Asia, and so well understood how to 
mingle mildness with severity that in a brief period 
tranquillity was perfectly restored; and he gained 
for himself, by his justice and afiabili^, the hearts 
of that gratefuls people. But grave disputes arose 
between him and Piso, and this prince shortly aAer 
fell sick and died at Antioch, declaring that he had 
been poisoned by Piso, and conjuring his friends to 
avenge his death. 

[U. C. 772.] The accused was, in fact, recalled 
to Rome to answer to the accusation, where he de- 
fended himself boldly ; but, seeing himself abandoned 
by Tiberius, who, fearing the universal indignation, 
dared not protect him, he committed suicide. 

[U. 0. 776.] Germanicus being dead, the cru- 
elty of this emperor went on increasing in a ratio 
with the constantly increasing vileness of the sena- 
tors and patricians ; and he also added a sombre 
and melancholy humour which caused him to hate 
society, and seek total solitude. 

His misanthropy was so much flattered by his 
niinister, Sejanus, who had already raised his auda- 
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clous aspirations to the imperial crown, that, taking 
an eternal leave of Rome, he retired with a few fol- 
lowers to Capri, which was rendered famous by his 
fury and libertinism, forbidding any person's coming, 
as he said, to trouble his repose. 

Sejanus, liberated from Uie presence of the sus- 
picious Tiberius, composed of the pretorian soldiers, 
of whom he was the prefect, an army ready to second 
his ambitious designs. With a slow poison he freed 
himself from Drusus, the son of the emperor, and 
by means of atrocious calumnies obtained the exile 
of Agrippina, widow of Germanicus, and her eldest 
son. By the same means the second son of Agrip- 
pina was confined in a prison ; the cowardice and 
baseness of her third son, Caius Caligula, found fa- 
vour with Tiberius, who then adopted him as his 
successor. 

[U. C. 782.] Having seduced the widow of 
Drusus, the favourite then demanded her hand of the 
monarch, who was unconscious of his plans ; but 
this step ruined him, by awaking the suspicions of . 
the emperor. Not daring, however, to declare his 
distrust of Sejanus, of whose strength he was igno- 
rant, Tiberius had recourse to his usual cunning. 
He seasoned with soothing language the refusal of 
his consent to the proposed nuptials, nominated Se- 
janus consul, and overwhelmed hipa with caresses 
to reassure him. Nor did his design fail. While 
die favourite, deceived by the imperial favours, was 
tranquilly meditating other means of accomplishing 
his object, he was suddenly arrested by Macro, the 
new prefect of the pretorians, and immediately tried, 
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condemned, and executed. From this period the 
cruelty of the tyrant had no longer any limits. 

[U. C. 786.] At this time was condemned to 
death, by the governor of Judea, as a rebel against . 
the empire, Jesus Christ, the founder of the new 
religion of the Christians, which in a short time had 
spread itself over the three parts of the then known 
world. There are three apparent causes why it was 
embraced with so much avidity by so many and such 
different people, in whose minds the respect for the 
ancient divinities and superstitions had already been 
much weakened : the purity of the evangelical 
morality, its profound disdain of the goods of this 
worid, and, finally, the perfect equality of all men 
before God, which it established. 

The poor and the slaves were, therefore, the first 
to enrol themselves in great numbers under the 
banner of Christ ; the sanctity of the first Christians 
then added some of the rich to their number ; but ^ 
when the new religion sat with Constantine triumph- 
antly upon the throne, conviction, interest, adulation, 
all combined to bring the whole people over in 
crowds, with the exception of a few who were ob- 
stinate in their errors, and unwilling on any account 
to abandon the stupid belief of their fathers. 

[U. C. 790.] Meantime Tiberius had ceased 
to live, having been assassinated by Macro, who 
proclaimed and caused to be recognised as emperor, 
Caius Caligula, the youngest son of Germanicos 
and Agrippina, adopted as we have said by Tiberius. 
If one monster had descended to the tomb, anothei 
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had ascended the throne ; but the reign of this last 
one was sufficiently short. 

The circumstance of his being the son of Ger- 
manicus, the idol of the Koman people, Was very 
favourable to Caligula. He suppressed for some 
time the perverseness of his disposition, dnd at first 
affected, not virtue, but the appearance of it. But, 
tired of restraint, he soon gave a free course to vice 
and the most brutal passions. He shed rivers of 
blood, and trampled under foot the laws and cus- 
toms, gratitude, humanity, reason. Adulterous and 
incestuous, he insisted upon leaving divine honours 
paid to him ; and, impelled by the delirium of his 
vicious course, he even made his favourite horse a 
consul. 

A prince so unworthy the throne could not reign 
long. Chsreas, the tribune of a cohort, conspired 
against the insane tyrant, and, at the head of his ac- 
complices, assailed and destroyed him in the fourth 
year of his reign. 

[U. C. 794.] To these succeeded the cowardly 
and imbecile Claudius, a brother of Germanicus, 
and uncle to Caligula, proclaimed emperor against 
bis will by the pretorians, who found him concealed 
and trembling with fear, lest he also should fall by 
the hands of the conspirators. The debased senate 
recognised him without resistance. The soldiers 
obtained great recompense, and the unfortunate 
Chaereas paid with his blood for his bold but inop- 
portune attempt to restore liberty to Rome. What 
use« indeed^ could the Romans have made of itt 
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already accustomed as they were to tiend their necka 
under the heavy yoke of servitude ? 

Like Tiberius and Caligula, profiting by good 
counsels in the commencement of his reign, Claudius 
originated some useful institutions and suppressed 
some odious and tyrannical abuses; but yielding, 
after a short period, to the ascendency of his wife, 
Messalina, to her and to the d^egs of the slaves and 
freedmen of the court he granted his entire confix 
dence. From that time these became the arbiters 
of the destiny of the empire : they accumulated im- 
mense riches by selling offices and dignities to the 
highest biddet", abrogating the laws, changing the 
regulations, and putting everything into a state of 
confusion. 

. In a few Roman bosoms yet remained some 
sparks of the pristme energy ; though their number 
was not sufficient to break the fetters of a country 
sunk so low in servitude. Hence, from time to, 
time, some brave spirits would enter into eonspmi* 
cies ; but very soon discovered, by the numerous 
spies and informers who under a thousand forms 
insinuated themselves everywhere, they yielded up 
fives which had thenceforth become odious and in- 
supportable. 

In such a conspiracy perished, by voluntary 
deaths, Aria and Foetus, distinguished personages. 
Aria courageously exhorted her husband to escape 
by death the atrocious apd ignominious punishment 
which awaited him. Seeing that he was wavering 
and irresolute, she planted the dagger in her own 
breast, and drawing it out, reeking with blood, gave 
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it to him, saying, ** Take t^ Pmius^ ii dot% not huri 
mtfc^" £ncouraged by her generous exampiei he 
plunged it into his own heart, and they both fell 
dead together. 

[U. C. 796.] Britain had been rather shown 
than given to the Romans, by Gffisar. Claudius 
conceived, or, to speak more properly, was made to 
conceive, the project o^ subjugating that barbarous 
and savage coun^, separated by the ocean from 
the rest of the world. Plautius landed there with a 
strong army, and conquered the poor and savage in- 
habitants, who, to his well-armed and disciplined 
legions, had nothing to oppose but feeble arms, 
cries, and undirected courage ; and thus Britain 
was united to the empire by Claudius, who went 
there to receive its submission in person. Mauri- 
tania, in Africa, submitted to the same destiny. 

[U. C. 801.] Messalina, meanwhile, immersed 
in the most ii^Bunous debauchery noted by every 
one except her stupid husband, closed her career 
by publicly. espousing one of her paramours, whom 
she proposed to place upon the throne of Claudius, 
as titd had already introduced him into his bed : and 
perhaps she would have succeeded, had it not been 
for a quarrel between her and some ribald freejmen, 
formerly ministers to her passions. These gave in- 
formation to the emperor, who, trembling for his life, 
confided to them the care of liberating him from his 
peril. The news of the death of Messalina and 
her accomplices could hardly reassure him. 

Widowed for the third time, he espoused his niece, 
Agnppina, daughter of 6e.rmanicus».and widow of 
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Domitian. If, in the infamy of her bahtts, this last 
did not equal Messalina, she certainly lefl her far 
behind in the crimes she was urged to commit by 
her inorclinate ambition. The relationship was no 
obstacle to this ominous hymen : the slavish senate 
hastened to publish a decree, by. which it was per- 
mitted to uncles to marry the daughters of their 
brothers^ 

To place promptly upon the throne Domttius 
Nero, her own son, to the exclusion of Britannicus, 
the son of Claudius, that she might reign m his 
name, was the sole scope of all the desires, of all 
the intrigues, and of all the crimes of Agrippina ; and 
she spared no efibrts to accomplish her intent. Ex- 
ile, poison, or the dagger removed every person who 
' might be able to oppose her designs. By her charms 
and flatteries she procured frOm the imbecile mon- 
arch the adoption of Nero ; and afterward, fearing 
that others might attempt to induce him to repair 
the enormous injustice done to his own son, Britan- 
nicus, she liberated herself from her weak husband 
by opportune poison. 

[U. C. 807.] The senate placed the extinct 
emperor on the list of the gods of Rome, and re- 
cognised Nero, whom Burrhus, the general of the 
pretorians, had already proclaimed as his successor. 

Happy for Rome and the Roman Empire, were 
the first movements of the reign of this prince. 
WhUe Seneca and Burrhus, his preceptors, contin- 
ued to direct his steps, his conduct was in every 
respect most commendable. But, alas ! the happy 
dawn which announced so clear a day was soon con- 
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verted into tempestuous night, and tlie most profound 
darkness. That disposition which showed itself so 
docile and so mild as to weep at the condemnation 
of a criminal, in a short time could make merry while 
wading in torrents of innocent blood. The base ad- 
ulation and vicious ilattenes of infamous courtiers 
soon, triumphed over the severe precepts of the phi- 
losopher and the experienced warrior. 

The ambitious Agnppina, indignant at perceiving 
that she had less influence. over her son (whom by so 
many crimes she had raised to the throne) than the 
libertines who surrounded him, suffered her anger to 
exhale in bitter reproaches, and menaced the ingrate 
with declaring herself in favour of the disinherited 
Britannicus. This imprudent menace was a sen- 
tence of death against that unfortunate youth, who, 
being by Nero's order poisoned at a banquet, fell 
lifeless in the presence of Agrippina and the whole 
court After this atrocious misdeed, committed with 
as marvellous cold blood as could have been exhib- 
ited by the most hardened in crime, Nero had no 
longer either prudence or restraint He gave him- 
self wholly to feasting, drunkenness, and the most 
infamous libertmism. He scoured the streets of 
Rome by night, followed by a band of courtiers as 
<}issolute as himself, and wo to the unfortunate citi- 
. zens who fell in their way. Seneca and Burrhus, 
sorrowing, saw these disgraceful disorders,.but being 
without power to impede or repress them,, lamented 
them in silence. Nero becoming violently enamoured 
of the adulterous and beautiful Poppaea, took her from 
the villanous Otho, who had himself stolen her firom 
o f 
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her first husband. Poppsea, ambitiofls to wear the 
imperial diadem, solicited Nero to repudiate the 
beautiful and virtuous Octavia; but Agtippifla 
strongly opposed the unworfhj act. In consequence 
of this the adulteress conceived a violent hatred 
against her, and with little trouble she induced the 
enamoured emperor to commit matricide. 

[U. C. 812.] The son, wishing to perform se- 
cretly a deed which would have filled the people with 
horror, caused to be constructed, with an infernal in- 
genuity, a galley which could be decomposed at 
any given moment, and thus send all who were within 
it to the bottom of the sea ; the few who were in the 
secret, and were to be the executors in the plot, wete 
to save themselves in another galley. He then ree- 
onciled himself with his mother, went to Raise, and 
nviting her to visit him there, sent the treachero«is 
lessel for her conveyance. Agrippina embarked--^ 
iMit the contrivance did not work according to the 
wishes of her unnatural son. Tlie machinery which 
was to submerge the boat having but partially obeyed 
the intentions of the executors, she threw herself into 
the sea, and swimming courageously, reached the 
shore. From thence, suppressing in her bosotn 
the just rage wluch the occasion inspired, she caused 
Nero to be informed of her shipwreck and escape. 

The imperial Culprit trembled at this unexpected 
annunciation ; and not imagining that the princess 
considered this sinister event as a simple accident, 
feared her vengeance. To be beforehand with her 
he won over to his willthe courtier Seneca and (he 
weak Burrhus, who already trembled for themselvesi 
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a«d sentence of death was pronounced and executed 
against the mother. Agrippina was guilty of a thou- 
sand crimes, but her own son, for whose sake she 
had been criminal, was not the proper person to pun- 
i^her. 

The mother* whose presence had slightly re- 
strained Nero, having fallen, the extravagant disoi^ 
der of his conduct increased. The time which he 
did not pass in reveb and libertinism, he henceforth 
passed with musicians, mimes, and actors, and at 
the races, disputing the prize with all who distin- 
guished themselves in those arts. And who would 
have dared to excel him, or to refuse to him the 
prize? 

[U. G. 814.] About these times the Britons, 
uinder the conunand of their queen, Boadicea, re* 
belled and caused great losses to the Romans. The 
discipline of the latter, however, under the command 
of Suetonius Paulinus, enabled their small number 
to triumph over the multitude of their brave enemies, 
whose impetuous courage was not sustained by order 
and preparation. The queen, after having fought 
with heroic valour, not being willing to fall alive into 
the hands of the conqjuerors nor to survive her de- 
feat, committed suicide. 

[U. C. 815.] During this year the last feeble 
barrier which had yet remained against the fury of 
the tyrant disappeared — Burrhus died, not without 
the suspicion of poison. Seneca, foreseeing per- 
haps the approach of a like fate, abandoned the court 
The death of the one, and the removal of the other, 
w^re signals for the destruction of the unhappy Octa- 
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via. That virtuous princess was accused of adultery 
by the infamous freedman, Anicetas, the assassin of 
Agrippina, and fell a victim to the ambition of Pop- 
psea. The latter did not long, however, enjoy her 
usurped diadem ; for soon after she also paid with 
her life for the perilous honour of becoming the wife 
of a monster, for whom nothing sacred and inviolable 
existed on earth. 

Afler the death of Octavia, an extensive fire al- 
most entirely destroyed Rome : the universal hatred 
against Nero caused him to be accused, perhaps un- 
justly, of havmg originated it. He, in return, ac- 
cused the Christians, who, although in obscurity, had 
considerably multiplied in the capital of the world. 
An ignorance of their rites and dogmas caused them, 
by the ignorant multitude, to be confounded with the 
Jews, with whom they shared the general odium and 
contempt of the idolaters : consequently the Chris- 
tians and Jews together, indiscriminately, paid with 
atrocious punishments for a misdeed which they had 
not committed. Some were murdered by the fuiy 
of the vulgar ; others served to feed the flames ; oth- 
ers, stripped of their clothing and plastered with bitu- 
men, were miserably burned in the circus, the streets, 
and the public squares. By the exertions of Nero, 
Rome rose from her ashes more regular, more beau- 
tiful, more splendid. All glittering with gold and 
gems, rich in vast gardens, lakes, and groves, rose 
the imperial palace, occupying the tops of the Pala- 
tine and Esquiline hills, and the ample valley be- 
tween them. So many were the hands occupied in 
these labours, and so great the profusion of gold, th%l 
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in a short time scarcely any trace of the devastating 
flames remained. 

[U. C. 818.] The tyrant finally exhausted the 
patience of bis subjects, and many conspired against 
him ; but the secret, although jealously guarded by 
the conspirators, escaped, and much blood of the 
guilty and innocent was shed and mingled. The 
patrician Piso, the freedwoman £picarides, the cen- 
turion Sulpitius, Seneca, Lucan the author of the 
Pharsalia, the epicurean Petronius, the senators Sa^ 
ranus and Traseus, and innumerable others lost their 
lives. His valour and virtue became fatal to Gor- 
bulo, an illustrious warrior and conqueror of the Par- 
thians : Nero, fearing in him a rival in power, sacri- 
ficed him to his jealousy. 

[U. C. 820.] The tyrant, not daring to attempt 
any warlike enterprise whence to acquire military 
&me, aspired to the acquisition of a difierent reputa- 
tion at a cheaper rate and without any risk. Fol- 
lowed by aa army of musicians, singers, and dan- 
cers, he traversed Greece, disputing the crown at 
the Olympic, Isthmian,Pythian, and Nemean games. 
Obtaining in fiict more than two thousand prizes, he 
believed himself more renowned and more glorious 
than all the iUustrious men of the republic who had 
preceded him. Nor did the servile adulation of all 
orders of people fiul him on his return ; they emu- 
lated each other in baseness, comparing him to Apollo 
and Hercules. 

[U. C. 821.] But this insensate display was 
the last triumph of Nero. Yindex and Galba, (the 
former governor of Spain and the latter commander 
g2 
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in Gaul,) weary of obeying an insane and bloody 
tyrant, raised the standard of revolt. To these was 
united Yirginius, a leader of some legions in Germa* 
ny. Nero, as cowardly as he was crueU over- 
whelmed by this ominous annunciation, remained 
uncertain and irresolute. Nymphidius, prefect or 
general of the pretorians, and Tigeilinus, the in&- 
mous minister to his debaucheries, abandoned and 
raised against him the pretorian bands, to whom 
they promised immense gifls in the name of Galba, 
who had accepted the empire offered to him by Y in- 
dex and Yirginius. The despairing tyrant concealed 
himself in the villa of his freedman Phaon, without 
the Nomentine gate. Being informed that the sen- 
ate had condemned him to death as a public enemy^ 
he attempted to kill himself, but his courage &i]ed 
him. Hearing, however, the approach of the sol- 
diers who were to drag him to punishment, and not 
being able to support the idea of the atrocious out- 
rages that awaited him, he tendered his throat to 
his freedman, and died at the age of thirty years^ 
leaving a name which alone expresses every species 
of crime. In him the family of Augustus became 
extinct 

The order of succession to the throne not being 
regulated by the laws, as they were up to the time 
of Caligula, the pretorians arrogated the right of c<m- 
ferring it upon the one who would purchase it of 
them at the highest price. 

Magnificent promises had been made to them by 
Tigeilinus and Nymphidius, in the name of Galbo. 
And it is easy to conceive with how much indignsr 
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tion these troops were (Died when the nc'W 6iii{>erort 
arriving in Rome, far from paying them in all or in 
part the promised recompense, sharply replied to 
their demands that ^^an emperor selects his soldiers^ 
he does not buy tkem*^^ Great was the error of Gal* 
ba, for in those times no one could expect to reign 
long without the' friendship of the soldiers. 

This prince was at the advanced age of seventy- 
three when he was ca]le|d to the throne ; of severe 
habits, inflexible, and ec^onomical even to avarice. 
Having disgusted the military, he did not fear to o& 
fend also the people ; refusing to them through econ- 
omy the feasts, spectacles, and largesses which his 
predecessors had lavished upon them in great profu- 
sion. With excessive rigour he punished a conspir- 
acy organized against him ; putting many citizens 
to death without the form of trial. On the other 
hand he tolerated divers civil officers who employed 
the most infamous means to enrich themselves. 
Such imprudences could not prove otherwise than 
&tal to him. 

[U. O. 822.] Galba soon perceived his situa- 
tion ; and, to dissipate the clouds which already be- 
gan to collect over his head, he sought the aid of the 
illustrious and virtuous Piso, whom he adopted as 
his successor. But both of them, unhappily, per- 
ished in a sedition of the pretorians : who, allured by 
his splendid promises, had proclaimed as emperor 
the dissolute Otho — ^the same from whom Nero had 
taken Poppsea. 

The senate, always prepared to recognise as sov- 
ereign the one pointed out to them by the swords 
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of the pretorians, recognised even Otbo without re* 
hftctance ; but the German legions dissented from 
the choice, and proclaimed Yitellius, their captain. 
Which of these two men were most unworthy of the 
throne it would be difficult to pronounce. If ib»y 
fiiiled to compare with Nero in cruelty, they had io^ 
their antecedent lives paragoned him in the coarsest 
vices and in the most base disorders. 

The two competit<Hrs marched against each other 
to decide the grand contest with arms. At first sue* 
cess was in favour of Otho, but his total defeat at 
Bebriacum, between Cremona and Mantua, termi* 
nated the contest in favour of Yitellius, who, in c<m* 
sequence of the voluntary death of his rival, remained 
sole emperor. 

In her new sovereign Rome saw a tyrant ren- 
dered stupid by his vices, always immersed in wine, 
in blood, and in debauchery. He very soon fell into 
universal contempt, which was succeeded by the 
most lively hatred* 

Vespasian, then a general of the Roman army 
employed against Judea, profited by it. From the 
most humble commencement he had been, partly by. 
merit and partly by the flexibilty of his dispositiouv 
raised first to Uie dignity of consul, and then to the 
command of the army in Syria. With the aid of 
Mutianus, governor of that province, he succeeded 
in exciting a revolt there, and in causing himself to 
be proclaimed emperor. 

Mutianus and Antonius Primus, with the legions 
of Mffisia, of Pannonia, and of Dalmatia, which all 
took the part of Tespasian, moved rapidly towards 
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Italy ; the sound of anoos awakened YiteUins, but 
not until the assailants had anived at Cremona and 
besieged it The troops of Yitellius hastened to 
Sttocour Oreoiona ; but, defeated in battle and dis- 
peraed, they could not prerent the lall of the misera- 
ble city, which was pillaged and reduced to ashes. 

The conquennr passed the Apennines, meeting 
with no other obstacles than those of nature and the 
indement season of the year. Yitellius, despairing 
of being able to resist, purchased his life of Flavius 
Sabinus, the elder brother of Yespasian and prefect 
of Rome, by abdication. But, at the moment of 
despoiling himself of the imperial purple, his tears 
melted the hearts and awakened the sympathies of 
the inconstant multitude who had detested him but a 
short time before. They flew to arms in his de- 
fence, and, seconded by the Germanic cohorts, as- 
sailed Sabinus, who, too weak to defend himself, took 
refuge in the capitol, where he proposed to repel 
'their assault. Here the Yitellians, marching to the 
attack with irresistible impetuosity, set fire to the 
capitol, penetrated through the flames, and destroyed 
the wretched Sabinus with all his followers. 

On receiving this fatal news, Antonius Primus 
accelerated his march, entered Rome sword in hand, 
and murdered all who appeared before him ; and 
Yitellius (surprised in die house of a slave where be 
had concealed himself) fell into the hands of the 
conqueror. 

The wretched man, covered with dirt, with his 
vestments torn, and tied like a malefactor, became 
the mock of that same people who a few days b&« 
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fore hid defended him ; he expimd amid their out- 
rages, and his body was ignominiously dragged 
through the streets and thrown into the Tiber. 

[U. C. 823.] After so many monsters, who 
during the course of nearly seventy years had oon* 
tinued to contaminate the empire, Rome finally saw 
in Yesfwsian an emperor worUiy of the throne. He 
united all the finest gifls of a true prince : some have 
objected to him sdely that he exceeded m love of 
money. 

Laborious, modest, and assiduous in the cares of 
his government, he re-established the ancient laws* 
subjected the army to its pristine discipline, reformed 
the senate and restored in pert its ancient splendour^ 
caused justice to be rendered with exactness, re- 
pressed luxury and licentiousness, and in all he was 
the first to set the example to all. 

The Batavi and the Gauls revolted during this in- 
terval, but being assailed by a respectable force 
which had been sent against them, after some resist- 
ance they submitted. 

Longer, more serious, and much more san- 
guinary waa the Jewish war, commenced by Yespft* 
sian under Nero, and terminated this year by Titus, 
his son. The Hebrews, after their return ftom the 
celebrated Babylonish captivity, were governed the* 
ocratically, and had no other prince than their pontiff, 
or high priest Subjected by Pompey to the domin- 
ion of the Romans, they continued to govern them- 
selves with their own princes and laws. The trium- 
vir, Antony, imposed upon them a foreign king, the 
Qkiiel Herodt who was confirmed in his reign by An- 
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gustus, when Tictorj had declared hini sole emperor. 
But the same Augustus, indignant against Archelaus, 
the son and successor of Herod, took from him the 
crown, drove him into exile, and reduced Judea to 
a Roman province. The Jews, badly interpreting 
their prophets, flattered themselves that the promised 
and expected Messiah was to be a warlike and con- 
quering king, who would not only free them from 
the servitude imposed upon them by the Romans, 
but, with the force of arms subjugating all nations to 
the sceptre of Judah, would render the Hebrews the 
most important people of the universe. 

Fall of these fiiUacious hopes, and closing dieir 
eyes to the Kght which shone around them, they were 
unwilling to recognise in the poor and humble car- 
penter of Nazareth ^e promised Saviour, and were 
always in expectation of the one who was to realize 
their chimeras. 

fn such a frame of mind, it is not to be wondered 
at that an ignorant, fhnatical, and superstitious peo- 
ple should accept for the Messiah the first audacious 
impostor who might present himself in that charac- 
ter. 

Many in fkct appeared who usurped that holy 
name, and many seditions and rebellions against the 
Romans fbUowed. Nero <irdered Vespasian to sub- 
due that restless and turbulent people ; he obeyed, 
asid Jerusalem alone remained unconquered when 
iie became emperor. Departing at once for Rome, 
be lefi the Jewish war to the ^direction of his son 
Titus. 

Titus, induced by the nSdaess and humanity of 
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his disposition, attempted every means to induce 
that raging and insensate people to submit, but in 
vain. 

He then had recourse to force, and after a long 
and obstinate siege entered by assauh that unfortu- 
nate city, inundated it with blood, and burned and 
destroyed it to its foundations : thus fulfilling the well 
known prophecy of Daniel.* 

[U. C. 832.] Afl^r a glorious and happy reign, 
Vespasian died, leaving to posterity the fame of an 
excellent emperor. He was the first of the CsBsars 
who died a natural death ; all his predecessors hav- 
ing perished by the sword, by poison, or other vio- 
lence. 

He was succeeded by Titus, and this name alone 
expresses the most complete eulogium of the new 
monarch. He was the delight of Rome and 
of the subject world ; but too short was the life of 
this best of princes ! of too short duration was so 
good a reign! Poisoned, as was generally sup- 
posed, by the monster who was to succeed him, his 
brother Domitian, he deceased in the second year 
of his reign. The principal occurrence during his 
reign was the frightful eruption of Vesuvius, which 
spread around desolation, terror, and death. Two 
entire cities, Herculaneum and Pompeii, disappeared 
under the torrents of burning lava, and the neigh- 
bouring mountains were covered with feruginous 
cinders. The naturalist Pliny, who ventured too 
near, to observe the terrible phenomenon, sacrificed 
his life to his curiosity. 

* Obapter iz. 
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'To the good Titus succeeded his brother Domit- 
iao, who united in himself all the folly and atrocity 
of Nero and Caligula. Tain as he was cowardly, 
he affected all the militaiy titles. He caused. him- 
self to be adored as a god, while he plunged into the 
most infamous debaucheries. He encouraged pimps 
and spies with great rewards, and lavished the hi^ 
est offices and most honourable dignities of the em- 
pire upon vile informers. He immolated numerous 
victims for the imaginary cilme of lese-majesty or 
treason. An enemy to every science, he held all 
scientific and literary men in profound odium, and 
drove the philosophers into exile. He ferociously 
pursued both Christians and Jews, no distinction be- 
ing made between them in those times by the idol- 
aters. 

The brave Agricola distinguished himself about 
this time by the successful wars sustained by him 
against the Britons, and the Caledonians now known 
as the Scotch. He strengthened the Roman con- 
quests in that distant island, and rendered his gov- 
ernment acceptable to the people. Jealous of so 
much glory, Domitian recalled him ; and Agricola 
had need of all his modesty and circumspection to 
avoid the d Atiny which, under the imbecile tyrant, 
always menaced merit and virtue. 

[U. C. 849.] But if the power to make others 
tremble is given to tyrants, they in turn are often 
obliged to tremble for themselves; and whoever 
gorges himself with slaughter, must expect soon or 
late to satiate the hatred of others Mrith his own blood* 
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This was experienced by Domitian, who fell a vic- 
tim to a conspiracy contrived in his own palace* 
His wife found a list of persons marked for proscrip* 
tion, written by the hand of her dreaded husband, 
where with terror she read her own name among the 
first on the list. She immediately communicated 
the intelligence to the victims designated, and it was 
soon concluded to prevent the butchery. The^ con- 
spirators, being by the empress privately introduced 
into the secret apartments, suddenly assailed and de- 
spatched him. With the consent of the senate, Ner- 
va was then proclaimed emperor. 

Nerva was an old man, venerable for his age and 
virtues ; but, either from age or natural disposition, 
weak and timid. He governed with wisdom and 
mildness, but his weakness was the cause of grave 
disorders. This was plainly perceived by Nerva 
himself, during a sedition of die pretorians, which he 
could not quiet without much difficulty and peril. 
Forming then the project of seeking for himself and 
for the empire a firm and safe support, lie found it 
in Trajan, whom he adopted as his colleague and 
successor. After this most important act, Nerva 
died of a violent excess of choler against an offend- 
ing senator. » 

[U. C. 851.] Trajan united in himself the rarest 
gifts and most brilliant qualities. Brave in war, so- 
ber, modest, an enemy of luxury and ostentation, he 
governed with so much wisdom and moderation that 
die Romans gave him the name of Optimus. 

The Dacians, profiting by the weakness of the 
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two preceding emperors, had rendered themselves 
formidable under the conduct of their king, Deceba- 
lus,and had constrained the vile Domitian to purchase 
with a tribute an ignominious peace. Trajan, wish- 
ing to wipe this blot from the Roman name, marched 
against them, defeated them in battle; and granted 
them peace on humiliating conditions. 

The barbarians soon violated the peace and com- 
menced the war anew. The emperor then deter- 
mined to conquer Dacia, threw his celebrated bridge 
across the Istrus, and defeated Decebalus, (who, to 
avoid falling into the hands of his conquerer, put an 
end to his own life,) and reduced the conquered coun- 
try to a Roman province. It comprehended the ter- 
ritories now known under the names of Transylvania, 
Moldavia, and Wallachia. The noble military col- 
umn in his honour, erected in Rome aAer his 
death, where it yet exists entire, shows in its spiral 
sculpture the events of this celebrated expedition. 

Thence turning his conquering arms against Cos- 
roe, king of the Parthians, he conquered Armenia, 
Mesopotamia, and Assyria, advancing even to the 
remote Indian Ocean; but, assailed in the midst 
of his victories by a grievous infirmity, he intrusted 
Adrian with ^e command of the army and retraced 
his steps towards Rome. He failed, however, to 
arrive there, and died in Cilicia, after a glorious reign 
of seventeen years. 

[U. C. 870.] Trajan did not directly persecute 
the Christians, but ordered that they should be pun- 
ished when accused and convicted of Christianism. 
A strange decision this for so excellent and moder- 
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ate a prince, since, if the Christians were offendem, 
why hinder the search for them ? and if innocent, 
why punish them ? 

Adrian, akin to the defunct monarch, and favoured 
by the management of his widow, Piotina, made the 
army believe* that he had been by Trajan adopted 
as his successor ; and in this way found little diffi- 
culty in procuring himself to be proclaimed emperor. 
He then excused hiniself to the senate for not hav- 
ing waited for its suffrages, on the ground that he 
had been constrained to yield to the wishes of the 
legions. The senate feigned belief, and confirmed 
an election they had not the power to annul. 

The virtue of Adrian was more apparent than 
sincere, as appeared from divers traits of useless 
and excessive severity, while he boasted of his 
clemency and justice; nevertheless he cannot be 
denied the praise of having governed the empire 
wisely, of having maintained the discipline of the 
army, and of having promulgated excellent laws and 
regulations. 

Two defects have been attributed to him by his 
cotemporaries ; a base jealously towards those who 
were distinguished for literary merit, and a great 
irregularity in his habits. His <»xcessive friendship 
for Antinous, to whom he dedicated temples, idols, 
and incense, has also been noted. 

One of his measures which proved most advan- 
tageous to so vast an empire, was a visit to all the 
provinces of which it was composed. Examining 
himself the most minute details, he reformed a 
thousand abuses which had been introduced or en* 
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couraged by the governors. * He erected in Britain 
a strong wail from the mouth of the Tyne to the 
Gulf of Sol way, and behind this bulwark secured 
that part of the Roman' confines against the incur- 
sions of the Piots and the Caledonians. Consider- 
able portions of this wall remain to this day. 

[U. C. 887.] About this time the Hebrews re- 
volted again, under the guidance of Barcochebas, 
who audaciously assumed the title of the expected 
Messiah. Their inflexible obstinacy had obliterated 
from their minds the fatal remembrance of the evils 
suffered by the nation in the last war with Titus. 
With more fury than ever they flew to arms, and so 
obstinate was the resistance they opposed to the 
Romans, that the brave Julius Severus, who had 
been sent against them by Adrian, could not entirely 
conquer and subjugate them until afler three mur- 
derous campaigns, in which nearly six hundred 
thousand Jews were exterminated. The rest of the 
nation, sold or dispersed over the whole surface of 
the empire, were prohibited, under pain of death, 
from setting a foot in Jerusalem, which was rebuilt 
by order of the emperor, under the name of JEHa 
Capitolina. 

[U. C. 891.] Adrian, afler having adopted the 
wise and virtuous Antoninus as hb successor, died 
of a lingering illness, and was, like his predecessor, 
ranked among the gods. 

In the vicinity of Rome, there yet remains a vast 

space covered with heaps of majestic ruins, and 

known to the modems under the name of Villa 

Adriaoa* In this place that prince caused to be 

h2 
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erected numerous and * magnificent edifices, similar 
to those which he had seen in £^pt, Greece, 
and Asia. This proud collection, which was first 
stripped and pillaged by the emperors who succeeded 
Adrian, and afterward ruined by time, and still more 
by the destroying hands of the barbarians who in* 
vaded Italy, yet ofiers to the eye considerable re- 
mains of baths, theatres, temples, liln^ies, &c., fi^om 
which its original magnificence may be inferred. 

Antoninus, having become emperor, offered to his 
cotemporaries the rare spectacle of the purest phi- 
losophy upon the throne. He reigned twenty-two 
years, and they were twenty-two years of happiness 
for the empire. When he died, the event was ac- 
companied by universal lamentation and weeping— 
a funeral eulogium deserved by very few princes. 
In such veneration was his name held, that for more 
than a century the emperors who succeeded him 
gloried in bearing it ; but by how few of them was 
it merited ! 

[U. C. 913.] Nerva and Trajan having restored 
to the senate some portion of its ancient dignity, 
the army for some time ceased to dispose of the 
imperial sceptre. That august assembly now con- 
ferred it upon Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Yerus, 
both adopted by Antoninus. But how vast was the 
difference between the two princes ! The second 
was as vicious and dissolute as the first was wise 
and virtuous. 

Marcus Aurelius, hopmg that the cares of war 
would tend to withdraw his coHeague from fan 
«hameful libertinism, sent him to repress the Par* 
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thians, who had invaded Armenia, and to vindicate 
the honour of the Roman arms^ which had sufiered 
defeat from these warlike people. Lucius Yerus 
departed,' not like a brave man to fight for his coun- 
try, but to procure for himself new pleasures and 
pastimes. His lieutenants conquered for hirn ; ani^ 
he, loaded with pompous titles and unmerited hon- 
ours, returned to Rome as much a coward as be- 
fore, and plunged deeper than ever into his accus- 
tomed drunkenness and debauchery. 

While' Marcus Aurelius caused himself to be 
every day more and more beloved for the admirable 
mildness and justice of his reign, the Marcomanni. 
and other barbarous people near the Istrus^ menaced 
the frontiers of the empire. The emperor marched 
against them, and very prudently took with him 
Yerus, whom he did not wish to leave at die head 
of the government, for fear of the disorder which his 
conduct might occasion in the state. The death 
of the latter, however, relieved him from all appre- 
hensions 'on that score. 

[U. G. 923.] The war against the Marcomanni 
lasted five years ; during which the emperor gained, 
among others, a victory celebrated for a singular oc- 
currence. The soldiers were dying of thirst, and 
the entire plain, an arid desert for an indefinite dis- 
tance, offered no prospect of water. Suddenly the 
sky was obscured by dense clouds, and, amid the 
flashing lightning and rolling thunder, a great quan- 
tity of rain fell upon the Roman camp, white im- 
mense hailstones, driven by an impetuous wind, 
were precipitated upon the camp of the enemy. 
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The Christians and infidels both agreed in consider- 
ing this event as a miracle ; the first attributing it 
to the prayers of an entire legion of Christians who 
fought in the Roman army, and the second to the 
favour of Jove, the protecting deity of Rome. In 
fact, on the military column erected by the emperor, 
upon which the memorable events of the war are 
sculptured, may be seen the figure of that divinity in 
the act of granting rain to the supplicating Romans* 

These barbarians, having been conquered by force 
of arms and superstitious terror, asked and obtained 
of the conqueror, not only peace, but also some 
establishments in the provinces they had been dis- 
posed to invade. 

.[U. C. 926.] After the happy termination of 
this war came the rebellion of Avidius Cassius, who 
caused himself to be proclaimed emperor in Syria. 
It was, however, an unfortunate event for him ; since 
his officers, repenting of the support they had given 
him in his audacious undertaking, murdered him 
three months ader. The family and accomplices 
of the rebel obtained, through the clemency of the 
emperor, full and entire pardon. 

The only stain upon the character of this good 
prince, was the excessive weakness which he evinced 
in peacefully sufiering the base irregularities of his 
consort Faustina. Instead of repudiating her, or 
constraining her to prudent conduct, he lavished 
trusts and dignities upon the accomplices of her 
infamous wantonness, and honoured her with the 
title, till then unknown, of Mother of the Camps and 
Armies, Nor did he show less weakness towards 
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his son Commodiis, presumptive heir to the empire. 
Blinded by his paternal love, he left in him a mon- 
ster for a successor, who was destined to renew the 
unhappy days of Nero and Caligula. 

[U. C. 933.] Marcus Aurelius died in Panno* 
nia, where he had been called by the war against the 
Marcomanni. Excepting his excessive weakness^ 
which resulted so fatally to the empire, he was a 
model for princes. 

He promulgated no edict against the Christians, 
although it is a fact that under his reign they suffered 
violent persecutions in Gaul. But, on the one side, 
the fanaticism of the pagan prieiits, offended at see- 
ing the number of the adorers of their gods, of the 
victims, afid the amount of their own revenues, every 
day decreasing ; and on the other, the ardent zeal 
of the followers of the new religion, which openly 
attacked ike dominant belief, certainly caused most 
of the troubles. 

Under the mild reigns of five excellent princes, 
the empire had enjoyed a respite from the horrors 
of insensate tyranny, when the sceptre came iiUo 
the hands of Commodus ; this one, from the very 
commencement, equalled in infamy and wickedness 
all who had in a similar career preceded him upon 
the throne. As cowardly as he was vicious, he 
purchased peace of the barbarians so ofbn defeated 
by his father, and did not blush, after such an in- 
glorious proceeding, to enter Rome with a triumphal 
celebration. 

The citizens were no longer unaccustomed to 
the sight o/f crowned monsters : a conspiracy .was, 
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however, excited against him, at the head of which 
was his own sister Lucilla. But the imprudence 
of a young senator, who, before the concerted signal, 
unsheathed bis dagger, crying, '' This is what ike 
wnate sends ihee^^ caused the miscarriage of the at- 
tempt, and cost the hves of a great pumber of per- 
sons, who, with Luciila, were executed. The em- 
peror, struck by the words which had escaped the 
young senator, conceived a violent hatred against 
that body, which he demonstrated on every occasion. 

Such was the alarm with which this plot inspired 
the tyrant, that upon the shghtest pretexts and upon 
the most frivolous accusations, he caused the most 
distuguished persons to be put to death, pardoning 
neither favourites, kindred, nor fiiends — ^if, indeed, 
tyrants can have friends. 

Uniting, then, the excess of libertinism with that 
of iblly, he assumed the name and vestments of Her- 
cules, and killed wild beasts with arrows in the am- 
phitheatre. Ambitious, henceforth, of the glory < f 
a brave gladiator, and armed with a well-tempered 
cuirass and a keen-edged sword, he descended into 
the arena, and boasted of victories gained over ad- 
versaries who were compelled to fight him naked, 
and with dull and blunted weapons. 

[U. C. 945.] He did not, however, escape his 
merited destiny, but fell, unhonoured, tmder the 
blows of a prostitute and a gladiator, 

Letus, the prefect of the pretorians, one of those 
who had conspired against Commodus, caused the 
wise old Fertinax to be proclaimed emperor by that 
band of soldiers. He, to enable himself to pay the 
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largesses promised to the soldiers by Letus, sold 
whatever the insensate luxury of Commodus had 
collected of the most precious and costly. During 
the period of three months it was seen that in Perti- 
nax the Antonines were revived. He regulated the 
laws, the finances, and the military discipline. But 
his excellent reign continued only three months. 
The pretorians, (who in more recent times have had ' 
their imitators in the janizaries of Constantinople, 
and in the strelitz of Moscow,) accustomed to the 
license which they enjoyed under the tyrant, and un- 
willing to submit to the discipline to which the wise 
Pertinax subjected them, rebelled against him ; and, 
running to the palace, immolated him to their sedi- 
tious fury. The empire being then put up for isale, 
was bought, at the price of twenty-five thousand ses- 
terces for each soldier, by Didius Julidnus, who was 
able to promise a greater sum than his competitor 



The people and the senate, indignant at the infa- 
mous contract, and refusing to acknowledge the ve- 
nal sovereign, proclaimed Niger, the governor of 
Syria, and invited him to return to Italy to take the 
reins of empire. The troops he commanded also 
proclaimed, and the eastern provinces recognised 
ium. 

If Niger had marched at once to Rome, he would 
have Inet with little resistance on the part of Didius 
Julianus, and probably would have been acknow- 
ledged by the whole empire. But, whatever might 
have been the cause of his detention in Asia, he 
lost much most precious time, during which a much 
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more dangerous competitor than Didius arose against 
him. 

Septimus Severus, general of the legions of Pan* 
nonia, an ambitious, crafty, and most active man, 
being informed of the tragic end of Pertinax, pur- 
chased of his troops the empire, and was proclaimed. 
Behold, then, three emperors at once ; one in Asia, 
another in Pannonia, and a third in Rome. 

Septimus Severus lost no time, but mardied di- 
rectly to the capital, where he arrived without en- 
countering any obstacle whatever. The pretorians, 
after having obtained from Didius all he had pronor 
ised, basely abandoned him, and accepted with avid* 
ity the new promises of Severus. The miserable 
Didius falling into the power of the senate, they 
caused him to be decapitated. 

[U. C. 946.] The pretorians very soon had 
cause to repent their vile conduct and th^ faith they 
had put in the promises of Severus. At the head 
of a powerful army, he was soon recognised by the 
senate and people. Immediately aAer wl^ch he sur* 
rounded the seditious pretorians with his troops, con- 
demned to death all those who had taken any part in 
the assassination of Pertinax, and expelled the re- 
mainder from the service, banishing them to a dis«> 
tance from Rome. He then selected fifty thousand 
of his best soldiers, and formed a new pretorian 
guard. 

As he had broken his &ith wilh the pretorians, so 
did he also with the senate ; causing, contmry to his 
promise given, a great number of its members to be 
put to death. He then re-established order in all 
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the branches of the administration, and transferred 
himself to Asia, to combat there his competitor Ni- 
ger. 

[U. C. 947.] Niger, routed in three battles by 
the lieutenant of Severus, lost with his life his right 
to the empire ; and Byzantium, which adhered to his 
party, taken by assault by Severus, or, as some say, 
surrendered at discretion, was entirely destroyed. 

The emperor, an adept at dissimulation, fearing 
that in his absence Albinus, governor of Britain, 
might rise to dispute with him the sceptre, had him 
n^med augustus, and in this manner anticipated his 
atten\pt. Having freed himself from his rival Ni- 
ger, he next set about getting rid of his colleague 
Atbinus. lie therefore took from him the title of 
augustus, deprived him of all the prerogatives which 
were attached to it, and irritated him with every spe- 
cies of outrage, in order to obtain a pretence for op- 
pressing him. Albinus, persuaded by the conduct 
of the emperor that he was determined on his destruc- 
tion, attempted to save himself by a desperate act : 
he caused himself to be proclaimed emperor by the 
legions under his command, and started for Italy. 
Fortune did not favour his audacious resolution. 
Encountering Severus between Lyons and Trevoux 
in Gaul, and being entirely defeated after a bloody 
contest, he killed himself in order to avoid falling 
alive into the power of his implacable rival. 

Terrible were the consequences of this fatal ca- 
tastrophe to the friends and accomplices of Albinus. 
The papers of the latter falling into the hands of 
Severus, and being by him minutely examined, more 
I 
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than Cotty senators were sacrificed to the imperial 
vengeance. If this prince alienated from himself 
the hearts of the senators and patricians by his cru- 
elty, he took good care to conciliate the people and 
the soldiers with largesses, festivals, and spectacles. 
And sio secure of them did he deem himself, that he 
did not fear to leave Rome to suppress the Parthi- 
ans and to put an ^id to the incursions of the wan- 
dering Arabs upon the territory of the empire. 

Crafty and distrustful as the emperor was, Plau- 
tianus was enabled, by his dexterity and adulation, to 
govern him to the extent that he induced him to con- 
sent to the marriage of his daughter with Caracalla, 
the eldest son of the emperor, and already declared 
augustus. 

The favourite, proud of his imperial alliance, 
abused his power, as is common with favourites, and 
rendered himself odious to the multitude. The ha- 
tred of his son-in-law, however, exceeded that of all 
others, as he had been constrained by paternal au- 
thority to espouse the damsel. Resolved to destroy 
his father-in-law, he caused him to be denounced to 
the emperor as guilty of treason. While the unhap- 
py Plautianus was attempting to justify himself, Car- 
acaila threw himself furiously upon him, disarmed 
him, and caused him to be murdered by the guards 
in the imperial presence. 

[U. C. 961.] Severus had another son named 
Geta ; both of these young princes were equally im- 
uiersed in vice and libertinism — moreover an irrec- 
oncilable hatred had existed between them from in- 
iaocy, which time, instead of destroying, had con* 
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tribated to increase and fortify. All the efforts of 
Severus to correct his sons and inspire them with 
fraternal sentiments proving useless, he took them 
with him to Britain on an expedition against the Cal- 
edonians ; these, passing the wall which separated 
them from the Roman provinces, infested them with 
frequent incursions. Little glorious, and above all 
little useful was a war against barbarians who, pro- 
tected bj rugged and inhospitable mountains, com- 
bated in wandering and scattered bands, and did as 
much injury in flying as in resisting. The whole 
advantage gained with the blood of fifty thousand 
brave warriors who perished there, vras a small tract 
of territory which he sought to protect against the 
attacks of the Caledonians by a wall erected between 
the gulfs of Forth and Clyde. 

Caracalia attempted during this expedition to . 
murder his father. Discovered in the act, Severus 
gave him some paternal reproofs and pardoned him. 
But nothing coudd move his tiger's heart ; he soon 
afler contrived a conspiracy to dethrone him. This 
also being discovered, the emperor punished his ac- 
complices and spared the principal culprit. 

[U. C. 964.] Severus, already valetudinary, 
not being able to support the grief of having two 
such evil-disposed sons, died at York, in the sixtieth 
year of his age. 

The celebrated Tertullian wrote, under this em- 
peror, his famous apology for the Christians, then 
severely persecuted by virtue of ancient edicts pro- 
mulgated against them by the predecessors of 
Severus. " We replemsh," said he, ^ your cities, 
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your villages, the senate, the army; we leave no- 
thing to you but your theatres and your temples." 
This passage leaves no doubt of the immense pro- 
gress which Christianity had made at this period. 

Caracalla and Geta both suc<^eded their deceased 
father ; and in both increased from day to day the 
rancour that consumed them. The court was di- 
vided between the two brothers ; each laid in wait 
for the other ; each guarded against the other ; until at 
length, both becoming tired of living in continual fear 
and peri], they agreed to divide the empire between 
them, so that Caracalla should reign in the west and 
Geta in the east. Julia, their mother, opposed this 
division, which would have shaken the empire to its 
foundations ; and so earnestly laboured with prayers 
and tears, that she obtained an apparent reconcilia- 
tion between them. 

Brief, however, was her joy ; for how could the 
impious man, who did not fear to grasp tlie parricidal 
dagger to slay with his own hand him to whom he 
owed his existence, fear to kill a hated brother? 
He pursued him one morning, sword in hand, through 
the apartments of the palace, and caused his guards 
to murder him, even in the arms of his miserable 
mother, who vainly attempted to defend him. Nor 
did Geta perish alone. The tyrant destroyed an 
incredible number of persons accused or suspected 
of friendship or partiality for that prince. 

As for the rest, Caracalla reigned in blood and 
vice, like Nero and Commodus, and like them also 
perished ; being murdered by Macrinus, prefect of 
the pretorians, who, gaining the pretorian legions 
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bj his JiberaKty, induced them to proclaim him 
emperor. 

[U. C. 971.] Macrinus, by birth and habits un- 
worthy of the high post to which he had aspired, fell 
in a short time ; precipitated by a conspiracy planned 
by the ambitious Mesa, sister of the £mpress 
Julia, who, gaining the legions as usual with gold, 
caused her nephew, Heliogabalus, a priest of the 
sun, to be proclaimed and recognised as emperor. 
The abandoned Macrinus, falling into the power of 
his rival, was put to death. 

What shall we say of this new prince, who as- 
cended the throne at the age of fourteen years 1 He 
was a monster. The mind revolts at repeating the 
narration of the same crimes, the same horrors, the 
same cruelty. To distinguish himself from those 
who had preceded him in vice and folly, he created 
a senate of women ; and, clothed in a woman's 
habiliments, as a woman he espoused a slave. He 
also rendered himself equally ridiculous by the su- 
perstitions of his priesthood ; and finally fell into 
such contempt, that, after an infamous reign of four 
years, the pretorians determined to bear with him no 
longer, and slew him. He was the thirteenth em- 
peror who died a violent death. 

[U. C. 975.] The troops, the senate, and the 
people, recognised as the successor of Heliogabalus, 
Alexander Severus, aged sixteen years, who had 
been adopted by his cousin Heliogabalus. 

Judiciously guided by his mother Mammea, and 
by bis grandmother Mesa, he reigned with much 
applause, his virtue being the more conspicuous from 
I 2 
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the contrast it aflbrded to the vices of his predeces- 
sors. 

A great revolution which in these times broke out 
in the East, claimed the attention of the young prince, 
and compelled him to visit those distant provinces. 
The Parthians were the only people in that quartei 
who had not yielded their necks to the Roman yoke. 
Often vanquished, but more often victors, they had 
preserved their independence of the masters of the 
world. 

Artaxerxes, king of the Persians, ambitious of 
raising again the throne of Cyrus, made war upon 
the Parthians ; he defeated in three bloody battles 
their king, Artabanuid, (who lost his life in the third,) 
and made himself the mastier of that vast kingdom ; 
the Parthians, losing their formidable name, became 
Persians. 

Proud of such great success, and of the possession 
of so much power, he claimed of the Romans the 
restitution of Mesopotamia, of Syria, and of all Asia 
Minor as far as the shores of the JEgean, as prov- 
inces formerly conquered by Cyrus, and belonging 
to the kingdom of Persia. 

[U. C. 986.] Alexander Severus replied with 
arms ; and completely routing the barbarian in a 
pitched battle, taught him to moderate the ambition 
by which he was devoured. 

He then directed his conquering legions towards 
rebellious Germany ; but in that, for him, unfortunate 
expedition, he was assassinated by Maximin, a mili- 
tary tribune, who caused himself to be proclaimed 
Hy the troops, whom he had seduced, as isuccessor. 
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The Christians, under this good prince, enjoyed 
a happy, toleration, which contributed to increase 
their numbers beyond measure, in every part of the 
empire. In every direction Christian temples rose 
upon the ruins of the waning idolatry. Christianity 
bursting from its original obscurity, the mists of pa- 
ganism were everywhere dispelled by the triumplmnt 
light of the Gospel, and every indication presaged 
its approaching victory over the ridiculous supersti- 
tions of expiring paganism. 

[U. C. 988.] Maximin, of barbarous origin and 
manners, having ascended the throne, exercised the 
supreme power with a fury equal to that with which 
it had been acquired. His violence and his insar 
tiable avarice very soon caused conspiracies against 
him, and these gave an extended career to his cruelty. 
'He vanquished the Germans, the Dacians, and the 
Sarmatians, and these victories increased immeasu* 
rably the sanguinary ferociousness of his character. 
Africa revolted against him, and named as emperors 
the two Gordiani, father and son, both most worthy 
of the throne ; but vanquished by the governor of 
Numidia, who held tl;Lat country for Maximin, the 
young Gordianus was slain in the conflict, and the 
father, despairing of his fate, plunged a dagger into 
• his own heart. 

The senate, being no longer willing to acknowledge 
Maximin, gave to the empire as his successors, 
Balbinus and Maximus, to whom the people added 
Gordianus III., who was only thurteen years of age. 
On the reception of this unpleasant intelligence, die 
tyrant, foaming with rage, marched rapidly for Italy, 
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and laid siege to Aquileia, which refused him a 
passage. But the pretorians, weary of his yoke, 
and assisted by his son, put him to death. 

[U. C. 991.] The new emperors, Maximus and 
Balbinus, made it their study by wise government 
to restore the affairs of the empire, which had been 
disturbed by so many revolutions. The pretorians, 
however, irritated at being compelled to obey princes 
whom they had not themselves proclaimed, destroyed 
the strongly excited and well-founded hopes of the 
nation by suddenly and barbarously murdering them. 
They then brought into their camp the young csesar 
and proclaimed him emperor, under the name of 
Gordianus III. He selected, for a minister to guide 
his inexperienced steps in the difficult business of 
governing men, the wise and virtuous Misitheus,. 
whose daughter he espoused, and to whom he con- 
fided the important office of prefect of the pretorians. 
With him he then at once departed for the East, 
where Sapor, heir of the throne and of the vast am- 
bitious designs of Artaxerxes, had renewed his preten- 
sions and the war. On his arrival he routed Sapor 
in battle, drove him beyond the frontier, and retook 
Nisibis, the principal city of Mesopotamia, which had 
been previously occupied by the Persians. But ir- 
reparable to the young emperor was the loss of 
Misitheus, who died of dysentery during the course 
of these expeditions. Gordianus substituted for him 
the traitor Philip, an Arab by descent, who intrigued 
so successfully with the army that the legions com- 
pelled the prince to take him for colleague and tutor. 
Philip, having gained his purpose, rid himself of 
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Gordiaaus by poUoo* and was proclaimed sole em- 
peror. Making peace with the Persian king, ho 
then returned to Home, and flattered himself that he 
should long enjoy the fruits of his infamous treason ; 
but he deceived himself. The legions of Pannonia 
and Mesia having named Decius, their general, as 
emperor, he marched to Italy without delay to as* 
sail Philip. The latter prepared for his defence, 
but was vanquifhed and slain with his son, in the 
battle fought by the two competitors near Yerona. 

It has been supposed by some ecclesiastical au- 
thors, we know not upon what authority, that this 
usurper was a Christian ; whether he was so or not, 
we do not well perceive what advantage so pure and 
holy a cause could derive from having such a wretch 
numbered among its members. 

[U. C. 1002.] Decius rendered himself cele« 
brated for the fierce persecution caused by his edicts 
against the Christian religion. He reigned only two 
years, and perished io an expedition against the 
Goths, who had passed the Danube. 

Gallus and ^milianus disputed the empire, and 
were both murdered by tlieir own soldiers. 

To these succeeded Yaleriao, an honest man and 
good magistrate, but a feeble emperor. He gained 
some advantages over the barbarians, who had al* 
ready begun to make themselves heard from every 
portion of the borders of the empire. He then trans- 
ferred himself to Mesopotamia, to repress the haughty 
Persian monarch. Sapor, and having lost a battle wa^ 
compelled to beg for peace. Sapor requested a per- 
gonal interview, to which he repaired in good &ith 
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and without precaution. The barbarian abused his 
confidence and treacherously made him a captive. 
The unfortunate prince terminated his life in slavery. 
[U. C. 1013.] Galiienus, son of Valerian, was 
emperor aAer him. An unnatural son, he made no 
efforts to hberate his father, and plunged into vice 
and libertinism while pestilence, scarcity, rebeliiony 
the incursions of the barbarians, and a contempt for 
all law and authority were throwing ^e af^rs of the 
nation into the utmost confusion. 

At this time shone in the East, by his great valour, 
the celebrated Odenatus, prince of Palmyra, head of 
a tribe of Saracens, and husband of the celebrated 
Zenobia. Attached to the empire, he rendered him- 
self formidable to the Persians and spread the terror 
of his name as far as Ctesiphon, the capital of their 
monarchy. Galiienus created him augustus, in re- 
ward for his services. Falling a victim to some 
domestic conspiracy, he was succeeded by Zenobia* 
a woman of manly courage, who assumed the pom- 
pous title of Queen of the £ast, and exercised in 
every respect the imperial authority. 

[U. 0. 1021.] About this time Aureolus caused 
himself to be proclaimed in Italy ; Tetricus imitated 
him in Gaul ; and Claudius, assassinating Galiienus 
in lUyria, proclaimed himself in his stead. 

Aureolus enjoyed the usurped diadem but a short 
time. Vanquished by a braver and more fortunate 
usurper, he perished in the conflict. The conqueror, 
Claudius, was preparing himself to make war upon 
Tetricus, that he might unite the scattered members 
of the empire under his own authority, when a for- 
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cnidable irruption of the Goths called lum into Ma* 
cedonia. He defeated the barbariaosy and pursuii^c 
them to the Danube* where in their alarm they had 
sought refuge, there gained over them one of the 
most memorable victories which has ever illustrated 
the military annals of the Roman empire. 

Claudius survived his noble triumph but a short 
time; a pestilence cut him off in the third year 
of his reign, and deprived Rome of a great prince 
who had, by his virtue and talents, cancelled in part 
the stain of his usurpation. 
* [U. C, 1023.] The senate, the people, and the 
army, chose for his successor Aurelianus, who was 
rendered most worthy of the throne by his military 
talents and great general intelligence. He repelled 
the barbarians who had inundated upper Italy ; en- 
larged the circuit of Rome, and surrounded it with 
strong walls ; vanquished the illustrious Zenobia and 
made her prisoner; and with the submission ot 
Tetricus reunited under his dominion all the prov- 
inces of the empire. 

Returning to Rome, he there celebrated his tri- 
umphs with extraordinary magnificence. Zenobia 
and Tetricus appeared among the captives. Two 
blemishes, however^ obscured in part the splendour 
of so glorious an enterprise — the death of Longinus, 
the illustrious, learned, and faithful counsellor of 
Zenobia, and the ruin of the superb city of Palmyca. 
Even to this day are admired the sumptuous and 
majestic ruins, which enable the astonished traveller 
to conjecture what must have been its pristine mag- 
nificence. 
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[U. C. 1028.] He governed with wisdom : in 
Ganl he founded Dijon and Orleans; {Jturelianum ;) 
he abandoned Dacia, a conquest of Trajan, and 
transported the inhabitants into Mesia, on this sid^ 
the Danube, which he established as the limit and 
barrier of the empire. He then prepared to avenge 
upon Sapor, the Persian monarch, the injuries com- 
mitted by him upon the Romans : but in the midst 
of his military preparations he was assassinated in 
Thrace. 

Such and so great was the discipline established 
by Aurelian in the army, that after his death no one 
of its leaders dared to aspire to the empire ; on the 
contrary, marvellous fact ! they sent messengers to 
the senate, praying them to proceed without delay 
to the election of a new emperor. The timid sena- 
tors remitted the election to the legions, and the le- 
gions again sent it back to the senate. The latter 
Uien nominated the senator Tacitus, a wise nnd 
. virtuous old man, who accepted with great regret 
the perilous dignity. This selection was fully justi- 
fied by events. But a short time, however, did this 
good prince survive the justice which was rendered 
to his merits. He proceeded to Asia to repel an 
incursion of barbarians, in which he succeeded ; but 
his strength, enfeebled by age, not being sufficient 
to support the fatigues of the camp, he sunk under 
them. 

This time the legions did not show so much com- 
plaisance towards the senate. Without consulting 
it, they proclaimed Probus, a man endowed with 
rare merit and vast talents. He submitted his elec- 
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tion to the senate^ who approved of it without re- 
serve. 

He immediately proceeded to Gaul, which was 
inundated by a deluge of Germans, Franks, Burgun- 
dians, and Vandals^ who were devastating it wilh 
fire arid sword. He drove them beyond the Rhine, 
compelled them to beg for peace, and granted it to 
them on hard conditions. 

[U. C. 1036.] Passing successively from Eu- 
rope to Asia, and from Asia to Europe, he drove 
back the invaders in every place, and re-established 
order and tranquillity everywhere. To destroy tl^e 
spirit of sedition among the soldiers, he occupied 
them in time of peace in draining marshes, cutting 
canals, and constructing commodious roads. But 
their discontent was not long in bursting forth, and 
this best of emperors was the unhappy victim of it. 

The seditious soldiers invested Cams, prefe9t of 
the pretorians, with the imperial purple. This man 
had conceived vast and noble .designs ; but time to 
carry them into effect failed him. He conquered 
the Sarmatians and Persians, and perished, assas- 
sinated by Aprus, prefect of the guards. 

A similar destiny awaited his two sons, Carinus 
and Numerianus, who jointly succeeded him. He 
who had murdered the father, murdered also the son 
Numerianus ; and Carinui?, a victim to his own base- 
ness, was murdered by an officer whose wife he had 
dishonoured. 

[U. C. 1037.] Diocletian, elected emperor hy 
the army, put to death the assassin Aprus with his 
own hand, and took the reins of government The 

K 
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empire was, in the times of which we speak, assailed 
and straitened on every side by clouds of barbarians, 
who threatened its invasion and destruction. Tq 
oppose .a front to these imminent and multiplied 
perils, Diocletian associated with himself Maxim- 
ianus, a rough and ferocious maa« but a brave gen- 
eral. While the 'latter repulsed the Germans, the 
emperor in person humbled the pride of the Persians. 
[U. C. 1046.] The perils every day increasing, 
the two ehaperors nominated as cssars, Constantius- 
Clorus and Galerius ; the one a grandchild of the 
emperor Claudius, the other of obscure origin, and 
noted only for his military qualities. To Gonstan- 
tius-Clorus was confided the custody of Gaul, Spain, 
and Britain ; Galerius had the defence of Illyria, 
'Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece*; Maximianus pre- 
pared himself to guard the west, and Diocletian the 
•east In this way all the invasions were easily sup- 
pressed, and the various usurpers who ventured to 
rise up here and there, were promptly punished. 
A^iong these, Carausius, or Carosus, merits par- 
ticular mention. He had fought against the Cale- 
donians, and was declared emperor in Britain. His 
expedition against the Caledonians is celebrated in 
the songs of Ossian. 

•[U. C. 1060.] Diocletian reigned widi great 
prudence, moderation, and success ;, and, if we may 
give faith to the acts of his government, and to pro- 
fane writers, he was A model for princes. But not 
flo h&s he been painted by the Christian writers, who 
represent him as a sanguinary tyrant, and a monster 
of dissoluteness an<i debauchery. It is fair to sup- 
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pose that these invectives are less an emanation from 
a principle of justice, than the effect of religious zeal 
and resentment for the severe persecutions which 
the Christians sufiered under him ; persecutions 
moved and instigated principally by Gralerius, during 
which rivers of blood were shed. Tired of great* 
ness, and of the vexations inseparable from supreme 
power, Diocletian abdicated the imperial tiu-one* 
and induced Maximianus to imitate his example. 
He retired to Salona, iniDalmatia, his native coun* 
try, and there, lived and died in philosophic tran- 
quillity. 

Constantius-Olorus and Galerius, to preserve the 
same form of government, having themselves be- 
come emperors, nominated two new csesars, Severus 
and Maximianus, a nephew of Galerius. They then 
divided the empire, that they might govern separately, 
and not in common, as had Diocletian and Maxim- 
islnus. Galerius remained master of Asia, Illyria, 
Thrace, Itidy, and Africa ; the good Constantius con- 
tented himself with the remainder, and applied him- 
self to the promotion of the happiness of his subjects ; 
while, on the other hand, those of Galerius were op- 
pressed with the most cruel tyranny. 

Constantino, afterward called the great, having 
fled from Nicomedia, where Diocletian had brought 
him as a hostage for the &ith of Constantius, his 
fiither, happily avoided the snares of Galerius, who 
wished his destruction, and arrived at York in time 
to see his father there before his death. Constai^ 
tius named him his successor, and the army recog- 
nised him with acclamations. 
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pj. C. 1059.] This prince was about thirty-two 
jears of age when his father died. Beautiful and 
majestic in his personal appearance, be united 
genius, courage, activity and prudence, with ambi- 
tion. Galerius feared him much ; and well he might, 
since Constantino was so superior to him in mind 
and person. Maximiauus resumed the purple which 
he had laid aside with Diocletian, and endeavoured 
to induce the latter to do the same ; but vain were 
all his persuasions. Fearing, however, the enmity 
of Galerius, he united himself with Constantine, and 
gave him Fausta his daughter to wife. 

Maxentius, a son of Maximianus, was at the 
same time made emperor at Rome; Galerius sent 
against him the csesar Severus, by him named au- 
gustus ; Maxentius seduced from him his soldiers, 
and constrained him to commit suicide. Galerius, 
being very desirous to regain Italy, marched in per- 
son, followed by a formidable army, against the 
usurper. The latter employed the same^rts as be- 
fore, and gained over so large a portion of his army, 
that Galerius was compelled to escape from his 
astute enemy by flight 

' Maximianus, although he had resumed the impe- 
rial purple, still found himself without empire. De- 
voured by ambition, he proceeded to Rome, to 
despoil his usurping son by yet another usurpation. 
The latter, however, drove him from Rome and 
Italy. Repairing then in his rage to Constantino, 
he endeavoured to induce that prince to join him 
against his son* But Constantine was not bom to 
be the instrument of the insensate designs of \b» 
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unquiet old man ; and the latter, wishing at all events 
to reign, planned many snares to deprive his son-in- 
law of his throne and life. Always discovered, a1* 
ways disappointed in his culpable hopes, he was 
finally constrained by Constantine to put an end to 
his own life. 

Galeriua, after having named Licinius as augus* 
tus, in the place of Severu&t who had lost his life in 
his unfortunate expedition against Maxentius, died, 
detested by the Christians, whom he ferociously per- 
secuted during the whole of his reign, and applauded 
by the idolaters, whose worship and interests he ar- 
dently protected. 

[U. C. 1063.] The Roman empire found itself 
divided, at this time, between four ambitious rivals, 
each one of whom aspired to the possession of ex- 
clusive empire ^ viz., Constantine, Licinius, Max- 
imin, and Maxentius* 

The latter reigned, or ra&er tyrannised, over Italy 
and Africa. Insatiable in his love of gold, he did 
pot hesitate to employ the most atrocious vexations 
to accumulate it in his treasury ; a cruel persecutor 
of the Christians, they hated him as muc^ as they 
iavoured Constantine ; plunged in every sort of 
vice, he renewed the remembrance of Tiberius and 
Domitian. Against him Constantine determined to 
carry the w^r, for the purpose of liberating Africa 
and Italy from his cruel oppression ; and, above all, 
for the purpose of uniting those fine provinces to his 
portion of the empire. Making, therefore, the ne^ 
oessary preparations^ and with a sufficient force as- 
k2 
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suring Gaul against the attempts of, Licinius, he 
departed with his armj for Italy. 

[U. C. 1064.] At this epoch is fixed bj histo- 
rians the celebrated and sudden conversion of Con- 
stantine to Christianitj. Some attribute this con- 
version to motives purely political. The number 
of Christians being then immense, it was thought 
th^t the ambitious emperor, who meditated nothing 
less than the conquest of the entire empire, consid- 
ered this a most potent means of accomfdishing his 
designs. Others pretend that his conversion was 
occasioned by the appearance of a flaming cross in 
the air. 

Perhaps more conformable to the truth was the 
opinion that a supernatural internal light opened the 
eyes of his mind, and enabled him to perceive the 
emptiness and absurdity of the idolatrous supersti- 
tions, not less than the truth, purity, and holiness of 
a religion, which, far from being suppressed by the 
immense power directed against it, had attained 
gigantic dimensions, triumphing over the oppressions, 
bloodshed, and death by which its persecutors at- 
tempted to destroy it in its infancy. 

[U. C. 1065.] Constantine crossed the Alps, 
twice routed the enemy, and possessed himself of 
Upper Italy. Maxentius gathered the relics of his 
army, and re-enforcing it with all the troops he had in 
Rome, encamped a few miles from that metropolis, 
to await his rival and try his fortune in a third con- 
flict Constantine did not permit him to wait long ; 
furious and bloody was the battle ; Maxentius was 
routed for the third time ; while flying for refuge to 
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the city, he was thrown from the bridge Milvius by 
the multitude, and falling into the Tiber, which flowed 
underneath, was drowned in its waves. 

Rome, delivered from the insufierable tyrant, re- 
ceived its liberator with great joy, and celebrated his 
triumph in a thousand modes. There yet exists en- 
tire a most luMe triumphal arch, erected in his honour 
by the senate and people of Rome on this occasion ; 
and the words written on the marble, by inspira- 
tion of the Divinity (instinctu divinitatis), ap- 
pended to the annunciation of the victory, are worthy 
of notice, because they seem to make allusion to 
the flaming cross seen, in reality or in a dream, by 
the conqueror. 

This prince caused himself to be beloved for his 
firmness and mildness. He promulgated wise laws, 
and severely punished spies and informers ; he did 
not persecute the idolaters, but accorded to them full 
liberty of conscience ; he demonstrated his liberality 
towards the new religion by building and richly en- 
dowing many churches. He made a gifl to the 
pontiff* bishop of Rome and to his successors, of the 
vast palace of the Laterans, a part of which he con- 
verted into a cathedral, and dedicated to St. John 
the Evangelist Ecclesiastical property was by him 
exempted from every species of tribute. 

While this eihperor subjected to his victorious 
sceptre the' provinces over which Maxentius had 
tyrannised, Maximin, excited by an equal ambition, 
but with less fortune, made war upon Licinius ; and 
passing the.Bosphonis, the limit which separated the 
dominions of the two princes, besieged Hpradeni. 
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Licinius flew to its defence, and defeating Maximin 
in battle, followed him to Tarsus ; here Maximin, 
despairing of escaping from the hands of the con- 
queror, poisoned himself, and thus liberated his sub- 
jects from a cruel tyranny, and the Christians from 
a bloody persecution. 

Two emperors only now remained ; Licinius in 
the east, and Constantino in the west. They were 
friends ; and the marriage of one with the sister of 
the other seemed to have added new and stronger 
ties. But the insatiable thirst for dominion knows 
neither ties nor confines, and the throne of the world 
was too narrow for the occupation of two. They 
came then to open war ; Licinius was obliged to 
yield, and to cede to the conqueror Greece, Mace- 
donia, Fannonia, Dacia, Illyria, and a part of Mesia. 

Licinius, irritated by these grave losses, vented 
his rage upon the Christians, whom he accused, not 
perhaps without reason, of being better disposed to- 
wards Constantine than himself. The groans of the 
martyrs gave to Constantine a plausible pretext for 
renewing the war against Licinius. But this was 
of short duration. 

[U. C. 1076.] Licinius, defeated in many bat- 
tles, bis fleet in the ^gean destroyed by Crispus, 
the son of Constantine, and he himself defeated in 
Nicomedia, finally fell into the power of his fortunate 
competitor ; treated honourably at first, he was soon 
after deprived of his life. Thus Constantine re- 
mained sole master and peaceful possessor of the 
entire empire. 

The Christians, as we have said, had multiplied in- 
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finitely, and more especially after the conversion of 
this monarch, whose example drew afler him all who 
were ambitious of bis favour. While the religion 
remained alwi^ holy, its followers became deeply 
corrupted and much degenerated from the simplicity 
and purity of its first professors. But the gravest 
and deepest wounds which rent the bosom of the 
Church, and caused the flow of as much Christian 
blood as had the most ferocious persecutions, came 
from those who filled, by their insensate controver- 
sies and disputes, all Christendom with dissensions, 
schisms, and heresies. Constantine • would have 
acted with morei.sense> if, limiting himself to the 
maintenance of order and peace, he had abandoned 
to the churches the decision upoii spiritual ' things. 
Far fi'om this, he made' an afiair of state of every 
ecclesiastical discussion ; and thiis, instead of calm- 
ing these unhappy disputes, caused them to shoot 
forth more ardently and more obstinately. He con- 
voked divers councils, and abusively mingling tem- 
poral with spiritual authority, presided over them 
himself. Ameng these, the Council of Nice, in 
which the doctrine of Anus was tsondemned, was 
perhaps the most celebrated. 

[U. G. 1079.] The emperor having returned to 
Rome, after a long absence, committed there two. 
acts of such cruelty as entirely to alienate from him 
the hearts of the citizens, who could no longer look 
upon him but with horror. •He caused his eldest 
son, Crispus, a prince not less amiable than brave, 
to be condemned and executed without examination, 
solely upon the unproved accusation of Fausta« his 
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shame in PaDaonia» and prepare htmself for ven- 
geance. 

[U. C. 1205.] Nor were the effects long in fol- 
lowing ' his menaces ; in this year Atiila again 
marched against affrighted Italy. Yalentinian aban- 
^doned Ravenna, and shut himself up in Rome, 
placing his hopes more upon his negotiations than 
upon his arms ; the Visigoths and the Franks, who 
had before so powerfully seconded the Romans in 
Gaul, refused this time to succour them. . 

Attila devoted Augusta to the flames, and, not- 
withstanding the resistance of Aetius, penetrated 
into Italy ; he took and reduced to ashes the potent 
Aquileia, and spread slaughter, pillage, and desola- 
tion through all Yenetia and Liguria. 

A multitude of the miserable inhabitants of Yene- 
tia, flying from the barbaric horrors which pursued 
them on every side, sought refuge on the small 
islands which rise at the bottom of the Adriatic gulf. 
There they established themselves, and there they 
laid the foundations of. the wonderful city of Yenice, 
which in the course of time became so powerful 
that she rightfiilly claimed the title of mistress of 
the seas. 

Aetius, having received some succours from Mar- 
cianus, Emperor of Constantinople, combated sepa- 
rately the innumerable bands of Attila, but could at- 
tempt no important movement against him. 

The emperor, reduced to extremes, sent the Pon- 
tifl* St. Leo, a personage respected for his talents 
and virtues, to beg peace of the ferocious conqueror ; 
and so well did the good pope employ his interest, 
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or later, to tunf their murderous fangs against the ia>* 
prudent hand that had fed them. 

Finally, after having severely persecuted Arianism, 
he turned about and openly protected it. He re« 
called Arius and his followers from exile, and admit- 
ted their profession of faith. . | 

Falling sick at Nicomedia« during an expedition 
against the Persian monarch Sapor, he received 
baptism from an Arian priest, to whom he intrusted 
his last will, and died at the age of sixty-three years, 
and in the thirtieth year of his reign. 

[U. C. 1090.] Constantine, by his testament, 
divided the empire between his three sons, Constan- 
tine, Constantius, and Constans, and two nephews, 
Delmatius'and Stannibulianus : these last, however, 
did not re^n, being murdered by the soldiets, per- 
haps at the instigation of Constantius. The three 
first parted the empire -between them ; but the eldest, 
having declared war against Constant, fell into an 
ambush prepared by the latter, and lost his life. 

Of the five en)perors, two only remained ; Con- 
stans in the west, and Constantius in the east. The 
first protected Christianity and the Catholics ; the 
which, however, did not prevent him from contam- 
inating himself with the grossest vices. 

[U. C. 1103.] The freedman Magnentius, com- 
mander of two legions at Autun in Gaiil, conspired 
against Constans, caused* him to be assassinated, 
while he sought to. save himself in Spain, and pro- 
claimed himself emptor. 

Constantius, in the east, had declared himself in 
favour of the Arians. The whole empire was di- 
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vided by inextricable discussions respecting religion, 
the principal scope of which was to unite all minds 
with an infrangible tie of fraternal love. Council 
after council was convoked^ but unfortunately reme- 
dying nothing. 

While this prince was absorbed in theological 
discussions, the Persians, guided by their king, 
Sapor II., defeated his army at Singara, infested his 
provinces with impunity, and pressed with ferocious 
siege Nisibis, capital of' Mesopotamia, which was 
indebted for its safety but to the valour of its Chris- 
tian inhabitaqts, encouraged by the exhortations of 
their bishop. ' 

The usurper Magnentius enjoyed, meanwhile, the 
western, empire, which he governed tyrannically. 
Yetranio, an ancient officer, caused' himself to be 
proclaimed augustus in Pannonia ; abandoned, how- 
ever, by the same troops that had sustained him in 
the revolt, he renounced the purple to save his life, 
and died tranquilly in the asylum which Constahtius 
had granted him. 

The emperor, free from this embarrassment, se- 
riously meditated assaulting Magnentius, and punish- 
ing him for his rebellion ; arrived, however, at Sir- 
mium, he forgot the affair of the war, and convoked 
instead a "new council. 

Not so Magnentius; wholly occupied with his 
ambitious projects, he marched with speed against 
Constantius, who, intimidated, sent messengers to 
him with propositions for peace. The tyrant, be- 
lieving that he held the victory in his hands, rejected 
them ; but, totally defeated in the memorable battle 
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of Alurtia, upon the Drava, and afterward abandoned 
by the relics of his army, drunk with fury, and mad 
with desperation, he murdered friends, relatives, and 
even his own mother, and then upon their bloody 
bodies struck himself to the heart. 

[U. C. 1106.] It appears that the fall of Mag- 
nentius, in fiberating Constantius from every trouble, 
also broke entirely the curb which had restrained the 
impetus of his passions. He becapae suspicious, 
distrustful, and sanguinary : the prince disappeared 
to give place to the tyrant. Constantly-increasing 
perils, however, pressing the empire on every side, 
he was compelled to nominate his cousin Julian, 
called the apostate, as caesar, that he might assist 
him in watching for the preservation of the govern- 
ment. 

Vast were the talents of this prince ; vast his ac- 
quirements, and his habits pure ; but, seduced by 
mysterious and fantastic doctrines, his genius re* 
mained disfigured by the most stupid superstitions. 
A profound dissimulator, the better to conceal his 
decided propensity to idolatry, and to obviate the dis- 
trust of Constantius, he masked his views with the 
ecclesiastical vestments, and lived in retirement and 
solitude. 

[U. C. 1108.] Julian was in his twenty-third 
year. The emperor gave him his sister Helena to 
wife, and sent him as governor into Gaul, surrounded 
by counsellors, or spies, charged with the duty of 
watching his conduct. 

The crafty prince guided himself with wonderfiil 
circ^Jmspection ; by affabiUty, justice, and his app«- 
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rent virtue, he rendered himself dear to the people 
and most popular with the soldiers ; with the latter 
he obtained a great reputation by the valour and 
military talents he displayed in repulsing the barba- 
rians who had crossed the Rhine and inundated the 
province confided to him. 

[U. C. 1113.] The successes of the young 
ceesar did not fail to awaken the suspicions and 
jealousy of Constantius. The emperor, seeing in 
him henceforth but a rival, the more formidable in 
proportion to the brijliancyof his worth, ordered him 
to depart from Gaul with his army, to march against 
the Persians, who had renewed the war. 

He feigned a willingness to obey ; but at the an- 
nunciation of his intended departure, the legions rose, 
compelled him to assume the imperial ensigns, and 
proclaimed him emperor. 

The great step taken, Julian determined to sus- 
tain it, and immediately marched against Constantius. 
Many provinces embraced his party, being tired of 
the tyranny of the emperor, who was warring against 
the Persians when the news of the progress of his 
dreaded rival came to him. Concluding a truce 
with the enemy, he immediately turned his arms 
against Julian. But an ardent fever arrested him 
in Cilicia, where, having received baptism, he ex- 
pired at the age of forty-four years, detested by 
Catholics, Arians, and idolaters ; each of whom on 
divers occasions he had cruelly persecuted. 

Constantius being dead, the whole empire recog- 
nised Julian by acclamation ; and he, by refV)rming 
abuses, suppressing Informers, discountenancing vile 
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adulation, and promulgating wise regulations, mer* 
itad the universal applause he received. 

But he soon dropped the veil of hypocrisy under 
which he had before concealed his profound antipa^ 
thy to Christianity^ abjured the &ith in which he was 
bom, and meditated its total overthrow. 

He did not think it expedient, however, to assail 
it with open and sanguinary persecutions ; on the 
one hand he hated tyranny, and on the other he 
knew that the obnoxious religion would derive new 
strength and new triumphs from punishments and 
martyrdoms. With a more perverse policy, there- 
fore, he formed his plan for its destruction. 

With extreme exactness, and with the fervour of 
enthusiasm, he performed the pagan ceremonies in 
the quality of high priest ; he craftily introduced into 
paganism whatever there was most pure and most 
sublime in the evangelical morality; he diffused 
most plentifully his ridicule of Christianity; with 
great dexterity he profited by the lamentable dissen- 
sions which then lacerated tiie Church, and did all 
in his power to foment them. He forbid instruction 
to the faithful, closed their schools, and finally con- 
ferred upon the idolaters all the dignities and favours 
of which he had despoiled the Christians. By these 
well-devised ineasures, he did much more damage 
to the Christian religion than he would have done if 
he had employed against it the rigours of Maximin, 
and the atrocious persecutions of Galerius. 

[U. C. 1116.] The war which Julian carried cm 
against Christianity, did not divert him from the in- 
tention of avenging upon the Persians the shame 
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ivhtch they had inflicted upon the Romaii name by 
their late victones. Marching with a powerful army, 
he crossed the Tigris and defeated tiiem ; hut, be- 
trayed by treacherous guides, and assailed in his re- 
treat, he fell mortally wounded, while fighting in the 
foremost ranks, and shortly af^er expired. 

It is said, that to deprive Christianity of one of its 
fundamental proofs, viz., the destruction of the 
temple of Jerusalem, and the dispersion of the Jews, 
he attempted to rebuild it, and to collect in Palestine 
all the Hebrews scattered throughout his vast em- 
pire ; and it is also added, that horrible eartfaquafces, 
and flameJ9 issuing from the bowels of the earth, al- 
ways destroyed the sacrilegious labour, and rendered 
vain all the efforts prompted by insensate hatred. 

[U. C. 1116.] The army, in consternation at 
its irreparable loss, realizing the peril of its situation, 
immediately proclaimed as emperor Jovian, captain 
of the domestic guard, a man who united great vices 
with many virtues. The new augustus hastened 
to conclude a peace, but could obtain it only by the 
shameful sacrifice of five entire provinces. This 
was the commencement of the dissolution of the 
Roman empire. 

Governing upon principles diametricaHy opposed 
to those of his predecessor, he favoured the cause 
of Christianity with all his power, and applied him- 
self with great wisdom to the healing of the deep 
wounds which theological disputes had caused in the 
Church. 

Short, nevertheless, was a reign which had is- 
•pired the highest hopes. Suffocated by the deadly 
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vapour of charcoal, he was found dead in his bed in 
Galatia, while on his way to Constantinople and 
thence to Rome. He deceased in the thirty-third 
year of his age. 

[U. C. 1117.] For the deceased Jovian the 
army substituted Yalentinian, a man of obscure 
origin, but much reputed in arms. He selected for 
a colleague his brother Yalens; and dividing the 
empire, with a view to the more easy resistance of 
the barbarian invasions which menaced it on every 
side, ceded to him the east, retaining for himself the 
west, and fixing the seat of his empire at Milan. 

This prince governed the western provinces with 
much prudenc^ and moderation ; he compelled the 
clergy, who had been exempted by Constantius, to 
bear their share of the public burdens ; and, leaving 
to the bishops the exclusive management of eccle- 
siastical matters, he deprived them of all influence 
over secular affairs ; he annulled the donations, lega- 
cies, and testaments of the women in favour of the 
clergy ; and, quieting the religious discords, estab- 
lished profound peace in the Church. 

[U. C. 1119.] This peace was, however, dis- 
turbed in Rome, by the deplorable ambition with 
which the supreme pontifis began to be inspired for 
the honours and ease which in these times already 
surrounded that dignity. The Deacon Orsinus dis- 
puted with arms the pontifical seat against Dama- 
sus, canonically elected pontiff; a cathedral church, 
which became the field of battle, was profaned and 
contaminated with blood. This was the first of the 
schisms which for so many years desolated the 
l2 
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Church ; this was the prelude to all those evils which 
humaa pride has excited in her bosom. 

Yalentinian gained many signal advantages over 
the Goths, the Saxons, the Germans, and the Quadi ; 
but he was often more indebted to perfidy and 
treachery than to the valour of his legions for them. 
In an excess of choler against a deputation from die 
last mentioned people, he burst a bloodvessel, and 
this accident occasioned his death. 

Gratianus, his son, succeeded him at the age of 
seventeen years. This prince was religious, but 
weak ; and his weakness and inexperience caused 
him to comnirit much injustice. He associated with 
himself as emperor his brother Yalentinian II., a 
youth but four years of age. 

Under the reign of Gratianus, innumerable hordes 
of barbarians issued from the frozen forests of Scan- 
dinavia; others also came even from the remote 
plains of Asiatic Tartary, differing in name, appear- 
ance, and customs ; they were all, however, equally 
ferocious. Breathing nothing but war and devasta- 
tion, they inundated the whole eastern empire ; Ya- 
lens perished in a battle unhappily fought by him 
against these invaders near Adrianople. 

[U. 0. 1 132.] Gratianus transferred himself to 
Constantinople, and, to put a stop to such frightful 
ruin, nomuiated as emperor of ihe east the brave 
Theodosius, whose father he had caused to be mur- 
dered. Returning thence into Italy, he entirely 
abandoned himself to the perhaps more religious 
&an prudent counsels of St. Ambrose, Bishop of 
Milan, and became excessive in his zeal, intolerance, 
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and persecution. By his violence he iiritated the 
idolaters, who had become too weak to dispute the 
dominion of the Christians, but were yet too strong 
to be destroyed by force. M aximus, a general in 
Britain, taking advantage of the ferment of their 
minds, caused himself to be proclaimed emperor by 
his legions, crossed the channel, and marched through 
Gaul to meet his adversary. The two armies en- 
countered near Paris ; there Gratianus, betrayed by 
his followers, was assassinated, while, dressed in 
disguise, he was seeking to escape by flight 

Yalentinian II. had not yet attained the age of 
twblve years. Incapable of governing himself, his 
" mother, Justina, directed the empire for him. She 
concluded a peace with the usurper, who obtained 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain for his share of the empire. 
Theodosius also acknowledged him. 

[U. 0. 1141.] Concord endured between them 
but a short time. Maximus aspired to the possession 
of all the provinces which formed the western em- 
pire ; and under the pretext that the young Yalen- 
tinian professed A nanism and oppressed the Cath- 
olics, this zealous Catholic usurper crossed the Alps 
to despoil him of his remaining provinces. 

Alarmed by the approaching storm, Yalentinian 
sought refuge with Theodosius, who, taking up arms 
in his defence, twice routed Maximus in battle, took 
him prisoner, and beheaded him. 

[XJ. C. 1142.] The moderate conqueror ren- 
dered to Yalentinian his empire, and sojourning three 
years in Italy, governed it wisely in his name. 

Theodosius was the emperor who gave idolatiy 
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its roost terrible shock. He caused its temples 
everywhere to be either demolished or closed ; pro- 
hibited, under most rigorous penalties, public and 
private sacrifices ; and, transported by his zeal, ap- 
pointed inquisitors to search out heretics and dissi- 
dents. 

These severe decrees were not, however, tran- 
quilly borne by those whom they injured. T^ 
two inimical fanaticisms rose up against each other, 
occasioning deplorable excesses, and extending the 
sanguinary contest into many provinces. 

[U. C. 1145.] Yalentinian II. had just reached 
his twentieth year when he was murdered by Arbo- 
gastes, a Frank by birth, and a brave commander. 
He caused Eugenius to be proclaimed by the troops 
as augustus, in whose name he himself proposed to 
govern. Theodosius took up arms against him, and 
entering Italy, completely defeated him near Aquileia. 
Arbogastes committed suicide to avoid the vengeance 
of the conqueror ; Eugenius, being taken prisoner, 
lost his head. 

[U. C. 1148.] This was the last enterprise of 
Theodosius ; he died in this year, afler having di- 
vided the empire between his two sons, Arcadius 
and Honorius ; assigning the east to the former, and 
the west to the latter. 

Honorius was a very weak prince ; but his reign 
being sustained by the military reputation of Stilicho, 
his general, the barbarians for a long time feared to 
assail him. Finally Alaric, King of the Visigoths, 
taking advantage of a moment when the troops of 
the emperor were combating the Germans in Rhethia, 
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penetrated into Italy, occupied the territories of the 
Yenetians and Ligurians, and from that distance 
filled Rome with terror and consteni(^tion. 

Abandoning Milan, the emperor sought refuge in 
the stronger city of Ravenna, where he established 
the imperial court ; while Alaric, not vanquished by 
Stilicho, but deluded by his crafty management, 
drunk with anger and greedy of vengeance, saw 
himself compelled to retire ^ith the remains of his 
army to the centre of Illyria. 

[U. C. 1168.] To the invasion of Alaric suc- 
ceeded that of immense hordes of Gotiis, conducted 
by Radagaisus ; these, however, nearly all found a 
lomb in the country they invaded, being totally de- 
feated by Stilicho near Florence, which city they had 
besieged. 

In these times the irruption of the baH>arians Was 
similar to that of a threatening torrent swollen by 
the melting snows ; the disheartened agriculturists 
attempt in vain to oppose a barrier to the destroying 
flood ; if they succeed in stopping it for a moment 
in one direction, the victorious torrent opens for 
itself a liberal passage in a hundred other places at 
the same time. 

Scarcely, in fact, did Italy breathe after the invf^ 
sion of Radagaisus, before a cloud of Alans, Vandals, 
Suevi, Germans, Huns, and Burgundians crossed 
the Rhine at Mentz, and inundated all Gaul from 
that river to the Pyrenees ; and Italy itself was for 
the second time assailed by Alaric die Visigoth. 

Stilicho was no longer alive, having been put to 
death by Honorius, who was suspicious that h« 
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might secretly conspire to usurp the imperial crowu. 
Rome, strictly besieged, purchased a peace of the 
barbarian at the price of five thousand Uvres of gold, 
and thirty thousand of silver, and gave him as hos- 
tages the sons of the principal citizens. 

[U. C. 1 162.] Unable to defend the extremities 
of the empire, Honorius abandoned Britain and a 
part of Gaul to themselves ; and these nations thus 
regained their liberty, after having borne the Roman 
yoke for four centuries. Spain was also almost en- 
tirely lost to her, the Vandals, the Alans, and the 
Suevi having divided it between them ; nor did there 
remain to Honorius but the country on this side of 
the Hebrus. ' 

Thus fell to pieces the Western Roman Empire, 
like a colossal edifice from which the iron hand of 
time daily detaches a stone which rolls rumbling to 
its feet 

The Romans had now no longer either breasts, 
arms, or steel to oppose to their enemies* and yet 
they failed in that good faith necessary for the pres- 
ervation of peace. Possessing only the remem- 
brance of their ancient valour, they foolishly violated 
their treaty with Alaric, who was waiting in Etruria 
for its fulfilment. Justly indignant, that barbarian 
entered Rome sword in hand, and the unfortunate 
city saw herself inundated with blood and slaughter, 
and abandoned to flame and pillage for the fault of 
her faithless rulers. 

Alaric, avenged, moved towards Sicily for the 
purpose of devastating it ; butt surprised by a mortal 
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illnesSf he died at Cosenza, and left the command 
of his troops to his cousin Ataulph. 

In this year Arcadius, £mperor of the East, also 
died, and was succeeded by his son Theodosius 11. 

[U. C. 1 1'Te ] The death of the feeble Honorius 
would have been fortunate for the country, if it had 
been possible to repair the disasters of his reign. But 
this empire rapidly approached the period of its total 
ruin, and, in the then existing universal disorder, there 
was no mortal arm which had power to impede or 
retard it. A great portion of her finest provinces 
lost; the possession of the remainder insecure; 
military discipline entirely destroyed; every virtue 
extinct, and every vice triumphant ; she thenceforth 
emitted but some transient rays of light like an ex- 
piring torch, and then fell the victim of thousands 
of enemies, who disputed among themselves th^ 
possession of her yet palpitating members. 

John, the secretary of the deceased Honorius, 
usurped for a short time the vacant throne. Theo- 
dosius II., Emperor of the East, proclaimed Yalen- 
tinian III. as Emperor of the West, and sent him 
into Italy with a military force. This prince, aged 
only five years, was the son of one of the generals 
of Honorius, named Constantius, whose consort 
was Placidia, a sister of Honorius, and widow of 
Ataulph. John, afler a reign of two years, wa3 
taken and beheaded. 

[U. C. 1184.] Aetius, the celebrated general of 
the young Yalentinian, indignant at the calumnies 
spread against him by his enemies, and at the dis- 
grace which had been the consequence, called the 
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Tandak- of Spain into Africa to avenge himself. 
They^ accepting tbe invitation, crossed the Strait 
Gaditanus, and in a short time invaded and conquered 
the whole of it. The Empress PJacidia, however^ 
having ascertained his innocence, and restored him 
to fevour, Aetius repented of his too hasty vengeance. 
But the evil was irreparable ; neither counsels nor 
arms could withdraw from the hands of the barba- 
rians that vast province, in which the empire now 
possessed but Cirtha and Carthage. 

[U. C. 1191.] Having lost Africa in the south, 
the empire also soon after lost in the north another 
portion of Gaul, which was subdued by the Franks, 
under the conduct of their king, Clodio. In this 
manner the western empire went on from day to 
day, growing smaller and smaller ; and was now re- 
duced to Italy and the miserable remnants of the 
bordering provinces, which she feebly disputed with 
the surrounding depredators. 

[U. C. 1194.] Meanwhile the most formidable 
of conquerors hastened towards wretched Europe, 
from the depths of Asia, followed by an innumerable 
throng of Tartars, known by the name of Huns. 
Passing the Danube, and taking with him the people ' 
subdued on his route, Attila sacked Mesia entirely 
and penetrated as far as Thrace, leaving behind him 
a miserable and uninterrupted line of smoking ruins 
and heaps of dead bodies. 

[U. C. 1200.] The feeble Theodosius II., ill 
qualified to restrain so destructive a torrent, afler 
having lost Dacia and Illyria, purchased peace of the 
beriNinan with gold, and submitted to an annual 
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tribute. Af!ected with profound sorrow at (be view 
of such irreparable evils, he died, leaving behind him 
no other fame than that of being an excellent 
copyist. 

[U. C. 1203.] Attila, meanwhile, pursuing the 
course of his triumphs, accompanied by half a million 
of armed men of a hundred different nations, in- 
vaded Gaul, devastating it between the Rhine, the 
Seine, the Mame, and the Moselle. Yalentinian III. 
sent the brave Aetius into the desolated province, to 
attempt the application of some remedy for so fatal 
a disaster. He arrived at Aries with a small army, 
entirely unequal to such an undertaking ; but The- 
odoric, King of the Yisigoths, Merovio, King of the 
Franks, the Burgundians, and the Amoricee, influ- 
enced by fears for their common safety, united them- 
selves with Aetius. The Roman leader, thus re-en- 
forced, hastened his movement towards Attila, and, 
overtaking him near Chalons, in Champagne, came 
to an engagement with him. Most furious was the 
contest, and for a long timer the victory was uncer- 
tain ; it finally declared in favour of Aetius, the bar- 
barians being defeated and dispersed with immense 
slaughter. It was, perhaps, in the power of Aetius 
to destroy the barbarians, and to obtain possession 
of Attila himself; but he feared his allies; he 
doubted Aether the entire destruction of the Huns, 
freeing them from every fear, would not render them 
too formidable to the weakened and vacillating 
empire. Hence, he facilitated the means of flight 
to Attila, who, foaming with rage, went to hide his 

M 
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shame in Pannonia* and prepare himself for ven- 



[U. C. 1206.] Nor were the effects long in fol- 
lowing his menaces ; in this year Attila again 
marched against afi&ighted Italy. Yalentinian aban- 
^doned Ravenna, and shut himself up in Rome, 
placing his hopes more upon his negotiations than 
upon his arms ; the Visigoths and the Franks, who 
had before so powerfully seconded the Romans in 
Gaul, refused this time to succour them. . 

Attila devoted Augusta to the flames, and, not- 
withstanding the resistance of Aetius, penetrated 
into Italy ; he took and reduced to ashes the potent 
Aquileia, and spread slaughter, pillage, and desola- 
tion through all Yenetia and Liguria« 

A multitude of the miserable inhabitants of Yene- 
tia, flying from the barbaric horrors which pursued 
them on every side, sought refuge on the small 
islands which rise at the bottom of the Adriatic gulf. 
There they established themselves, and there they 
laid the foundations of. the wonderful city of Yenice, 
which in the course of time became so powerful 
that she ri^tAilly claimed the title of mistress of 
the seas. 

Aetius, having received some succours from Mar- 
cianus, £mperor of Constantinople, combated sepa- 
rately the innumerable bands of Attila, but could at- 
tempt no important movement against him. 

The emperor, reduced to extremes, sent the Pon- 
tiff St. Leo, a personage respected for his talents 
and virtues, to beg peace of the ferocious conqueror ; 
and so well did the good pope employ his interest, 
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that he tamed the pride of the conqueror and ob- 
tained what he demanded ; Attila retiring contented 
with an annual tribute. 

Liberated from this' great difficulty, Yalentinian 
relapsed into his stupid indolence, and abandoned 
himself to his profligacy. Maximus, an illustrious 
and powerful patrician whose consort he had dis- 
honoured, secretly conspired against him for the 
purpose of avenging the outrage. But fearing an 
obstacle to his designs in the approved fidelity of 
Aetius, and resolved to destroy him, he accused him 
of rebellion to the emperor, who, with his own hand, 
without listening to his defence, assassinated the de- 
fender of the empire who had kept the tottering im- 
perial diadem upon his head. 

All fear of opposition being thus obviated, Max- 
imus caused Yalentinian to be murdered, and pro- 
claimed himself emperor in his stead. He enjoyed 
his elevation but for a brief term. Eudoxia, widow 
of the deceased prince, secretly called Genseric, 
King of the Vandals, frorh Africa, to- liberate 
her. Genseric, greedy of plunder and devastation, 
promptly obeyed the call. On his approach, Max- 
imus attempted to fly, but was massacred in the 
streets of Rome. Genseric occupied the capital 
without resistance, and allowed it to be pillaged for 
fourteen entire days ; after which he returned to 
Africa, taking with him many illustrious personages 
as captives, and among these the Empress Eudoxia 
and her two daughters. 

[U. C. 1210.] Aritus assumed the purple; 
Ricimenis assassinated him and gave the purple to 
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Majorianufl, whom be caused to be slain some time 
after* when he perceived that he would not permit 
himself to be governed by him. 

[U. C. 1220.] Leo, Emperor of Constantinople, 
sent Anthemus to reign in the west ; but he also 
fell a victim to a revolt of Ricimerus. Olibnus, 
sent into Italy by the same Leo, for the purpose 
of reconciling Anthemus and Ricimerus, was pro- 
claimed emperor by the latter. ' He reigned, how- 
ever, but three months, when, assailed by a violent 
disease, he died a short time afler the author of so 
many and such rapid changes. 

To Olibrius succeeded Glicerius, of whom his 
name only is known ; he was dethroned by Nepos« 

The empire was in a state of confusion, anarchy^ 
and disorder. The patrician Orestes, the ancient 
secretary of Attila, dethroned Nepos and proclaimed 
his own son Romulus, called Augustulus, who was 
deposed and confined in a castle by Odoacer, King 
of the Heruli and conqueror of Italy. 

[U. C. 1229.] Thus fell the Western Roman 
Empire, never more to rise from its ruins. 

Many causes concurred in bringing about its de- 
struction ; but, passing by all others, the principal 
and most potent was the common law of nature, 
to which moral, no less than physical bodies, are 
compelled to submit Infants at their birth, they 
increase to adults, flourish in all the splendour 
of youth, and when their virility is passed, they 
gradually fall into the sear and yellow leaf, and, ac- 
companied by all the infirmities inseparable from old 
age, decline into the tomb* 
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It is remarkable that Romulus was the first king 
of Rome known to history, and that the last lord 
of the iklting empire should have called himself by 
the same name ; that the first Roman emperor was 
named Augustus, and that the last should call him- 
self, as if in mockery, Augustulus. 
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reifi:ned m Italy after the invasions of the bar- 
barians. 

[U. C. 1368.] Dying, he left the crown to his 
son Adaloald ; Arioald, Duke of Turin, usurped it 
but did not enjoy it long. Surprised by death, his 
wife Gundeberga shared her couch and throne with 
Rotharis, Duke of Brescia. 

[U. C. 1389.] This monarch illustrated him- 
self by his courage in the war which he undertook 
for the purpose of reuniting with the monarchy the 
Italian territories which yet obeyed the Greek em- 
peror in Venice, Liguria, and Etruria ; by his firm- 
ness in repressing the insolence of the nobility ; by 
his prudence in legislation ; and, above all, by his 
moderation in the affairs of religion. Although an 
Arian, he efficaciously protected the Catholics ; and 
the example of this tolerant monarch had so much 
power over tile minds of his subjects, that in 
every city the Catholics and Arians lived together 
as brothers, each having their temples and their 
bishops. 

[U. C. 1405.] His son Rodoald succeeded him. 
Of Rodoald history tells us nothing, except that he 
abandoned himself to libertinism and perished a vic- 
tim to the vengeance of a Lombard whose wife he 
had outraged. 

[U. C. 1406.] After him the Lombards elected 
the Bavarian Aribert, nephew of Theodelinda. His 
government recalled to memory the virtues of that 
princess, and enabled his subjects to enjoy several 
ye«ra of calm, peace, and prosperity. 

The Greek empire, deeply afflicted by the gigantic 
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Bcedcsu done, which takes its name from the Bsetis, 
(Guadalquivir,) which irrigates it, took from its new 
lords, the Vandals, the name of Yindelicia; time, 
and the mutations of popular language, have since 
changed it into Andalusia. The Vandals also ex- 
tended their dominion over the Roman provinces in 
Africa, which they held until the time of the Greek 
Emperor Justinian. 

Pannonia, occupied by the Huns, became Hun- 
gary ; and to Italy, of ail her past and for ever lost 
greatness, remained alone her glorious name, which 
to this day commemorates the land so productive of 
rulers of the world. This land, the most beautiful 
portion of the crumbled Roman empire ; this land, 
the most noted for its indomitable valour, which ren- 
dered it master of all other portions of that empire ; 
this land, which fatigued fame with the interminable 
relation of its warlike enterprises ; this land, com- 
pelled to swallow to the dregs the bitter chalice of the 
most cruel adversity, was finally condemned, by in- 
exorable destiny, to suffer eternal divisions. 

The Italians were first spoiled by the corrupting 
riches of a subjugated world ; next discouraged by 
•constantly-accumulating misfortunes, great in pro- 
portion to their preceding prosperity; then, degen- 
erated by the intermixture of barbarous nations, who 
disputed with them every clod of their native land, 
.they became miserably divided among themselves, 
and every fraternal feeling was extinguished in their 
unsettled minds. Provinces quarrelled with prov- 
inces; city opposed city; and families warred 
agaiait &milieiBu A selfish and infernal policy,' 
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foreign to all Italian interests, fanned tbe embers of 
^ese discords, and by every possible means main- 
tained and extended them. 

Italy, thus lacerated by her own hands, was always 
an easy prey for foreign oppressors, and daily opened 
in her bosom vast arenas for their sanguinary con- 
tests. 

Warlike valour did not, however, remain utterly 
extinct in every breast; and many of the Italian 
people made melancholy exhibitions of it in giving 
vent to their fratricidal anger against each other* 
But the Venetians, the Ligurians, and the Pisans 
often showed themselves more generous, and by 
their maritime enterprises gained a wide-spread and 
glorious fame, in honourable wars against foreign 
enemies. 

Finally, no longer able to contend for the military 
palm with other nations, who, more wise, or at least 
more fortunate, had by their union maintained their 
precious independence, Italy exchanged the worship 
of Mars for that of Minerva : and, excelling by the 
force of genius in the sciences, in literature, and in 
the fine arts, as she had before excelled in arms, 
from being tiie mistress, she became the teacher of 
astonished Europe, enriching her with new worlds, 
and dissipating the thick clouds of mental darkness 
by which she had been overshadowed. 

But let us again take up the thread of events* 
Pavia being taken by force of arms, her defender, 
Orestes, the father of Augustulus, beheaded, and 
this feeble emperor confined in the castle of Lucul- 
isno, near Naples, tbe conquering Odoacer, leader 
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enemy. Pertaritus, tired of wandering a mendicant 
dependant upon the compassion of foreigners, ap- 
pealed to the generosity of Grimoald himself, who 
nobly received and entertained him in Pavia. It 
was not long, however, before the king, newly as- 
sailed by the suspicions inseparable from the heart 
of a usurper, again meditated his death. Informed 
in time, the prince fled into France ; but not deem- 
ing himself safe there, he was about seeking refuge 
in England, when the news arrived of the death of 
Grimoald. 

This monarch, worthy of the throne had he not 
acquired it by crime, strove by the wisdom of his 
government to cause the bloody path which had 
conducted him there to be forgotten. He perfected 
the code of Rotharis, and recognised the Catholic 
as the dominant religion of the Lombards. 

[U. C. 1424.] Although Grimoald had left the 
crown to his son Garibault, yet a child, Pertaritus 
nevertheless ascended the paternal throne without 
obstacle, and by the wisdom of his government jus- 
tified the voice of the people which had called him 
to govern. 

[U. G. 1431.] To him succeeded Cunibert, his 
son, who narrowly missed falling a victim to the in- 
gratitude and treachery of Alachi, Duke of Brescia, 
who was indebted to him for his state, and perhaps 
for his life. Alachi conspired against his benefactor, 
and, while he was absent, occupied Pavia and pro- 
claimed himself king in the presence of the people, 
who were so stupified with surprise atid astonish- 
ment that no one ventured to oppose his sudden 
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usurpation. Cuniberti at the not less sad than un- 
expected news, fled for refuge to a strong fortress 
situated on a small island in the Lake of Gomo, and 
there awaited. better times. Not were these long 
in coming. Alachi imprudently ill-treated his ac- 
complices, and sought the lives of some of them, that 
he might possess himself of their wealth. These, 
indignant, and at the same time repenting of their 
crime, conspired against the tyrant in favour of Cuni- 
bert, who, with their aid, soon collected an army 
and hastened to meet the usurper and his partisans. 

[U. G. 1443.1 Alachi, discomfited after a long 
and bloody conflict, paid for his misdeeds with his 
life, and the victory of the legitimate sovereign re- 
stored for some years peace and tranquillity to the 
kingdom. 

[U. G. 1450,] The government of Venice in 
these times took a better form, greater importance, 
and more solidity. The Venetians, convinced that 
the strength of the whole resulted from a union of 
the parts, abolished the multitudes of tribunes by 
which they had theretofore been governed, and in 
a solemn assembly, convoked in Heraclea by the 
patriarch Gradus, elected one sole head to govern 
the state, to whom they gave the name of duke, or 
doge : they surrounded him with almost regal pomp, 
and encircled his brows with a crown, which they 
called the como ducale. The first to be invested 
with this new and augast dignity was a citizen of 
Heraclea, named Paolo-Luca-Anafesto, who was 
renowned for his prudence and probity. 

[U. G. 1453.] Gunibert having died, his son 
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Ae first to be recognised as the one who had been 
proclaimed canonically, and with a majoiity of the 
Bufirages of the Catholic clergy. 

[U. C. 1258.] He warred against Ciovis, King 
of the Franks, to check his conquering ambition 
and to possess himself of a portion of Hungary. 
He fortified himself by useful alliances, and put in 
operation the most profound poticy to consolidate 
the Italian throne in his family. 

If Theodoric, an Arian, evinced a disposition to 
treat the Catholics with mildness, an equal mildness 
towards the Arians was required of the Catholic 
Justinian, £mperor of Constantinople. Being in- 
formed that Justinian tormented the Arian sect with 
all manner of vexations, he first complained of it by 
letters ; he then sent Pope John as ambassador, to 
negotiate in favour of the Arians, and menaced 
Justinian with severe reprisals if he should persist 
in his persecutions. 

The pontiff went unwillingly and unsuccessfully ; 
the irritated Theodoric, attributing to him the bad 
success of his embassy, shut him up in prison on 
his return, and there left him to linger out his life. 

These infructuous and unpleasant negotiations ir- 
ritated the mind of the King of Italy, now arrived at 
his sixty-eighth year. He became suspicious and 
distrustful to such a degree that, upon an unproved 
accusation of conspiracy, he caused Symmachus, 
the father-in-law of Boethius, to be beheaded ; and 
afterward caused this same illustrious philosopher to 
be executed with the most atrocious and baiharous 
torments. 
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It was not long, however, before his heart was 
lacerated with the most bitter repentance for his cru- 
elty ; he fell into a profound melancholy, approach- 
ing insanity, and died in the seventy-fourth year of 
his age, leaving the throne to the child Atalaric, bom 
of his daughter Amalasunta. 

[U. C. 1279.] This wise, virtuous, and learned 
princess governed the kingdom as regent ; and while 
she held the reins, her subjects had no reason to re- 
/gret the deceased Theodoric. She erected a noble 
mausoleum to the memory of her father in Ravenna, 
whose remarkable vault is of one single piece of 
Istrian stone. Many centuries afler, this monument, 
despoiled by a king of France of the statues of the 
tipostles which adorned it, was converted into a 
shurch, which still exists. 

Amalasunta took great care of the education of 
her son Atalaric ; but it was useless in its results. 
Irresistibly excited by his perverse disposition, and 
the pernicious example of vicious courtiers, the 
young prince abandoned himself to the most un- 
bridled profligacy, of which he shortly became the 
wretched victim. This event was productive of in- 
credible grief to the queen, fiy the pride of her 
nobles, who disdained to b^ governed by a woman, 
she was soon afler compelled to divide her couch 
and throne with Theodatus, a nephew of Theodoric. 
The latter, wishing to enjoy full and absolute au- 
thority, soon, afler shut up in a castle and then 
strangled the unhappy (M-incess. 

[U. €. 1288.] Vast were the aims of the Em- 
peror Justinian, reigning m Constantinople.. Hav- 
N 
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ing, by the aid of the brave Belisarius, conquered Af- 
rica and reunited it with the empire, he turned hiB at- 
tention to Italy and determined to take possession of 
it ; be charged that brave warrior with the enterprise. 
Belisarius, with his numerous fleet, approached 
the shores of Sicily, and landing his troops, took en- 
tire possession of the island without opposition ; he 
then crossed the strait, subdued the southern prov- 
jaces, besieged Naples, and after twenty days of 
murderous contests, took possession of it sword in 
band. 

Tbeodatus, cowardly as he was cruel, vainly sent 

ambassadors to Justinian to purchase peace "at what- 

. ever cost ; the Goths, indignant at the vileness of 

their monarch, murdered him, and proclaimed Yitiges 

king in his stead. 

While the new king was collecting with incredible 
celerity what forces he could, to check the course 
of the conquests of Belisarius, the latter presented 
himself before Rome and occupied it by convention. 

[U. C. 1290.] The army of the Greek general, 
much weakened by sickness, by the vicissitudes of 
the war, and by the numerous garrisons which he 
had left here and there to guard the places he had 
subdued, was reduced to a few more than five 
thousand combatants. Nevertheless, Belisarius 
fearlessly confided in the valour of his troops to en- 
able him to resist successfully the innumerable army 
of the Goths, which, under the conduct of Vitiges, 
was approaching to attack Inm. 

The Goths were entirely ignorant of the arts of 
•lege, and on their side all operations were reduced 
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to furious assaults upon the walls and extfirior d«» 
fences. Continuallj repulsed, they continually re- 
turned to the attack, alternating their assaults with 
strict blockade. 

Resolved to possess himself of Rome, Yitiges 
remained obstinately before it a year and nine days,, 
until his army had lost two thirds of. its lumbers by 
the sword and contagion, and the remaining third 
had become discouraged by the wondrous bravery 
of its defenders, when he found himself compelled 
to raise the fruitless siege and retire to Ravenna. 

[U. C. 1292.] Belisarius, having received pow- 
erful re-enforcements from Constantinople, was not 
long in following and besieging him in that city. 
The Gothic prince resisted some time ; but, perceiv- 
ing that he was in danger of being betrayed by his 
troops, and being menaced with all the horrors of 
famioe, he surrendered to the general of Justinian, 
who took him with him to Constantinople, whither 
the emperor, jealous of his glory, had repalled him 
before he could terminate the conquest of Italy. 

[U. C. 1294.] To the unfortunate Yitiges suc- 
ceeded Udibald, who proved fully worthy of the se- 
lection made by his nation. Yictory constantly 
&voured him in all the opportunities which offered 
to combat the imperial troops ; but, after a year of 
glorious reign, he fell a victim to the private ven- 
geance of one Grepidus, who traitorously murdered 
him as he issued from the table. 

[U. C. 1295.]- The Goths elected Alaric as 
successor to Udibald ; and, after a brief reign of five 
months, precipitated him firom the thronei and tub- 
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stituted Baduilla, a nephew of Ildibald, more noted 
under the name of Totila; t. e. The Immortal. 
This brave prince sustained yet twelve years the 
falling fortunes of tlie Goths ; profiting by the victo- 
ries of Ildibald, he secured the possession of the 
upper part of Italy ; then, by the taking of Naples, 
he subdued the lower part to his dominion. 

[U. C. 1298.] Justinian, profoundly afflicted by 
the loss of Italy, where he preserved but Rome and 
Placentia, again sent Belisarius to re-establish there 
the imperial supremacy. 

The aged general soon arrived there ; but with 
so small a force that he could not prevent the fall 
of Rome into the hands of the Goths. T-otila, fear- 
ing he should not be able to defend it against Beli- 
sarius, determined utterly to destroy that most noble 
city; but he was fortunately deterred from such 
fatal counsels by Belisarius himself, who succeeded 
by crafty arguments in exciting the generosity of his 
princely enemy; in consequence of which he suf^ 
fered it to exist, and contented himself with scatter- 
ing its inhabitants through the neighbouring country. 
But no sooner had Totila removed from the city, 
than the imperial leader entered it and recalled the 
inhabitants ; being then strongly fortified and well 
furnished, he bravely defended the city against the 
enemy, who hastily returned to dislodge him. 

Meanwhile the King of the Goths contracted an 
alliance with Theodebert, King of the Franks ; and 
being thus secure from molestation in northern Italy, 
directed all his force against the southern portion of 
the kingdom. He compelled Belisarius to abandon 
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Borne, of which he finally remained master, afid 
crossing with his army into Sicily, attempted to sub- 
due it, for the purpose of rendering his possession 
of Italy more secure. The audacious attempt was 
unsuccessful, however, and with sorrow he saw him- 
self compelled to renounce it 

[U. C. 1302.] Justinian, irritated by the ill 
success of Belisarius, which certainly could not have 
been better with the small means at his disposal, 
recalled him from Italy, and sent there in his stead 
the eunuch Narses. The latter, who had already 
grown old in the obscure services of the court, was 
destined to surprise the world with the greatness of 
his character, and with the vastness of his military 
talents. Assiduously coasting the northern shores 
of the Adriatic, Narses penetrated into Italy with 
numerous and warlike bands ; he was akeady master 
of Ravenna, while the Goths yet believed him ar« 
rested in Friuli by the strong defences they had 
there prepared. 

Totila was not, however, discouraged; but re- 
uniting his warriors, moved from the vicinity of Rome 
against Narses, who came rapidly from Ravenna to 
meet him. The two armies encountered in the ter« 
ritory of tJrbino ; but the issue of the bloody struggle 
was fatal to the Gothic prince, who lost the battle 
and his life together. 

The relics of the discomfited army were collected 
under Teia, a brave captain of Totila, who retired to 
Pavia, and employed every possible n>eans to form 
a new army with which to sustain the wavering 
hopes of the Gothic empire. The conqueror, mean- 
n2 
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wfaOe, having occupied Rome, proceeded to com- 
mence the siege of Cumse, where Algiern, a brother 
of the deceased monarch, had shut himself up with 
a part of his treasures. 

[U. G. 1306.] Teia hastened to his defence, 
and at the foot of the Vesuvius the Greeks and 
Goths combated two entire days with incredible fury. 
Teia remained dead on the field of battle ; his fol- 
lowers, conquered and disheartened, deposed their 
arms and submitted. Algiern, no longer hoping for 
succour, also surrendered to the victorious Narses. 

While Narses occupied himself in subduing 
Etruria to the dominion of (he Greek empire, a 
deluge of Franks and Germans, commanded by 
Leutari and Buccellinus, generals of the King of 
Austrasia, crossed the Alps under the pretence of 
succouring their allies the Goths, and, divided into 
two bands, scoured the whole of Italy, spreading 
everywhere rapine, flames, and death. But while 
the band of Leutari, laden with booty, retired for the 
purpose of recrossing the mountains, it was entirely 
defeated by the Greeks near Fano, and the greater 
part of its remains most miserably perished by pesti- 
lence tieai Venice : nor did the division guided by 
Buccellinus meet with better fortune. Surprised 
also by Narses, in the vicinity of Capua, they nearly 
all perished in a furious conflict, and to very few of 
the barbarians was it permitted to repass the Alps, 
and again behold their native country. 

[U. G. 1320.] The power of the Goths being 
entirely destroyed, and all Italy subdued to the 
sceptre of Justinian, that emperor descended to the 
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tomb, and left the imperial throne to the weak Jusr 
tinus 11. ; and not long after him, Narses, covered 
with trophies, terminated his glorious career. 

This great man has been accused by some his- 
torians of having himself invited the Lombards to 
descend into Italy and make the conquest of it ; and 
this to revenge the unjust odium in which he was 
held by the Empress Sophia, and the bloody outrage 
he soared from her. Other historians attempt with 
good reasons to wash the foul blot of treason from 
bis glory. 

In the midst of so much uncertainty, we leave the 
question undecided, and content ourselves with re- 
ferring to the fact, whatever may have been the true 
cause. 

[U. C. 1321.] Alboin, the ferocious king of the 
Lombards, a people who very probably came from 
Scandinavia, occupied in these; times, with the con- 
sent of Justinian, Hungary and Noricum. It is not 
improbable that those of the Lombards who as alties 
of the empire had followed Narses in the Italian 
war, had given to their companions on their return 
a magnificent picture o£ the mildness of the climate 
and the fertility of the soil of the conquered prov- 
inces, and had thus awakened in the mind of the 
kingly adventurer the idea of subduing a country so 
superior to the one he then possessed. 

However ibis may have been, certain it is that 
Alboin determined to attempt the enterprise. With 
the assistance of the Avars, he defeated and exter- 
minated the GrepidsB, who might have opposed his 
designs, murdered their king, Cunimund, and con- 
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Strained the daughter of the murdered monarch to 
espouse him ; he then crossed the Julian Alps and 
rapidly extended his conquests on every side. 

To the brave Narses had succeeded in the gov- 
ernment of Italy the timid Longiftus, who, with the 
title of exarch, had fixed his seat at Ravenna. He» 
unable to resist the devastating torrent, and receiving 
no succours from Constantinople, abandoned the 
country to its destiny, and the cities to their respecl- 
ive forces ; and both country and cities in a short 
time fell into the hands of the barbarians, excepting 
Rome and Ravenna, which bribed the enemy with 
gold to pass them by, and the southern extremity 
of Italy and Sicily. 

[U. C. 1326.] The conqueror took the title of 
King of Italy ; he conferred upon his captains, with 
the titles of counts and dukes, the government of the 
cities and the territories dependant upon them ; the 
captains in return obligating themselves by oath to 
pay tribute and military service ; and thus was the 
celebrated feudal system permanently established. 
In other respects, although a barbarian, he governed 
with justice and clemency, and soon rendei^ him* 
^elf dear to the people he had conquered. 

Alboin did not long enjoy the fruits of his con- 
quests. According to the usage of the barbarians 
of the north, he had caused a cup to be made of the 
scull ^of the murdered King of the GepidfB, from 
which he drank in solemn banquets. In one of 
these, inebriated by joy and wine, he filled the cup 
and offered it to Rosamond* his consort, saying widi 
a cniel smile* <« Drink with thy father.*" The 
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princess, trembling with rage and horror, swore ven- 
geance ; she fulfilled the horrible oath by. causing 
an officer, by her seduced,, to murder the imprudent 
husband. 

Clephis, the most powerful among the dukes, 
was, aher five months of interregnum, proclaimed by 
the Lombards successor to Alboin. He reigned 
only seventeen months; but this short reign was 
sufficient to render him odious alike to the con- 
querors and conquered, as in the highest degree 
avaricious and cruel. One of his servants assas- 
sinated him while he slept. 

[U. C. 1327.] The dukes, to the number of 
thirty-six, desirous of liberty and independence, de- 
clined electing or recognising another monarch, and 
formed among themselves a federal aristocracy, each 
one governing bis own city and its dependant 
territory. 

[U. C. 1337.] This form of government lasted 
ten years ; after which the dukes, perceiving that 
the country was approaching a state of anarchy, that 
the Greeks would not fail to take advantage of the 
weakness which was the inevitable consequence of 
their, position, and that the existence of the state, as 
well as their own private interests, would infallibly 
be sacrificed, determined to elect a new king ; as 
such they proclaimed Autharis. 

This prince reigned with great glory, and drew* 
the monarchy fi^m the abyss into which the aristo- 
cratic confederation had precipitated it ; he extended 
and strongly constituted the supreme authority, and 
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forced the grand feudatories toj-eco^Lse the right 
of the monarch to remove them at pleasure. 

[U. C. 1343.] The chair of St Peter in Rome 
was in these days occupied by Pope Gregory the 
Great, afterward placed by the Church among the 
number of the saints. This celebrated pontiff^ who 
honoured the pontificate by his zeal for religion and 
his Christian charity, wrote to the Emperor Phocas 
to expostulate against the use of the title of Patriarch 
(Ecumenical, afiected by the Bishops of Constanti* 
nople notwithstanding the lively opposition of the 
popes. Gregory obtained from that emperor a 
declaration in favour of the rights of the Church of 
Rome ; but the Greek Church paid no respect to it. 
Phocas knew the inutility of such a declaration^ and 
certainly proposed to himself no other object in this, 
condescension than that of pacifying the pontiff and 
retaining his friendship ; since he feared that if he 
became offended, he would use his influence and his 
immense credit to render himself independent of the 
empire. 

[U. C. 1344.] Autharis having deceased, as 
was believed by poison, the beautiful Theodelinda, 
his widow, espoused in her second nuptials Agilulph, 
Duke of Turin, and with her hand gave him the 
crown and sceptre of the Lombard kingdom. 

This king, previously an idolater, soon embraced 
.the religion of his pious consort, and both warmly 
seconded the zeal of Pope Gregory for the extiaction 
of heathenism. 

jigilulph was one of the best monaaxshs who 
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reigned in Italy after the invasions of the bar- 
barians. 

[U. C. 1368.] Dying, he left the crown to his 
son Adaloald ; Arioald, Duke of Turin, usurped it 
but did not enjoy it long. Surprised by death, his 
wife Gundeberga shared her couch and throne with 
Rotharis, Duke of Brescia. 

[U. C. 1389.] This monarch illustrated him- 
self by his courage in the war which he undertook 
for the purpose of reuniting with the monarchy the 
Italian territories which yet obeyed the Greek em- 
peror in Venice, Liguria, and Etruria ; by his firm- 
ness in repressing the insolence of the nobility ; by 
his prudence in legislation ; and, above all, by his 
moderation in the affairs of religion. Although an 
Arian, he efficaciously protected the Catholics ; and 
the example of this tolerant monarch had so much 
power over the minds of his subjects, that in 
every city the Catholics and Ariiems lived together 
as brothers, each having their temples and their 
bishops. 

[U. C. 1405.] His son Rodoald succeeded him. 
Of Rodoald history tells us nothing, except that he 
abandoned himself to libertinism and perished a vic- 
tim to the vengeance of a Lombard whose wife he 
had outraged. 

[U. C. 1406.] After him the Lombards elected 
the Bavarian Aribert, nephew of Theodelinda. His 
government recalled to memory the virtues of that 
princess, and enabled his subjects to enjoy several 
years of calm, peace, and prosperity. 

The Greek empire, deeply afflicted by the gigantic 
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progresB of Islamism, preached, with arms in their 
hands, by Mohammed and his successors, and dis- 
turbed besides, perhaps yet more, by the incredible 
and universal mania for interminable theological 
controversies, declined in strength from day to day ; 
in its downward course the ties, already so fragile, 
which bound to it the remains of its dominion in 
Italy, were still more weakened. Rome rejected 
the intperial edict in favour of the Monothelites, a 
new sect which recognised one only will in Jesus 
Christ The vigorous resistance of this great city 
became now most important, as that in which resided 
the supreme pontiff of Christianity, and which it was 
already seen would soon entirely withdraw itself from 
the imperial influence of Constantinople. ^ 

The Exarch of Ravenna not being able to con- 
quer the opposition of Pope Martin, caused him to 
be abducted and sent to the emperor, who confined 
him in the Crimea, where he leA him to die. 

[U. C. 1408.] At the death of Aribert, the 
Lombard kingdom was divided between his two 
sons, Pertaritus and Gondebert The latter soon 
formed the project of usurping his brother's portion, 
and being too weak to succeed alone in the enter- 
prise, associated with himself the ambitious Duke 
Grimoald of Benevento, who cunningly profited by 
these divisions to raise himself upon the ruin of the 
rival brothers. 

Arrived at Pavia, the residence of Gondebert^ to 

concert a plan of operations with that prince, he 

' nurdered him with bis own hand on their first inter- 
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view, pretending that the prince had laid a snare for 
his life. 

Pertaritus, who reigned in Milan, being informed 
of the destiny of his brother, and not daring to dis- 
pute the throne with his new rival, sought refuge in 
Hungary with the Avars his allies ; but his consort 
Rodelinda, and his son Cunibert, yet a child^ fell into 
the power of the usurper Grimoald, who confined 
them in Benevento, the government of which he had 
confided to his son Romoald. 

[U. C. 1415.] The Greek emperor, Constans, 
attempted to revive the imperial dominion in Italy. 
He approached its southern shore with a numerous 
fleet, and, landing a powerful army, commenced the 
siege of Benevento. Grim'oald flew to the succour 
of his son, compelled the Greeks to fight, and com- 
pletely defeated them in a pitched battle. Constans 
determined to avenge his shameful defeat by sacking 
Rome, and marched towards it for that purpose ; 
but again defeated, in a second conflict, he retreated 
into Sicily ; and all the southern portion of Italy, 
with the exception of the dukedom of Naples, sub- 
mitted to the Lombard authority. 

Grimoald, relieved from all fear on the part of the 
Greeks, was devoured by inquietude respecting Per- 
taritus, who had retired among the Avars. He 
vainly attempted to purdiase the possession of his 
person with gold ; the barbarians were not disposed 
to violate the holy laws of hospitality ; but they ad- 
vised the unfortunate young prince to seek another 
asylum, not feeling themselves sufficiently strong to 
provoke on his account an attack from his brave 
o 
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enemy. Pertaritus, tired of wanderiDg a mendicant 
dependant upon the compassion of foreigners, ap- 
pealed to the generosity of Grimoald himself, who 
nobly received and entertained him in Pavta. It 
was not long, however, before the king, newly as- 
sailed by the suspicions inseparable from the heart 
of a usurper, again meditated his death. Informed 
in time, the prince fled into France ; but not deem- 
ing himself safe there, he was abont seeking refuge 
in England; when the news arrived of the death of 
Grimoald. 

This monarch, worthy of the throne had he not 
acquired it by crime, strove by the wisdom of his 
government to cause the bloody path which had 
conducted him there to be forgotten. He perfected 
the code of Rotharis, and recognised the Catholic 
as the dominant religion of the Lombards. 

[U. C. 1424.] Although Grimoald had left the 
crown to his son Garibault, yet a child, Pertaritus 
nevertheless ascended the paternal throne without 
obstacle, and by the wisdom of his government jus- 
tified the voice of the people which had called him 
to govern. 

[U. C. 1431.] To him succeeded Cunibert, his 
son, who narrowly missed falling a victim to the in- 
gratituc't') and treachery of Alachi, Duke of Brescia, 
who was indebted to him for his state, and perhaps 
for his life. Alachi conspired against his benefactor, 
and, while he was absent, occupied Pavia and pro- 
claimed himself king in the presence of the people, 
who were so stupified with surprise and astonish- 
ment that no one ventured to oppose his sudd^ 
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usurpadoD. Cunibert, at the not less sad than un- 
expected news, fled for refuge to a strong fortress 
situated on a small island in the Lake of Como, and 
there awaited. better times. Nor were these long 
in coming. Alachi imprudently ill-treated his ac- 
complices, and sought the lives of some of them, that 
he might possess himself of their wealth. These, 
indignant, and at the same time repenting of tibeir 
crime, conspired against the tyrant in favour of Cuni- 
bert, who, with their aid, soon collected an army 
and hastened to meet the usurper and his partisans. 

[U. C. 1448.1 Alachi, discomfited after a long 
and bloody conflict, paid for his misdeeds with his 
life, and the victory of the legitimate sovereign re- 
stored for some years peace and tranquillity to the 
kingdom. 

[U. C. 1460.] The government of Venice in 
these times took a better form, greater importance, 
and more solidity. The Venetians, convinced that 
the strength of the whole resulted from a union of 
the parts, abolished the multitudes of tribunes by 
which they had theretofore been governed, and in 
a solemn assembly, convoked in Heraclea by the 
patriarch Gradus, selected one sole head to govern 
the state, to whom they gave the name of duke, or 
doge : they surrounded him with almost regal pomp, 
and encircled his brows with a crown, which they 
called the como ducde. The first to be invested 
with tibis new and august dignity was a citizen of 
Heraclea, named Paolo-Luca-Anafesto, who was 
renowned for his prudence and probity. 

[U. G. 1463.] Cunibert having died, his son 
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Liutbeit reigned a short time, under the tutelage of 
Asprand, a Lombard of high lineage and equal 
merit. Ragimbert, Duke of Turin, and son of G^- 
debert, taking advantage of his youth, aspired to the 
throne, defeated Asprand in battle, and seized the 
supreme power. He preserved it, however, only 
three months, when, dying, he left it to his son Ari* 
bertll. 

Asprand, collecting a second army in defence of 
the cause of his pupil, assailed Aribert ; but, again 
defeated, he found himself compelled to seek beyond 
the mountains an asylum from his vanquisher: 
Liutbert, falling into the hands of hi^ rival, was suf- 
focated in a bath. 

[U. C. 1464.] Time did not lessen in Asprand 
the desire of vengeance ; with much money and 
more promises, he again collected a large band of 
Bavarians, and descended into Italy, where he was 
joined by a strong corps of Lombards, his partisans. 
He then assailed- the usurper, who vigorously sua* 
tained the shock ; but, finally conquered and put to 
flight, Aribert was submerged in the Ticino, and 
miserably perished. 

Asprand, the victor, was proclaimed king ; but at 
the end of three months he died, leaving the crown 
to his son Liutprand. 

[U. C. 1465.] This prince, active, prudent, and 
courageous, did not lose sight of his own personal 
aggrandizement, while he most efficaciously occu- 
pied himself in promoting the prosperity of his sub- 
jects. In his long reign of thirty-two years, the 
glory of the Lombards attained its highest elevation ; 
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this glory, however, excHed serious jealousies in. 
powerful enemies, which resulted in the total ruin of 
his successors. 

[U. C. 1480.] In the east, the religious contro- 
versies continued without end ; the Emperor Leo 
Isaurus, confounding use with abuse, proscribed the 
worship of sacred images, and gave rise to the sect 
of the Iconoclausts. Yain was the imperial pro- 
hibition ; pictures and statues were everywhere de- 
faced and broken, and a vast conflagration of vio- 
lence and sedition at once diffused itself, and de- 
voured the east and west. Ravenna, Rome, and 
Naples, and all the places in Italy which yet recog- 
nised the Greek authority, rebelled, and would no 
longer obey a heretic sovereign. 

Liutprand availed himself of the universal turbu- 
lence ; he besieged and took Ravenna, and made 
himself master of many other places belonging to 
Greece. 

On the other hand, Rimini, Pesaro, Fano, Ancona, 
and many other cities, loudly declared for the pope ; 
they proclaimed his cause to be that of the province, 
and signified their readiness to select Catholic 
governors. 

In Rome, although governed by dukes dependant 
upon the exarchs of Ravenna, the high pontiffs had 
in these times the principal authority, much less on 
account of their great riches, than through the re- 
spect and confidence inspired by their virtues, and 
the supreme dignity with which they were invested. 
St Gregory had already negotiated with many 
princes several important afiairs of state ; his suc- 
o2 
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oes8or8« therefore, thenceforth divided their cares 
between episcopal and political affiurs. Nor could 
it well have beea otherwise ; since profane interests 
had become inextricably mingled with the spiritual 
functions. 

Equally interested in withdrawing himself from 
the dominion of a distant and heretical emperor, and 
in resisting the enterprises of the King of Italy, the 
pope employed every possible means which could 
promise success in this double intent. He employed 
craft and religion alternately, and gradually sue** 
ceeded in forming for himself an independent mon- 
archy, defended not by earthly arms, but by the 
thunders of the Vatican, in those times formidable to 
both people and monarchs. 

[U. C. X482.] The Pontiff Gregory II., alarmed 
by the rapid conquests of the Lombard king, much 
more dangerous to himself and his designs than the 
Emperor of the East, implored the assistance of 
Charles Martel, a French leader already illustrious 
for his victories over the Saracens. The negotia^ 
tions did not succeed. Gregory III. renewed them 
with better success ; but the death of Charles sus* 
pended the execution. Liutprand, hovirever, already 
upon the point of possessing himself of Rome, yet 
not wishing to provoke against the Lombards the 
dreaded power of France, not only granted peace to 
the new pope, Zachary, but, moved by his words^ 
fell at his feet, declared himself the protector of the 
Church, and entering Rome, deposited the ensigns 
of royalty upon the sacred tomb of the apoatks, in 
token of peace and respect. 
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> Liutprand survived this ceremony but a short 
time, and with his life peacefully terminated a reign 
equally long and glorious. 

[U. C. 1497.] The Lombards elected for tMr 
monarch Rachis, Duke of Friuli, a prince whose 
virtue, love of justice, and piety, rendered him well 
worthy of the high station in which the public voice 
had placed him. 

Heir to the rights or pretensions of his predeces* 
sors upon the dutchy of Rome, he took up arms for 
their establishment, and laid siege to Perugia. The 
Pontiff Zachary sought him in his camp, and argued 
,with him to such effect, that, all his religious senti- 
ments awakened, the Lombard king not only re- 
nounced the enterprise, but dismissed his army and 
retired to Monte Cassino, where he assumed the re- 
ligious habit, and died in penitence. 

[U. C. 1502.] Astolphus, his brother, was called 
to succeed him upon the throne ; ambitious, greedy 
of conquest, and seeing himself At the head of a war- 
like and powerful nation, he determined to drive the 
Greeks from Italy, and render himself its sole 
maister. 

Towards the end of the reign of Liutprand, the 
Greeks had again obtained possession of Ravenna 
and re-established the exarchate there. Astolphus, 
having occupied the surrounding territory, besieged 
and took Ravenna, and nothing remained for the 
accomplishment of the objects of this prince, except 
the invasion and easy acquisition of the dutchy of 
Rome, situated in the midst of his dominions. 

f U. C. 1506.] Tain, this time, was the eloqueo^e 
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of the Pontiif Stephen IL, upon the inflexible mind 
of Astolphus. He therefore had recourse, like 
Gregory II. and Gregory III.9 to the powerful aid 
oltiFrance ; and not willing to confide the precious 
charge to other hands, promptly transferred himself 
there, and arrived precisely at the time when Pepin 
had driven the degenerate dyn^ty of Clovis from 
the French throne. He consecrated the new mon- 
arch, who had already been consecrated by Boniface, 
Bishop of Mentz, and by this act seemed to give a 
new sanction to the political revolution, while he 
acquired for himself an able and faithful protector. 

Accompanied by a formidable army, Pepin and 
Stephen very soon descended into Italy. Astolphus, 
unaJi>le to resist so powerful an enemy, shut himself 
up in Pavia, and finally was compelled to cede 
to the pontiff all he had by arms acquired of the 
Greeks. But no sooner had Pepin turned his back 
and crossed the Alps, than the Lombard king, foam* 
ing with rage and eager for vengeance, again pushed 
forward his troops and laid siege to Rome. 

[U. C. 1508.1 Pepin immediately returned and 
defeated Astolphus, nor did he return to France this 
time before all the imposed conditions of the peace 
had been fulfilled. 

The Lombard king died the year afler, from a 
wound received while chasing a wild boar. 

Desiderius, Duke of Istria, was declared King of 
the Lombards, in place of Astolphus. 

This prince followed, with regard to Rome, the 
same policy as had his predecessors. Confiding in 
the friendship and relationship which united him to 
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tbe French monarch Charlemagne, who, by thd 
management of Bertha, his mother, had espoused 
Desiderata, the daughter of Desiderius, and yet 
more assured by the bloody war which that king was 
then sustaining in Germany against the ferocious 
Saxons, he did not hesitate to take possession of ail 
that Astolphus had been compelled to cede to the pon- 
tiff. He also employed every possible means to 
excite tumults in Bome itself, that he might the 
more easily penetrate into the city and get posses- 
sion of the sacred person of the pope. 

[U. G. 1523.] But the c<mt]dence of the Lom- 
bard king in the friendi^ip, relationship, and distance 
of Charlemagne, was all disappointed. 

At the pressing solicitation of Pope Adrian I., 
Charlemagne, no less anxiously than Pepin, hastened 
to his assistance : friendship was foigotten ; the re- 
lationship was destroyed by the shameful repudiation 
of Desiderata ; and the decision of the contest was 
referred to the fate of arms. 

[U. C. 1527.] The standards of Charles were, 
as usual, triumphant The army of Desiderius, 
which had been collected on the Alps for the pur- 
pose of closing and defending all its passes, being 
disbanded and dispersed by either terror or treason, 
the French monarch penetrated into Italy without, 
obstacle. He immediately scoured the whole coun- 
try, overthrowing the kingdom of the Lombards two 
centuries after Alboin had founded it upon the ruina 
of the conquests of Belisarius and Narses. 

DeskleriuA fell with Pavia into the hands of 
Charles, who sent him a prisoner into France; 
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Adalgisus, his son, fled from Venice to Constanti* 
nople ; Charles held the kingdom of the Lombards 
for himself; the dutchy of Spoleto and the Marche 
of Ancona he united to the dutchy of Rome and left 
to the Pope, preserving, however, for himself and 
his successors, the ultimate dominion. 

Never was the conquest of a great state completed 
in so short a time and with so small a force as was 
this kingdom of the Lombards by the French mon> 
arch. But this facility will no longer appear mar- 
, vellous to any one who reflects that the Italians were 
inimical to the Lombard dynasty, and, as is not un- 
usual, flattered themselves that their condition would 
be ameliorated under a new sovereign ; and also, 
that the popes, who had long aspired to political in- 
dependence, saw in the existence of the ambitious 
King of the Lombards the greatest obstisicle to the 
accomplishment of their designs. 

[U. C. 1534.] Charles, proclaimed King of 
Lombardy, succeeded to the king of the conquered 
nation as quietly as though he had been the natural 
heir ; but being called beyond the mountains by im- 
portant affairs, he left Pepin in Italy, on his departure, 
with the title of king, creating a council to govern 
the state for him until he attained his majority.^ 

[U. C. 1541.] In this interval, Adalgisus, sus- 
tained by a band of Greeks, made an attempt to re- 
enter his hereditary kingdom. Vain attempt! he 
was defeated in battle, and, whether he was killed on 
that occasion, or whether he renounced for ever the 
counsels of a useless ambition, he disappeared from 
public view and was spoken of no more. 
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[U. C. 1552.] Pope Leo III., a personage ven- 
erable for his virtues, for his talents, and the sanctity 
of his habits, found himself in these days exposed to 
the sacrilegious violence of two considerable eccle- 
siastics, kinsmen of his predecessor. These not 
only accused him of various crimes, but attacked 
him in the public streets at noonday, and incar- 
cerated him, more dead than alive, in a monastery. 
From this confinement he soon escaped by the aid 
of Guinigiso, Duke of Spoleto ; he then repaired to 
France to implore the protection of Charlemagne, 
and declared himself ready to exculpate himself from 
,the unworthy imputations. Charles sent him back 
into Italy in an honourable manner, and arrived him- 
self in Rome a few days before the Nativity. His 
accusers not daring to make their appearance, the 
pontiff purged himself by solemn oath, and protested 
his innocence before God and man.^ 

Chariemagne, on the day of the Nativity, assisted 
in the divine offices in the noble cathedral erectei! 
by Constantine to the first of the apostles. Sud> 
denly the pontiff interrupting the sacred ceremonies^, 
placed upon his head the imperial crown, and pro 
claimed him Emperor of the West ; and the people 
on every side exclaimed, ^^ Life and victory L 
Charles Augustus^ crowned by the hand of God th* 
great and pacific Emperor of the Romans,^^ 

Thus, afler more than three centuries, was in { 
certain measure resuscitated the extinct empire oi 
the west, although, in fiict, neither the Romans noi 
the pontiff had any right to confer upon the Frenc) 
prince such a dignity. However that may have 
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been, Charlemagne accepted it with nearly the same 
affected modesty as Octavius had before him, and, 
in the end, conducted himself like a true and legit- 
imate successor of Augustus. 

[U. C. 1562.] The Venetians, who by the 
demarcation of the two empires, Greek and French, 
found themselves comprised in the jurisdiction of the 
latter, being by habit and interest attached to the 
commerce of the Greeks, could never resolve to de- 
clare against these in favour of the new emperor. 
Pepin was desirous of punishing ^em for their op- 
pugnation; and, collecting a poweriul army>ne«r 
Ravenna, took possession of Chiozza and of Pales- 
trina, and from thence menaced Malamocco, then 
the seat of the Venetian government. Angelo Par- 
ticipazto, taking advantage of the ascendency which 
his personal merits gave him over the minds of his 
frightened fellow-citizens, induced them to transfer 
themselves, with all their wealth, to Rialto, an island 
situated in the centre of the lagune, and therefore a 
stronger and more advantageous position. 

The ships of Pepin, determined to attack, en- 
gaged them in the narrow canals which separate 
from each other the islands surrounding Rialto. 
Surprised, however, by the fall of the tide, they 
grounded and remained high and dry; while the 
Venetians, playing aronnd them with their light ves- 
sels, attacked them on evety side and burnt most 
of them. 

Pepin avenged himself for the afiront received 
from the Venetian arms by visiting with fire ami 
sword that part of the territoty occupied by hia. 
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But Charlemagne, secretly influenced by the pontiff, 
granted to the Venetians, at his request, liberty to 
trade with the Greeks, and satisfied himself there- 
for with an annual tribute to be paid by them to the 
King of Italy. 

[U. C. 1665.] To Pepin succeeded Bernard, 
his son ; who, falling under suspicion of rebellion, 
was condemned to death by the Emperor Louis the 
€rood. Thp capital sentence was, however, com- 
muted for a loss of his signt ; and his eyes were torn 
out in a manner so barbarous that this unhappy 
prince, more imprudent than culpable, perished. 

Louis preserved the kingdom of Italy for some 
time ; but espousing, in his second nuptials, Judith 
of Bavaria, conferred the title and sceptre of King 
of Italy upon Lothaire, her son. 

This prince governed his states wisely, preserving 
peace and prosperity in them, while the rest of the 
empire was lacerated by 'the fatal dissensions of the 
Carlovingians ; in which, however, led by ambition, 
he finally took a pwl. Uniting with his brothers 
Pepin and Louis, he marched with 'them against his 
father, Louis the Good, of whose person he obtained 
possession, and whom he deposed and shut up in a 
monastery at Soissons. 

Lothaire did not long enjoy the fruits of his sad 
triumph. If ambition united the three brothers 
against their father, the same passion soon rendered 
them enemies to each other. Louis the Good prof- 
ited by their divisions to escape from the monastery 
and reascend his tottering dirone. Lothaire aban- 
doned France, and retired into his kingdom of Italy. 
P 
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But Louis the Good dying soon after, he resumed 
the imperial title, and reunited his portion of the em- 
pire with the Italian provinces. 

[U. C. 1599.] The Saracens, who at this 
epoch had already gained possession of Sicily, 
caused great devastations in divers parts of Italy, 
and approaching Rome, pillaged all the churches 
outside its walls, and burnt and destroyed the cir- 
cumjacent country. Pope Leo lY., fearing that the 
same terrible niin might f&ll upon the • Cathedral of 
St. Peter, obtained the consent of the emperor and 
caused the suburbs of the Vatican to be surrounded 
by strong walls for its better security. The work 
was pushed on with such activity that it was com- 
pleted in four years. This new enclosure gave 
origin to the Leonine city, from the name of the 
pontiff who accomplished the undertaking. 

[U. C. 1619.] To Lothaire, who died in the 
rehgious habit, succeeded in the kingdom of Italy, 
and in the empire, Louis II. This prince at- 
tempted, with various success, several expeditions 
into Southern Italy to drive out the Saracens, who 
had strongly established themselves there ; and in- 
curred great peril of his life, or at least of liberty, in 
Benevento, from the Duke Adelgiso, who made 
every effort to get him into his power. Seconded 
by a handful of brave followers, he defended himself 
three days in a tower in which he had taken refuge ; 
until Adelgiso, alarmed by the news that a French 
army was approaching, left him at liberty to retire, 
after having made him solenmly swear he would 
never attempt to avenge himself. 
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[U. Gi 1628.] Charles the Bald, king of 
France, and Garloman of Bavaria, disputed the heri- 
tage of the deceased emperor and king, Louis if. 
The first made a descent into Italy, and being fa^* 
voured by Pope John VIII., a. 41 by the clergy, was 
received by them in Rome and crowned emperor 
and king; for which the pope was recompensed with 
divers territories and a magnificent regalia ; but Gar- 
loman also soon made his appearance in Italy with a 
powerful army, to snatch from his uncle a heritage 
to which he believed himself to have the best right. 
The pope hastened back to Rome from Pavia, where 
he had been enjoying himself with Gharles the Bald, 
and the latter retreated to Mount Genis: there, at- 
tacked by a fever, he died in an obscure village. 
Ailer his death, Garloman had little difficulty in 
causing himself to be proclaimed and recognised as 
king of Italy. But the new king, irritated against 
the pontiff for the favours he had shown to his de- 
ceased rival, ordered Duke Adalbert of Tuscany to 
get possession of him. ^ 

The pope was grievously offended by this vio- 
lence, and had hardly attained his liberty when he 
interdicted the church of St. John Lateran, in which 
it had been committed, and fled to Louis the Stam- 
merer, in France, for the purpose of exciting him to 
avenge his wrongs. From this time the pontifical 
influence was continually increasing, and thenceforih 
there was hardly any important occurrence in Eu- 
rope which was not provoked, directed, or modified 
by the politics of the holy see. 

fU. G. 1631.] John YIII. was, however, deluded in 
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his hopes of Louis the Stammerer, who, besides being 
enfeebled by sickness, was fully occupied by thein* 
ternal affairs of his own kingdom. With an equally 
unhappy result he excited against Carloman, Bosone, 
duke of Provence. The latter having made a de- 
scent into Italy, found no partisans there, nor any 
power mov^lg to sustain him. The pontiff then 
returned to Rome, and Bosone to Provence, where, 
aAer the death of Louis the Stammerer, he created 
the kingdom of Aries. Carloman did not long 
survive Louis, and, dying, left the empire and the 
kingdom of Italy to his brother Charles the Gross, 
who was crowned by the pope on Christmas day. 

[U. C. 16S4.] This cowardly pnnce made sad 
proof against the Normans, purchasing of them with 
gold a peace which he should have forced from them 
with the sword. Such meanness irritated against 
him all the people subjected to his sceptre ; which 
irritation soon breaking out in open revolt, he vras 
solemnly deposed by them in a diet 

[U. C. 1641 .] This we^k montu-ch having fallen 
from the throne, Guy, a French prince and duke of 
Spoleto, repaired immediately to France, where 
he was called by a party who flattered him with the 
promise of the crown. Berengu'ius, duke of Friuli, 
finding himself thus without a rival, accepted Uia 
offer of the throne of Italy made to htm by the 
nobility of the realm, and proceeded to Pavia, where 
he was crowned widi ihe celebrated iron crown by 
the Archbishop of Milan. No reign, perhaps, ever 
met with so many opposing obstacles and so much 
adversity as that of ^s prince. 
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In the isrst plnce, be was obliged to defend himself 
against Arnold, duke of Bavaria, who, deluded in his 
ambitious designs Uf>on France, turned to Italy and 
advanced against Berengarius, at the head of a 
powerful army, to dispute with him the throne. Guy, 
also, having lost all hopes of reigning beyond the 
Alps, returned to Italy for the same object. Be^ 
rengarius obtained peace with the first, by declaring 
himself to a certain extent his vassal ; but with the 
second it was necessary to decide the contest with 
the sword. 

[U. G. 1642.] Fortune declared against Beren- 
garius ; defeated in a decisive battle by his rival, he 
retreated to Verona, where he fortified himself and 
waited for better times. 

Conqueror and master of Pavia, Guy convoked a 
synod of bishops, and there swore to a species of 
charter or constitution, in which he obligated himself 
to preserve the immunities and wealth of the Roman 
church and the rights of the bishops ; not to disturb 
the latter in the exercise of their functions, especi- 
ally their coercive jurisdiction against the violators 
of the laws of God; to permit the people to live 
according to their laws, and not to constrain them 
by violence to pay more than reasonable taxes : afler 
which he was recognised and proclaimed king of 
Italy by the i)ishops themselves, without regard to 
the rights of Berengarius. The latter, however, 
not at all discouraged by his adverse destiny, was 
patiently waiting for a more propitious occasion for 
his exertions. 

[U. C. 1645.] In fact, the arrogance of Guy 
r2 
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towards the nobility, and above all towards the holy 
see, then occupied by Pope Formoso, produced in 
diem and him such dlisgust, that Berengarius and his 
partisans believed that the time of their triun^ph had 
arrived. 

Seconded by the forces of Arnold, who, on this 
occasion, from his enemy became his apparent pro- 
tector, he attacked and in a hard-fought battle defeated 
\m rival. 

Berengarius now supposed his misfortunes ended, 
and all his desires realized : but here may be seen 
how perilous is often the succour of a powerful 
friend. He had accomplished the victory with the 
troops of Arnold, and Arnold was determined to 
gather all its fruits ; he possessed himself of all the 
authority and confined Berengarius in Bavaria. 

[U. C. 1648.] There were nowlhree pretenders 
to tiae throne of Italy ; Arnold of Bavaria, who pos- 
sessed it in fact ; Berengarius, who was secretly 
intriguing with Adalbert II., marquis of Tuscany, 
for the expulsion of the foreigner ; and Ageltrude, 
the widow of Guy, who actively sustained the rights 
of Lambert, her son. 

Rome was at the same tune agitated by the con- 
test of the Pontiff Formoso, and of Sergio, antipope, 
sustained by Ageltrude and the Marquis of Tuscany. 
Formoso, reduced to extremities,' implored the aid 
of Arnold, who, allured by the promise of the im- 
perial diadem, marched incontinently against Rome, 
defended by Ageltrude, besieged and finally took it 
by assault. The princess found refuge in Fermo. 

Arnold, crowned emperor, was following her vig- 
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orously, when a grave illness compelled Hm to 
return to Bavarku After his departure Ageltrude 
and Lambert had little trouble in taking possession 
of the state, driving from it the person he had left 
(here as his lieutenant. 

£ven Berengarius, after the death of Arnold, was 
enabled to return to his territories of Friuli, and 
accommodate matters with Lambert and Adalbert 
Italy respired and appeared to reco.ver peace and 
tranquillity. 

[U. C. 1661.] This tranquillity was, however, 
disturbed by Bertha, consort of the Marquis of Tus- 
cany. This princess, anxious for the title of queen^ 
excited her husband Adalbert to nmke war upon 
Lambert, and to raise himself by his fall. But 
Adalbert, surprised by a party of ^ enemy, became 
a prisoner to the man whose ruin he had meditated. 
Lambert, more unfortunate than he, lost his life while 
hunting. 

Berengarius reacquired the Arone of Italy by the 
death of Lambert ; he rendered his liberty to Adal« 
bert, and accorded to Ageltrude the duchy of Spoleto. 

[U. G. 1653.] This prince was destined, how« 
ever, to continued vicissitudes ; assaMed this year by 
a formidable horde of ferocious Hungarians, he sui^ 
fered from them a most bloody defeat, which lead to 
the pSIage and devastation of idl Lombardy. These 
teiving retired to their own country loaded with im^* 
mense booty, Louis oi Provence descended into 
Italy wiA a powerful army. He was the son of 
Bosone, usurper of the kingdom of Aries, and being 
piocfaiimed king of Italy in Paviar obtained the im« 
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perial crown io Rome of the pontiff Benedict IT. 
But the Dobiiity, who at first had favoured him, be- 
coming very soon disgusted with his conduct, he 
found himself under ^e necessity of repassing into 
Provence, and Berengarius recovered the throne with 
the same facility with which he bad los^ it. Louis 
returned, however, a second time, and a second time 
ascended the Italian throne ; but he was surprised 
in Verona by the despised Berengarius, who ordered 
his eyes to be put out, and then sent him back to 
Provence. 

Berengarius had then to contend with the Saracens 
and tlie Hungarians, who from time to time desolated 
the kingdom with sanguinary incursions. All his 
care and forces being insufficient for all parts of the 
kingdom, he auth<Mized the nobility and the monas- 
teries to fortify their residences for the purpose of 
securing them against the insults and rapine of the 
barbarians. Italy, in consequence, soon became 
covered with fortresses and castles; every portion 
of the country, relying for safe^ upon its own ability 
for defence, became divided into small isolated states. 
Each had its own militia, its own officers for their 
guidance, and its own magistrates for the preserva- 
tion of. public order. Hence the origin of the Italian 
communities. 

[U. C. 1665.] The illustrious "pontiff, John X., 
grieved by the grave disasters infficted upon Italy by 
the Saracens, formed the project of restraining their 
incursions. The death of Louis of Provence had left 
the imperial dignity vacant The pope offered it to 
Berengarius as a reward for the powerful aid which 
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he implored of him ; nor was the monarch averse to 
its acceptance. Collecting his forces* he marched 
at once to Rome, which he pompously entered, and 
baring been crowned emperor, prepared himself to 
justify the hopes which the pontiff had placed in him* 

[U. G. 1669.] John X., anxious for the success 
of so noble an enterprise, had made every possible 
preparation in advance. The Saracens, driven from 
every part to their fortresses on the banks of the 
Garigliano, were overcome after a vigorous defence ; 
none of them escaped either death or servitude. 
Berengfuius reaped much glory from this expedition, 
as did also the pontiff who had planned it and 
prepared wkh great foresight the vobwhb of rendering 
it successful. 

[U. C. 1674.] The misCbrtunes of this prince 
were npt, however, tenninated. Some of the no* 
bility, am<mg whom was his son<-in-law, Adalberti 
marquis of Ivrea, in the idleness of peace conspired 
against him, and invited Rodolph, king of Burgimdy 
Trasjurana, to make a descent into Italy, promising 
him the crown* Rodolph yielded to their invitation, 
and Berengaritts, again abaiidotted,\gaui sought rc^ 
uge in Yerona, where, he bad so often found a secure 
asylum in adversity. Drawing what forces he could 
ft-om those provinces which still remained faithful to 
him, aad reinforcing them with a numerous band of , 
Hungarians largely paid, he attacked his rival near 
Fiorenzola. The conflict, in which all the horrors 
of civil war were renewed, was most severe. 

[U. C. 1677.] Berengarius was defeated witl| 
great slauf^ter aiid fled to Yerona, where, at die ia^ 
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itigation of his enemies, he was basely assassinated 
by a nobleman of that city named Flambert. 

[U. G. 1678.] Rodolph, haying no longer a 
rival, found himself master of the usurped realm, 
which, however, he did not long enjoy. Erraengarda, 
a sister of Hugh of Provence, and widow of the 
Marquis of Ivrea, exercised by her intrigues a great 
influence over the principal noble vassals of the king- 
dom of Italy ; profiting by an occasional absence of 
Rodolph, she excited a general insurrection against 
him and in favour of her brother. Rodolph hastened 
his return, and, collecting an army, attempted to 
maintain himself; but the intrigues of the princess 
produced such distrust between hiin and his troops, 
that neither was able to place confidence in the 
other ; in consequence of which he gave up all 
thoughts of resistance, and, crossing the Alps with 
a few followers, returned to Burgundy. 

While one woman was disposing (thus to speak) 
of the crown of Italy to Hugh of Provence, another, 
Maria or Marosia, widow of the Marquis Alberic, 
disposed of the dominion of the capital of the world 
in favour of her new husband, Guy, duke of Tuscany. 

[U. C. 1679.] Hugh, having disembarked at 
Pisa, was enthusiastically received by the nobility 
and people collected from every part, who eonsidered 
him as die saviour of Italy. This prince, under the 
flattering and hypocritical appearance of miklness, 
and under the external veil of a profound respect for 
religion and its ministers, concealed the unfeeling 
policy of Tiberius, the calculating cruelty of Octa 
vius, and the contemptuous mockery of an atheist 
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Hardly proclaimed king,, he contracted a strict 
alliance with Pope John X., who in this sought the 
means of re-establishing his own authority in RomCf 
which had been almost entirely destroyed by the 
power of Marosia and of Guy. 

[U. C. 1681.] But the unfortunate pontiff him* 
self fell a victim to the satellites of those enemies : 
dragged by them to a prison, he died there, a few day» 
after of grief, or, as some pretend, of poison. After 
him Leo YI. occupied for some months the chair of 
8u Peter. Stephen YIL, in the beginning of this 
year, succeeded to that dignity; and, after his death, 
the intrigues of Marosia placed a natural son of hers 
upon the pontifical seat, who became, under the name 
of John XL, the head of the Catholic church, and thus 
united in himself all the spiritual and temporal means 
of governing without obstacle or opposition. 

Hugh, who desired to unite the dukedom of 
Rome with his states, calculating on the ties of re- 
lationship, offered his hand to Marosia, who remained 
the widow of Guy, his brother ; and she, being 
ambitious of the title of queen, wi^out scruple ac- 
cepted it. The monarch proceeded to Rome and 
completed the fatal marriage. 

[U. C. 1684.] But it was not long before the 
Romans, deeply offended by the pride and severity 
of Hugh, and excited besides by the young Alberic, 
the son of Marosia by her first husband, rebelled, 
flew to arms, and compelled Hugh to fiy shamefully 
firom the city. The young tyrant, being possessed 
of power, made the first use of it to confine his 
mother in prtisM>n, and to place his pontiff brother 
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under so strict a custody that lie could undertake 
nothing without his knowledge and consent. 

[U; C. 1693.] Meanwhile Hugh, not being able 
to vent his rage upon the Romans, made the Lords of 
Ivrea and Spoleto its victims, despoiling both of their 
dominions and the latter of his life ; Ber^agarius, 
marquis of Ivrea, saved himself by opportune flight. 
He then destroyed some dens of the Saracens, and 
visited upon them the horrible destruction of which 
they had set the example in the Roman territories. 

This prince reigned twenty years, and maintained 
himself upon the throne by violence and by all the 
artifices of a crafly and refined tyranny. But a 
breath is sufficient to overthrow a power, however 
great, which is not founded upon justice and the love 
of the people. Hugh experienced this. 

[U. G. 1695.] ATany of the nobitity, for good 
reasons discontented, conspired against him in fa- 
vour of the fugitive Berengarius. The conspiracy 
was matured in silence, and broke out simultaneously 
on every side. Hugh, ahirmed by the sudden storm, 
sent to Milan, where a diet had been convoked, his 
son Lothaire, a most amiable prince and endowed 
with all the virtues that were lacking in his wicked 
father. The diet, moved to compassion by his pres- 
ence, proclaimed him king of Italy jointly with 
Berengarius; and the latter, affecting moderation, 
consented to divide the royal authority with him. 
Hugh returned to Provence, where it is said he died 
in the religious habit, the last disguise of hypoeriay, 
which could not hide his real character from his con- 
temporaries, much less from posterity. 
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[IT. C. 1703.] The unhappy Lothaire, who had 
pleased himself with the most flattering hopes, be- 
came this year the victim of Berengarius. The 
latter, determined to reign without a colleague, put 
him out of the way by poison, and by means of his 
intrigues was declared sole king of Italy under the 
name of Berengarius IL 

[U. C. 1709.] Alberic, the tyrant of Rome, being 
dead, he was succeeded in authority by Octavian his 
son, who, the holy see remaining vacant by the death 
of Agapito II., wished to unite in himself both the 
temporal and spiritual power. He therefore, althoogh 
a layman, caused himself to be elected sovereign 
pontiff at the age of nineteen years, and governed 
the church, which recognised him, under tiie name 
of John XIL 

[U. C. 1712.] Meanwhile Berengarius oppressed 
Italy with a stupid tyranny. Otho the Great,.moved 
by tiie sad complaints of numerous deputations which 
came to him from every part of the country implo- 
ring succour, finally left the place oi his sojourn in 
Germany, and descended from the Alps with a pow- 
erful army. A diet was then assembled at Milan, 
which deposed Berengarius IL and his son Adalbert^ 
and offered the iron crown to (Mio. The prince 
accepted it from the hands of the archbishop of that 
city, and thence moved towards Rome to receive 
the imperial diadem from the hands of the pontiff. 

[IT. C. 1715.] Otho made his solemn ingress 
into that ancient capital, and was crowned and pro- 
claimed emperor with magnificent ceremonies. The 
pope took the oath of fidelity to him ; and the new 
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emperor, witb the accompamment of rich presents, 
confirmed to likn the territorial grants preriously 
made to the Roman church. 

ThM^ was revived the imperial dignity, which frono 
that time has devolved upon the princes of Germany. 

While Otho held Berengarius and his consort 
strictly blockaded in a fortress near Urbino, the dis- 
honest life of the pope, Joha XII,, came to such a 
pass that the indignant Romans addressed themselves 
to that monarch, supplicating him to provide some 
restraint, now more than ever necessary for the 
sanctity of so sublime a minister. The pope, highly 
offended at the complaints of the citizens and at the 
lively remonstrances of the emperor, sharply com- 
plained to him that he^ besieging Berengarius, should 
dare to violate with arms a dominion belonging to 
(the church; and then, to mortify Otho, gave an asy- 
.lum in Rome to the fugitive Adalbert, the son of 
Berengarius, and lent himself to the encouragement 
<of his foolish hopes. 

The emperor proceeded at once to Rome widi a 
part of his army, where he convoked a council, and 
repeatedly cited the pope to appear and exculpate 
himaelf from the grave accusations wiich had accu- 
mulacled against him. 

John XII., having already secured the safety of 
hims^and protege by flight, responded by threaten- 
ing <to«i(Oommunicale the council. He was there- 
fore Imposed, and the proto-scriniary of the church, 
under Rename of Leo YIII., was put in his place. 

This deplorable afihir terminated, Otho recom- 
jnenoed die siege of the fortress where Berengarius 
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held himself. The latter being finaliy eon^lled by 
famine to surrender, he was with his wife confined 
at Bamberga, where he died two years after. 

Meanwhile, John XII., profiting by the absence of 
the emperor, and being sustained by numerous par 
tisans, rerentered Rome, drove out Leo YIII., re- 
assumed the pontifical tiara, and inflicted terrible 
vengeance upon thpse who were, or were suspected 
to be his enemies. But his triumph was short; 
severely wounded by a citizen whose wife he had 
seduced, he ceased to live, and relieved the world 
from so great a scandal. 

[U. C. 1718.] The Romans, forgetful of their 
promises to the emperor, elected a new pope, who 
took the name of Benedict Y. ; the indignant mon- 
arch returned with his army to Rome, entered it by 
force of arms, caused the antipope to be deposed by 
a council, replaced Leo Vltl. in ihe chair, and exiled 
the deposed pope in Germany, where he soon died. 

Nor did Leo YIII. survive long. He was sue* 
ceeded by John XIII., bishop of Nani. The citi- 
zens were dissatisfied with this pontiff also, and soon 
drove him ignominiously from the city, notwithstand- 
ing he was recognised, defended and protected by 
the imperial ambassadors. 

Otho, highly irritated by this new outrage against 
his sovereign authority, and vowing s^al vengeance, 
marched for the fourdi time to Rome. At the news 
of his arrival, the Romans hastened to recall the 
exiled pontiff; but this late repentance did not calm 
the rage of the angry monarch. Having entered 
&ome, he caused the tribunes of the people to be 
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bound, banished the two consuls, plucked out the 
eyes of some citizens, scourged others with rods, 
and committed such other acts of cruelty as gravely 
to contaminate his memory. 

This prince aspired to unite to the western em- 
pire all die territory in the south of Italy which yet 
obeyed the sceptre of the East At first he attempted 
to effect his object by a negotiation, proposing the 
marriage of Theophania, daughter of Romanus, 
emperor of Constantinople, with his own son Otho. 
But the pride of that sovereign, sustained by the 
animosity of Adalbert, who had found refuge in that 
court, caused the proposition to be contemptuously 
rejected. 

[U. C. 1722.] The two emperors then came to an 
open rupture, and the German troops invaded Apulia 
and Calabria. The Greek army was routed in 
battle, and soon there would no longer have re- 
mained to the emperor of the East a rood of land in 
that country, had not the ill success of the war im- 
prudently undertaken against the German monarch 
humbled his Eastern pride. 

The negotiations were then renewed, and the pro- 
posed espousals concluded, which added to the vast 
dominions of Otho the sovereignty of the duchy of 
Capua. The union of the royal pair was solemnly 
celebrated in Rome, accompanied by magnificent 
festivals. The emperor did not long survive this 
event. He died the following year, leaving behind 
him such a reputation for valour and wisdom that 
posterity has not hesitated to attribute to hira the 
surname of the Great. 
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To thia prince tucceedad in the empire his mhi 
Otho IL« yuAio was reoognised by all the states ef 
GennaDy and Italy without obstaele. 

[U« C. 1727.] Rome about this time again be- 
came the theatre of horrible disturbances. Thepontifi^ 
Benedict YL, was suddenly dragged from the papal 
chair by the ambitious Cardinal Boqi&ce. This pre** 
late« favoured by the* independent faction at whose 
head figured Crescentius, who proposed to himself 
nothing less than the re-establishment of the RomaA 
republic, caused the unfortunate Benedict to be 
strangled in prison* usurped the tiara« and was ao« 
knowiedged by his aceomplices under the name of 
the seventh Boniface. Expelled from Rome one 
month after for his mad ezeesses, Benedict YII. 
was made his successor. 

Meanwhile the new emperor meditated a deacem 
into Italy for the purpose of composing the affinn 
of the church, and above all for reunhing under fain 
sceptre the few places ihete which were yet occupied 
by the Greeks. 

[U. C. 1733.] He in fact crossed the Alps, and 
reunitittg his army, marched rapidly toi^ards Oala- 
bria. The Greeks, frightened by the appteachiiig 
whirlwind, and not feeling sufficiently strong to resist 
its impetus, called to their aid the Saraeens of Sicily 
and Africa, who, interested in putting a stop to tlM 
progress of the imperial power in this direction, 
promptly repaired to their assistance in great num* 
bers* The emperor toidc possession ^ Tarento, 
but meeting the barbadans in battle, he 
toteUy dvcomfited after a nmat ofastinal 
^ ^2 
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iiMntt being solety indebted to the fleetness of bis 
horse for his own escape from oaptivity or deatfi« 
While he was in Rome, collecting all bis forces for 
the formation of a new army with whidi to wipe off 
the stain of his defeat, he was attacked with a mor- 
tal sickness, and died in tbat aqntal. 

He had for successor his son Otho UI., who as- 
cended the throne at the age of only four years. 
At the same time the pope Benedict YII. d^ed at 
Rome, and was succeeded by Peter, bishop of Pavia* 
under the name of John XIY. But the infamous 
Boniface, no longer restrained by fear of the empe- 
ror, returned to Rome; there, supported by his 
partisans, he laid sacrilegious hands upon the august 
pontiff, put him to deadi in prison, and a second 
time placed upon his own impious head the tiara 
which he had already contaminated by so many 
crimes. Overtaken very soon, however, by sudden 
death, h6 expired amid the maledictions of the in- 
habitants, who in their unbounded rage dragged his 
disfigured corpse through the streets, and thence 
threw it into the Tiber. 

[U. C. 1738.] The credit of Crescentius went on 
increasing from day to day, and, crafUly profiting by 
the disorders of some of the pontiffs, he diminished 
their influence in like proportion. He reminded the 
Romans of their ancient glory ; studied to rekindle a 
national pride in their breasts ; and argued that it 
would be neither impossible nor difficult to cause the 
Roman republic to rise from its ashes. Having ob- 
tained the title of patrician, the consular dignity was 
afterward conferred upon him ; and he doEteiousljr 
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svailed himself of both the title and dignity to elevate 
his power above that of the pontifli and the emperora. 

John XV., continually disquieted by the new con- 
sol in the exercise of his pontifical authority^ felt 
hi nuelf constrained to leave Rome and seek an asy- 
lum in Tuscany, whence he invoked the imperial 
protection. Crescentius, alarmed by tiliis measure, 
and fearmg its consequences, hastened to recall the 
fugitive pontiff to Rome. 

[U. C. 1749.] The young emperor, Otho III., 
this year received the imperial crown in the ancient 
capital of the world from the hands of Pope Greg- 
ory v., successor to John XV., to avenge whose 
memory Crescentius hjod been sent into exile ; but 
he was afterward ' pardoned by the emperor at the 
solieitatton of the §^M>d Pontiff Gregory. 

No sooner, however, had the monarch turned his 
back for the purpose of repairing to Germany, where 
importai^ affiurs required his preseikce, than Cres- 
centius, forgettiog tl^ good offices rendered him by 
the pontiff, and paying him with ingratitude, com- 
pelled him to leave Rome and seek refuge in Pavia. 
The indignant Gregory buried against the seditious 
tribune the thunders of the church, which did not at 
all deter him from the execution of his designs. To 
that end he made an alliance with John of Calabria, 
called FilagatCy whom he induced his partisans to 
proctoim pope under the name of John XYL ; and 
they made an arrangement between themselves tiliat 
J<^n should enjoy all the spiritual authority, the 
temporal power remaining entirely in the hands of 
OrSMentMM. 
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The empeeor, grieved by sucb nei^s, aod aaoived 
by the rekerated appUcatiocis ai Pope Gregory Y., 
determined to make a deecent into Italy for the 
purpose of putting an end to the turbulenoe which 
agitated the eock^tical territories. Before trans- 
ferriag himself to Rome, he visited Venice, thea re* 
splendent with the military glory which had been 
acquired in the warlike enterprises of her doge, Petor 
Arseolo, destroyer of the Narentine purates who 
had desolated her commerce, and foiuider of £he 
Venetian dooiinioii upon the eastern coast of the 
Adriatic. 

[U. C. 1761.] Otho, after having admired &e 
beauty, the industry, and the activity of this won* 
derful city, proceeded towards Rome accompanied 
by Gregory Y. On the annunciation of this newSf 
Crescentius retired to the strong monument known 
under the name of the tomb or mole of Adrian^ 
and which, at the present day, being surromAsd. by 
ftHttfications, is called Castle St Angeio. The 
antipope, John, attempted to escape £e imperial 
indignation by flight, but he was followed and over* 
taken, and by the fury of the people deprived of his 
nose, tongue, and eyes; he was then placed on a 
mule, facing baekwani, and wae thus taken ^vough 
all tlra streets of the city* 

Crescentius, fearing for iAse security of his aay- 
him, surrendered on condition that his Itfe shoald be 
spared. The compact was not observed, however, 
and he, with twelve of his con^nions, lost his 
head. 

Calm and tranquillity had hardly 
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liilMd in Rome, when the Pontiff' Gregory Y. was 
taken from the number of the living in the flower of 
his age. He was succeeded, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the emperor, by Gerbert, arch- 
bishop of Rheims and preceptor of Gregory, who 
took the name of Sylvestw II. 

[U. C. 1763.] After the death of Gregory, Otho 
abandoned himself entirely to an extravagant devo- 
tion. His spirit was shaken by some inexplicable 
vertigo ; he multiplied prayers, fasts and pilgrimages, 
not less thean rich gifts to churches and monasteries ; 
and neglected his affairs to such a degree that a 
sedition excited by the not extinct party of Crescen- 
tius was able to compel him to leave die city. 

Meanwhile Steplumia, widow of the deceased 
tribune, nourished against him an immeasurable 
hatred and an ardent desire to avenge the death of 
her betrayed husband and the outrages committed 
upon herself by a brutal soldiery. 

Indifferent as to the means of accomplishing her 
desires, she found a way to approach the monarch 
and become his confidant, when she administered to 
him a powerful poison which destroyed his Hfe at the 
age of twenty-three. 

The Saxon house of the Othos became extinct 
with the death of Otho III. It gave three monarchs 
to Italy ; but, constrained by the exigencies of their 
German interests to remain too long absent from this 
country, every principle of unity in the government 
was almost entirely lost. The authority of the mon- 
arch was in these times reduced to the least possible 
amount All power resided essentially in the nobility. 
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the bishops and ^abbots,whOvvidi full and absolafe 
power, governed their dominioiis according to tfiekr 
own will. The cities which were not in the fief»of fea« 
dal lords made their own laws, elected their own no- 
nicipal governmentt and the people selected the mag* 
istrates. Such an absence (^ unity in a monarchical 
government must necessarily, and did in fact, produce 
Uie dissolution <^the Italian monarchy. And since the 
same effects always proceed from the same causes, 
so from the weakening of the priociple of unity were 
seen to rise in France the Bretons, the Normans, 
the Burgundians, &c., which have more or less cfis- 
tinguished themselves among the French, properly 
so called. In like manner we shall shortly see m 
Italy, no longer Italians, but Venetians, Milanese, 
Genoese, Florentines, &c., &c. ; nolonger a people, 
but nobles, ecclesiastics, and citizens ; no longer a 
nation, but republics, differing from and often oppo» 
sing each other in principles, views, and interests. 

[U. C. 1755.] The third Odio dead, the Italian 
nobles, tired of a distant foreign dominion, deter- 
mined to have a king of their own nation, and 
elected Ardoin, marquis of Ivrsa. Henry II. of 
Bavaria, who aspired to the imperial heritage of the 
Othos, was filled with grief and anger at this elec- 
tion ; and although he had not effectively, as a prince 
of Germany, any right to the Italian throne, never- 
theless, he considered himself to h»ve a most just 
one from the fact of the German princes having 
been accustomed to reign in Italy. Flattering him- 
self, therefore, and not without reason, with the idea 
of having a strong party there, and yet not being 
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able to present himself in person, he sent to them 
Otho, dttke of Carinthia, with many troops, to en- 
courage fais partisans with tibis demonstration to 
declare themselv^es openly. 

Otho descendted, in fact, from the Marca Trevi- 
sana, but being assailed by Ardoin before he could 
effect a junction with the malecontents, be was so 
completely defeated as to be hardly able to effect a 
retreat into Grermany with a few followers. Never- 
theless, this victory was of no advantage to the afiairs 
of Ardoin, since he had many enemies among the 
nobility, and w^s hated by the pope, the clergy, and 
above all by the Archbishop of Milan, Amolph 11. , 
to whose pretensions and interests he had had very 
little regard. 

[U. C. 1766.] And ^tm he plainly saw when, 
upon the invitation of Benedict YIII., his rival, 
Henry II., arrived in Italy. Abandoned by nesrly all 
his adherents, AHoin wrestled for a short time with 
his bad fortune, but finaQy yielding to the troubles of 
his tempestuous re^, he fell siek atnd died in the 
religious habit in a nnonastery. 

Henry, freed fhMn the inquietudes which the ac- 
tivity bf iris rival did not fail to give him, although 
so much weakened, transferred himself to Rome, 
where he re-*established the papal authority in its 
original extent, it having been much restricted by the 
popular magistrates ; then, having received from the 
pontiff the imperial diadem as a recompense, he re- 
turned to Oermany. 

If Yeniee already shone through the extension of 
her commerce, her ample riches, and the glory of her 
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belligerent enterprises, two other republics, those of 
Pisa and Genoa, began also in these times to assume 
great importance. These, with a considerable fleet, 
gave a heavy blow to the Saracens in Calabria, Si- 
cily, and Sardinia, and entirely liberated that island 
from the barbarian yoke. But if these and other 
Italian cities had for a common interest united against 
a common enemy, that enemy being conquered or 
momentarily removed, their own particular interests 
ag;ain predominated in their minds ; their conquering 
swords, yet red with foreign blood, were reciprocally 
aimed at each other's breasts, lacerating tl^e bosom of 
the country with fratricidal strife, and exposing it to 
the attacks and fetters of ferocious oppressors, who 
descended from every side to dispute its possession. 
This is the wretched picture that Italy will hence- 
forth offer us for many centuries, until, humbled 
by her sufferings, and deprived of all energy and 
moral force, abandoning herself with resignation or 
reckledsness to the yoke which we shall see was im- 
posed upon her — ^no longer remembering her ancient 
valour, glory, and independence — ^she consented to 
be expunged from the list of nations. 

[U. €. 1780.] To Henry 11. succeeded Conrad, 
called the Salic, who hastened to Rome to receive 
the imperial crown from the pontiff. Thence he 
departed to dispute the kingdom of Burgundy with 
Eude, count of Champagne. Italy being thus aban- 
doned to itself, fell into every disorder that could 
arise from the pride and ambition of the nobles, from 
the corruption of ecclesiastical discipline, and from 
the ferment of the people, who were indignant against 
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a yoke which had become as contemptible as it was 
odious. Nobles, bishops, and citizens rose up against 
each other, and covered the territories of Lombardy 
with blood and slaughter. 

[U. C. 1790.] Conrad, recalled to Italy by so 
many evils, convoked a general diet at Pavia, which 
decreed the imprisonment of Eribert, the archbishop 
of Milan, and the exile of the Bishops of Yercelli, 
of Cremona, and of Placentia, disturbers of the 
public peace. 

Eribert succeeded in fleemg to Milan, where he 
was triumphandy received by his adherents ; the 
emperor did not venture to besiege him there, but 
proceeded to Rome, and induced Pope Benedict X. 
solemnly to excommunicate him ; but he submitted 
neither to the spiritual power of the pope nor to the 
temporal power of the emperor. 

Before marching against Milan, the emperor 
wished to compose the difficulties that had arisen 
between the monks of Monte Cassino and the. Duke 
of Capua; from the latter he took the dukedom 
and conferred it upon the Prince of Salerno. Obliged 
then to retire into Germany to avoid the pest that had 
destroyed a portion of his troops, Conrad died at 
Colonia, leaving his throne to his son Henry HI. 

[U. C. 1806.] The Normans, (men of the north,) 
afler having by slaughter and rapine extended the 
terror of their name over many parts of Europe, 
poured in upon the southern territories of Italy about 
this time, spreading there the most horrible desola- 
tion and alarm. The good Pontiff Leo IX., moved 
by pity for this wretched population, the victims of 

R 
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the moat atrocious cruelty* called the fetthful to Bniui« 
and he hinwelf inarched courageously at their head 
against these ferocious robbers. 

Whether the Deity disapproved of the zeal of the 
pontifi^ to whom ecclesiastical discipline did not au- 
thorize the use of earthly arms, or whether the troops 
he commanded fought badly in ibia encounter, cer* 
tain it is that the army of the church was entirely 
defeated in a most sanguinary conflict,, leaving the 
pope himself a prisoner in the hands of the barba- 
rians. They, however, far from ill-treating him, full 
df respect for his august presence, humiliated them- 
selves before him, and begged at his feet absolution 
for the past and the investiture of the fiefs they had 
conquered ; all whidi being obtained, they recon- 
ducted him honourably to Rome. 

[U. C. 1807.] The Emperor Henry III., jealous 
of the power of Godfrey, duke of Lorraine, who, in 
consequence of his marriage with Beatrice, the 
widow of the Count Boniface, marquis of Tuscany, 
had united with his states the vast dominions of this 
princess, came this year into Italy to watch his coo^ 
duct more nearly. 

Godfrey sent his consort to meet him ; but all she 
could say could not dissipate the distrust of the sus- 
picious monarch, who detained her with him as a 
hostage. 

Meanwhile 'the pontiff, yielding to the grief occa- 
sioned by the deplorable schism of die Greek 
^urch, which, perhaps more through politics and 
ambition than for any difference in doctrine* had 
entirely separated from the Latin church» and yet 
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more weighed down by the sad remembrance of his 
disastrous expedition against the Normans, died uni- 
versally lamented. His successor was the Bishop 
of Heiqhstadt, who took the name of Yictor II. 

[U. C. 1810.] Attacked by the pest m Ger- 
many, where he had returned, the emperor also died ; 
nor did the new pontiff, to whom he had confided his 
Italian afiairs, long survive him. Frederic, a bro- 
ther of the Duke of Lorraine and Marquis of Tus* 
cany, ascended the papal chair under the name of 
Stephen IX. 

This pontiff occupied himself in extinguishing 
the practice of making merchandise of holy things 
by buying and selling church preferment, and in re- 
conducting the cler^ to the practice of celibacy ; 
but the great idea which was above all fixed in his 
mind was that of liberating Italy from the dominion 
of foreigners, and constituting in this country a 
power sufficiently strong to repulse them whenever 
they might penetrate there for purposes of conquest 
He contemplated, however, placing the royal and 
imperial crown upon the head <^ his brother, and 
had already taken various measures with that view, 
when death came to surprise him in the midst of 
schemes which promised to produce the most happy 
consequences to Italy. 

The election of a new pope gave rise to a series of 
disturbances in Rome. A council having been con- 
voked in Siena for the purpose of terminating them, 
the pontifical tiara was given by it to the Bishop of 
Fbrence, who took the name of Nicolas II. 

[U. C. 1812.] On his arrival at Rome, the new 
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pope convened in St John Lateran another council 
of one hundred and thirty bishops, and there it was 
decided that thereafter the cardinals should be 
charged with the election of the pope. This de- 
cision was gratifying to the people, and was finally 
sanctioned by the consent of the emperor. 

The Pontiff Nicolas found the Normans seri- 
ously disgusted with the holy see at the time of his 
accession. That wary personage wished to make 
of those brave warriors, already somewhat softened 
by the mildness of the climate, the most zealous, 
champions of the church; and accomplished his ob- 
ject by granting to Robert Guiscard, their leader, 
Uie sovereignty of the lands conquered, or which he 
might be able to conquer, in Italy and in Sicily, which 
was then almost entirely occupied by the Saracens 

The most serious dissensions were excited in 
these days, and much Mood was shed in various 
parts of Italy, on the question of the celibacy and 
matrimonial eligibility of ecclesiastics ; and as if 
these questions were not sufficient to produce con- 
fusion and discord, the death of Nicolas kindled 
other ardent disputes between the partisans of the 
imperial authority and those of the independence of 
the holy see. The celebrated Cardinal Hildebrand 
declared himself the champion of the latter, and by 
his eloquence influenced the other cardinals to elect 
and enthrone, without waiting for the imperial con- 
sent, the Bishop of Lucca, who assumed the name 
of Alexander IL 

The court of Germany was most indignant at this 
proceeding; and, turning to account die averoioQ 
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which the Lombard clergy nourished against the holy 
see on account of the spirit of reform and severity 
by which it had for some time been directed, favoured 
the election of an antipope. The choice falling 
upon Cardol, bishop of Parma, he was promoted 
under the name of Honorius II. 

[U. C. 1815.] Honorius marched at once to 
Rome at the head of an army to dethrone the pontiff; 
but defeated by Godfrey, duke of Tuscany, who de- 
fended his rival, he paid a price in gold for liberty to 
retire with the remains of his troops. Irritated by 
the censures fulminated against him by an ecclesi- 
astical council, Honorius again attempted the culp- 
able enterprise, and succeeded in entering Rome ; 
there, overcome by a violent revolt, he saved himself 
in the tower of Crescentius, (the mole of Adrian,) 
where he languished two years a prisoner. 
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FOURTH EPOCH. 

rROM THB PONTIFICATE OF ORBOORT Til. TO 
THAT OF JULIUS II. 

In the course of the preceding epoch we have 
seen the popes proceed craflily, and apparently un^ 
observed, in laying the foundations of a future and 
not far distant sovereignty. In this we shall see 
them definitively arrived at the end proposed, uniting 
in their sacred right hands the profane with the mys- 
tical and apostolical sceptre. 

It is true that Jesus Christ taught his disciples 
that his kingdom was not of this worid ; it is true 
that it could not have beenliis intention that his sue* 
cessors should put in operation, in succeeding ages, 
all those means by which an earthly power is ob- 
tained; it is true that, rigorously speaking, the 
temporal sovereignty of the popes seems diametrically 
opposed to the evangdical doctrine which enjoins 
upon the Christian humility and a contempt for 
earthly greatness ; but it is true, also, 

1st. That no one could reasonably expect or 
hope from the successors of Christ — ^men like our- 
selves, and, however virtuous they might have been, 
yet like us subject to all human (raUty — ^the supreme 
peiiection of the divine Founder of Christiaiiity. 
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2d. That in the universal disorder of the bar- 
barous ages, when virtue, right, and reason were 
obliged to bend or disappear under the iron sceptre 
of a brutal force, we ought not to blame those high 
pontiffd for seeking their own personal safety and 
that of an infinite number of others who were weak' 
and defenceless* in a temporal and independent 
sovereignty. 

And oh! woukl that it bad pleased Heaven to in- 
flame them with a more ardent love of a country, if 
not of their birth, at least of their adoption, and by 
elevating their thoughts to a most noble object, in- 
duce them to reunite all Italy under the standard of 
St. Fe|«r, so that, with a firm and wise government, 
they might have restored and maintained its precious 
national independence! They would thus have 
banished those atrocious discordst the first and sole 
cause of her fatal dismemberment. But they, perhaps, 
did too much in their clerical and too little in their 
princely characters. They did not foresee that their 
spiritual arms would be blunted by too frequent use, 
and that at a later period they would become insuf* 
ficient, not only for the protection of others, but 
even for their own defence ; and that, despoiled of 
these formidable means, their temporal power would 
remain too small to guaranty the safety of Italy and 
their own independence fi'om an overbearing foreign 
force. But history discloses these truths, and, in 
fact, in our own times, we have seen some of the 
last pontiffs sufiering the penalty of the improvi- 
dence of their remote predecessors, and being, on 
account of their weak and precarious independence. 
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dragged by violent bands from (he tbrone, and tossed 
about here and there during the terrible convulsions 
which have shaken Europe to its foundations. 

[U. C. 1826.] Alexander II. having expired, 
the celebrated Cardinal Hildebrand was elected in 
his place, and assumed the name of Gregory YII. 
The new pope was a man of great mind, endowed 
with vast talents, and was inflexible in what he con- 
sidered the Hghts of the Roman church. A rigid 
observer of ecclesiastical discipline, he fulminated 
excommunications against Simonists and the married 
ecclesiastics ; and even with arms he compelled 
Robert Guiscard to acknowledge himself a vassal 
of the church, and to receive from him the investi- 
ture of those estates which he held by the right of 
conquest. 

It was precisely this right of conferring investiture 
which originated the deplorable war that broke out in 
these times between the emperor and the priesthood. 

The ecclesiastics, both regular and secular, had 
in times past been made rich by grants from the 
nobles and princes of immense feudal territories. 

The Emperor Henry lY. claimed the right of 
conferring the investiture of each dominion, as be- 
longing to the temporal authority ; while, desirous 
of permanently shielding the clergy from the influ- 
ence of the secular power, Gregory sustained the 
contrary. 

As each of these was resolute in maintaining his 
own opinion by every available mbans, their dis* 
agreement could not fail to result in open discord, 
§0 much the more lamentable as it could not fail 
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•ventuallj to produoe eflfects most fotal to reli- 
gioa. 

The first hostilities came from Hemy ; having 
convoked a diet in Woraw* he proposed there that 
the pope should be deposed. To this Gregsiy 
replied by launching a terrible excommunication 
against the prince and his abetters, by virtue of 
which he was declared to have forfeited his throne» 
and all his subjects were absolved from every oaA 
o[ fidelity. 

[U. C. 1829.] Here was seen an extraordinary 
phenomenon. While the frightened prelates, clergy, 
and people of Germany, horrorstruck at the sight 
of an excommunicated sovereign, tremblingly sepa- 
rated themselves from him and left him in a state of 
the most perfect abandonment, the Italian prelates^ 
clergy and people strongly sustamed the rights of 
the emperor, and, rising against the papal authority^ 
hurled back the excommunication of the pope 
against that pontiff himself. 

But Henry was conquered by the pope in Ger- 
many! and to preserve his tottering throne was com- 
pelled to submit and to implore absolution at the feet 
of the severe pontiff in Canosa. 

A forced reconciliation, accompanied by the most 
humiliating circumstances, could not be, especially 
on the part of Henry, either sincere or durable. 
Both parties, in fact, soon resumed hostilities. 

The emperor in a short time disregarded the 
conditions impdsed upon him by the pope ; upon 
whieh the latter renewed the censure against him, 
dsolared his throne vacant, and gave it to Rodolph 
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of Swabta, and* to the celestial unitiDg earthly arms, 
sustaiDed by the troops of the celebrated Countess 
Matilda of Tuscany, and other powerful feudatories 
in Italy, he made war upon the partisans of the 
e^pperor. 

[U. C. 1833.] Henry, on his side, having van- 
quished and killed his rival Rodolph, descended 
triumphantly into Italy ; he caused the deposition of 
Gregory YII. to be pronounced, and the title of 
pope to be conferred upon the Archbishop of Ra** 
vepna under the name of Clement IIL, and then, 
overcoming every obstacle, laid siege to Rome. He 
was soon received into the city by the Romans, who 
were disgusted with the pontiff, who, entirely aban- 
doned, bad shut himself up in the tomb of Adrian ; 
and, having enthroned the antipope, received from 
him the imperial crown. 

Guiscard, the head of the Normans in the king- 
dom of Naples, moved by the prayers of the pope, 
and yet more by jealousy at the near ricinity of 
Henry, marched to the rescue of the pontiff. The 
emperor, who did not feel himself sufficiently strong 
to resist this new opponent, removed from Rome. 
The Norman having entered the city, either to 
avenge upon the Romans their abandonment of 
Gregory, or because he could not restrain the licen- 
tious military, abandoned the whole city, from the 
gate of St. Jdim to the Coliseum, to fire and sword, 
and caused the inhabitants to suffer all the horrors of 
a cruel and devastating war. 

[U. C. 1838.] The pope, dejected by his mis- 
fortunes, and believing himself no longer secure ia 
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the conquered city, followed Robert Guiscard to 
Salerno, and there terminated his stormy career. 

This pope was a great man, and could be re- 
proached with no fault except that of having, in 
his profound conviction, pushed beyond measure Ae 
contested rights of the holy see, and kindled a war 
which occasioned infinite scandals and disasters. 

After his death, Desiderius, abbot of Monte Cas- 
sino, was elevated to the pontifical throne, and 
governed the church under the name of Victor III. 

[U. C. 1842.] The death of Gregory did not 
terminate the war. It was obstinately sustained by 
the Countess Matilda, to whom fortune was at first 
80 adverse that she lost nearly all her dominions. 
But the rebellion of Conrad against the Emperor 
Henry, his father, and the defection of the principal 
cities of Lombardy — ^both provoked by her crafly 
management — gave her advantages which she im- 
proved so well that the imperial troops were defeated 
in divers engagements, and so discouraged by the 
excommunications of Urban II., the successor of 
Victor III., that Henry was compelled to repass the 
Alps and retire into Germany. There, dethroned 
by his own son, Henry V., who had already been 
associated with him as emperor, he died, over- 
whelmed with humiliations and outrages, reduced to 
a dependance upon the public pity, and not finding 
even a tomb for the repose of his unfortunate 
bones, which for a long time lay abandoned in an 
angle of a church at Liege. 

[U. C. 1869.] Some years before the dea^ of 
this unhappy prince, the pope had published against 
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the infidels the first of those crusades which, re- 
peatedly precipitating Europe against Asia, caused, 
in the course of three centuries, the shedding of 
torrents of human blood, and that without the least 
advantage to the religion in the name of which they 
were undertaken. The merchants and the mon- 
asteries alone derived benefit from them, because by 
their means they gained immense wealth. 

The Lombard cities did not let pass the favour- 
able occasion offered them by the decline of the im- 
perial influence in Italy ; they shook off every yoke, 
rendered themselves independent, and thenceforth 
governed themselves under republican forms. Happy 
would it have been could they have always remained 
connected together by the ties of a sound and in- 
frangible alliance ! But the destwy which awaited 
the Grecian, enables us already to presage that of 
the Italian republics. 

[U. C. 1864.] The grand question of the inves- 
titure Was not yet, however, terminated between the 
emperor and the priesthood. Henry Y., being re- 
solved to decide it in favour of the empire, descended 
with an army into Italy and moved towards Rome. 
The intimidated pontiff, Pascal, to extricate the 
' priesthood from their embarrassment and put an end 
to the contest, proposed to Henry to restore the fiefs 
and lands to their original possessors. 

Henry accepted with joy the unexpected proposi- 
tion, and entered Rome to hasten its execution, 
where he was received with pomp and magnificence 
by the pontiff. But the arrangement becoming pub- 
lic, the clergy protested loudly, and energetically 
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opposed themselves to the dienation of the teoipoial 
dominions. Henry, irritated, and supposing him- 
self trifled with by the pontiff, possessed himself of 
his person, and also of many prelates and cardinals, 
and took thenr with him as prisoners. The peo|^y 
furious at the news, assailed the Grermans and sus- 
tained against them a conflict which terminated but 
with the day. Henry, not wishing to wait for 
another assault, departed from Rome. The pontifi*, 
vanquished, according to some authors, by prayei:8y 
and according to others, by his fears, yielded the 
right of investiture, on the condition however that 
the elections of the clergy should be made freely 
and without simony. 

The contest being terminated and peace estab- 
lished for the present^ the pope placed the imperial 
diadem upon the head of Henry Y. : be thea 
returned to Rome, and the emperor passed into 
Lombardy, and thence to Germany. 

[U. C. 1870.] A peace so concluded could not, 
however, be permanent between the heads of t^e 
church and the empire. Although the pontiff, for 
the sake of tranquillity, might grant to Henry wh$^t- 
ever he desired, yet it was impossible for him to 
conquer the opposition of the clergy, and the spiriti^d 
and temporal arms were brandished anew in divers 
places. In this interval died the celebrated Counters 
Matilda, who by her will left extensive dominions 
and great riches to the Roman church. 

[U. C. 1874.] The antipope Bardinus, who, 
under the name of Gregory YIII., had sustained 
the interests of the emperor in Italyi being v^o- 
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qUAsd aiftev vanoua vksisidtildef^ u^ Men iiil(y 
^ poiret of tile pdpet Caiixias II., and motem%t 
dkcouraged by the defection of the clergy and peo* 
pie o£ Lombftrdy who had become reconetbd with 
the holy see, Henry finally listened to die counsels 
of his baroBS, and definitively renounced the right of 
mvestiture. It was then, in a solemn diet, coDvoked 
at Worms, established — 

That the princes should cease to confer ecclesip 
ustical benefices with the gifl of the ring and of the 
crosier, symbols of ecclesiastical power : 

That the royal fiefs and estates belonging to the 
dergy, and sequestered by Henry lY. and by the 
reigning Henry Y., should be restored to the church: 

That in Grermany the bishops and abbots should 
be elected under the influence of the secular sov* 
ereignty, excluding every act of violence and of 
m&ony: 

And finally, that the newly elected bishops and 
abl^ots should be held to receive the investiture of 
die royal estates annexed to their benefices, by 
means of the transmission of the sceptre, an emblem 
of temporal power. 

[U. C. 1875.] From this deplcnrable contest, 
which for the period of about fifty years filled Italy 
with contentions and the church with scandal, origin* 
ated the two celebrated factions of the Gueipbs and 
Ghibelioes ; the latter always ready to favour the 
imperial cause, and the former as strongly attached to 
tile pontifical interest. The Guelph faction received 
their name from several princes called Guelphs, 
who, seconding the management of the pontifical 
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oourt at tbe German diet after the death of the fifth 
Henrj, caused the electioa to fall upon Lotharioy 
duke of Saxony, to the exclusion of Frederic of 
Hohenstaufen, his nephew; and the Ghibelines re- 
ceived theirs from the castle of Geibeling, near 
Augsburg, belonging to the direct branch of the 
Augustuses. 

[U. G. 1886.] The wars which had for manj 
years existed between the Milanese and the Comas- 
chi, and the Genoese and the Pisans, were about 
this time terminated by treaties of peace ; but others 
more grave sprung up in consequence of the simul- 
taneous election of two popes. Innocent II. and 
Anaclete II. ; the former sustained by the emperor 
Lothario, and the latter by Roger, king of Sicily. 
Neither negotiations nor arms were sufficient to ex« 
tinguish this deplorable schism. While, however, 
Innocent II., universally recognised as the legitimate 
pope, marched in person at the head of an army 
against Roger, for the purpose of avenging hb 
hostile conduct, and reconducting him to obedience 
to the holy see, he was entangled and defeated by 
the troops of that monarch, and remained his pris- 
oner : nor could he liberate himself from captivity 
but by yielding to the pretensions of that prince, and 
according to him the sovereignty of Naples, which 
became from that day the capital of a new realm. 

[U. C. 1892.] While the pope so unsuccessfully 
warred against Roger, the famous Arnold of Brescia 
was preaching the refonn of the church with power- 
ful eloquence, and severely censuring the morals of 
the clergy and their abuse of temporal power. Ex* 
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conimvmicated by the councii of Latenn, be fl«4 
into Switserland aad continued to preach at Zuriefat ; 
having re^irned tbence into Italy i^r m brief 
thumph, he there met his dealfa. 

[U. C. 18d9<] Rome had often Tainly attempted^ 
by now shaking off die influence and now the 
donnnion of the pontifli, to re-e«tahlidi the ancient 
form of goyemment About this time they Mnewed 
the attempt. They created a senate and elected a 
popular magistmlie under ^e title of patrbmn. 

The Pontiff Lucius opposed the innovalbn, and^ 
supported by his partisans, proceeded in procession 
at die head of the clergy to the coipitd, to dissolve 
the new senate. But the ardour of opposing passioBs 
soon burst forth m horribie tumutts and open con- 
flict ; the pontifl* himself, beii^ struck on the head 
widi a stone, ceased shortly after to live. 

EugeniuB III., unable of himself to subject the 
Romans, implored, with the promise of flie impenal- 
crown, the assistance of the neW emperor of Ger« 
many, Frederic Barbarossa. He accepted with 
avidity the opportunity ofiered him of extending his 
authority in Italy, where the proclaimed independ- 
ence of the great cities appeared to him to be 
a revolt against the rights of his crown. 

[U. C. 19OT.} He accordingly descended into 
Lombardy wi^ a powerful army, heard in the plain 
of Roncaglia the reclamations of the various citie* 
contending the one against the other, devastated and 
subdued the territory of Milan, which refused t* 
submit to his will, pillaged and devoted to the flames 
s2 
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A«ti, Chieri, and Tortona, and, taking the iron 
oown at Pavia, proceeded at once to Rome. 

He was met at Yiterbo by Pope Adrian iy.f and 
soon after by a deputation from the intimidated Ro- 
man senate, but pursued his march and entered the 
city without opposition, where he was solemnly 
crowned by die pope. But the citizens, offended at 
the contempt shown towards them by the monarch, 
and irritated by the brutality of his Germans, sud- 
denly flew to arms and assailed the imperial army on 
every side. The latter, after a long contest, repulsed 
their attack. Frederic, however, not desiring a 
repetition of the assault, transferred himself and the 
pontiff to TivolL Nor did he remain there long, as 
a contagious disease commenced its ravages among 
Ins troops, and compelled him to hurry back to 
Germany. 

[U. C. 1911.] Arrived there, he resolved to 
visit the Milanese with his vengeance for having 
obstinately refused to recognise the imperial sove- 
reignty, and set about raising new troops. Forming 
an army more numerous than the first, he returned 
to Lombardy, and with more than 100,000 warriors 
laid siege to Milan. The strong and valorous city 
long resisted, although abandoned by all its allies, 
who were frightened by the terrible storm ; it was 
compelled by famine, however, to submit and take 
Ae oath of fidelity to the emperor. 

[U. C. 1912.] The war did not long cease. It 
was kindled more fiercely than ever, partly by the 
tyrannical and insupportable manner in which Fred- 
eric exercised over the Italian republics the rights of 
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sovereignty, and partlf by the management ot Pope 
Adrian, who was already at difference with the mon-> 
arch because he not only refused to restore to the 
church the heritage lefl to it by the testament of the 
deceased Countess Matilda, but by means of his 
ministers imposed upon the patrimony of St. Peter 
itself the most insupportable exactions. 

To the evils of a new war were added those of 
a new schism. Pope Adrian having died in the 
midst of his disputes with Frederic, two concurrent 
candidates disputed the pontificate. The greater 
and sounder portion of the clergy gave their suf* 
frages to the Cardinal of St. Mark, who assumed 
the name of Alexander III. ; the party of the senate 
and the nobility elected the ambitious Cardinal of 
St Cecilia, known among the antipopes by the name 
of Victor lY. ^ The latter, in a conventicle held at 
Pavia, was recognised by the emperor, who wished 
to use him as an instrument for the accomplishment 
of his political purposes ; while nearly all Christen- 
dom considered Alexander III. as the true and legitr 
imate pope. 

After various favourable and unfavourable events, 
the Milanese, being no longer able to sustain thenip 
selves against the imperial army — now aided by 
reinforcements from Pavia, Novara, Como, Lodi, 
and Cremona, which cities, transported by an insane 
animosity, stupidly contributed to the fabrication of 
foreign chains for themselves — were obliged to 
succumb. The unfortunate city surrendering at 
discretion, the barbarous conquerors expelled the 
wretched inhabitanti« and, in ten days after, thai 
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ittperb city ofibred to the 'View of the astonished 
traveller no more than accumulated heaps of ruins. 

In this horrible catastroj^e, which brought to 
mind the devastating arm of Attila and of 6enserio« 
all the precious ancient monuments with which 
Roman greatness had adorned the noble Milan 
perished ; one onlj relic, one knows not how, re- 
mained amid the universal destruction, and still 
remains, standing before the church c^San Lorenzo ; 
it is, perhaps, the residue of an antique portico, of 
which we see one file of seventeen marble columns 
strongly bound together with bars of iron to impede 
their fkll. 

[U. C. 1915.] The ruin of the powerful city 
of Milan and the great increase of the imperial 
Authoritj in Italy, very soon opened the eyes of 
Ihe unwise republics to the fatal consequences with 
irhich they were menaced. Profiting by the ex- 
communication which the pope, Alexander, launched 
against the emperor, they commenced by little 
mnd little to separate themselves from him. After 
having m vain besieged Ancona, which yet obeyed 
ihe emperor of the East, he marched to Rome 
to subject it to the new antipope, Pascal III. ; 
meanwhile Yerona, Yicenza, Padua, Treviso, Cre- 
mona, Bergamo, Brescia, and Ferrara, to whom 
eflerward joined themselves Venice, Novara, Yer- 
eellt, Asti, Tortona, and the new city of Alexandrisi, 
formed with each other a strict and indissoluble 
alliance against the tyrannical power of Frederic. 

[U. C. 1920.] This prince, who, after the 
expedition to Rome, had been recalled by the aflMrs 
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of Germany, and had delegated to the Archbishop 
of Christian, his vicar, the command of the few 
troops ivho had survived the slaughter of the war 
and the yet more murderous destruction of epidemic 
disease, on hearing the news of the formidable 
league of the Lombard cities collected a most pow- 
erful army, and again descended into Italy by the 
way of Mount Cenis. Having taken and burnt 
Susa, which vainly attempted to oppose the torrent, 
be hastened to besiege Alexandria. This city, 
although poorly fortified, repelled every assault for 
four months with invincible courage and with im- 
mense damage to the imperial troops, and fmally 
forced the furious monarch to raise the siege and 
march against the allies who were collecting for iiB 
succour. 

[U. C. 1929.] Being defeated by them, with 
great slaughter of his troops, at Legnano, and aban« 
doned by his dispersed army, he hardly succeeded 
in reaching Pavia in disguise. There, deprived of 
every resource, he resorted to private negotiations 
with the pope, which, afler long discussions, were 
finally closed in Venice, the pontiff and emperor 
agreeing — 

[U. C. 1930.] That the latter should renounce 
the schism: 

That Frederic should be absolved from the in* 
curred censure : 

That, thenceforward, there should be a durable and 
perfect peace between the emperor and the church : 

Finally, that there should be a truce of fifteen 
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fenta wifh the King of Sictlj, and of six years widi 
tiie Lombard cities. 

The cities complained loudly of this abandonment 
of the pope, and of the private peace by him con* 
eluded with the Austrian monarch ; but as what was 
done could not be undone, they also continued the 
negotiations, and finally a peace was established 
between them and the emperor at Constance, which 
secured to them all their rights upon the condition 
that the magistrates of the republics should receive 
from the emperors the investiture of their dignities. 

[U. C. 1939.] While the negotiations respect* 
ing the contested heritage of the Countess Matilda 
continued between Pope Urbim III. and the empe- 
ror, without the appearance of possible accord, the 
nuptials of Henry YL, son of the einperor, and the 
Princess Constance, heir of the states of William II., 
king of the two Sicilies, were arranged and ceU 
•brated. The pontiff privately but ineffectually op- 
posed this marriage, as he foresaw the future possi- 
ble consequences of such an augmentation of power 
in one individual ; which would have united to the 
sceptres of Germatiy and Lombardy that also of 
the southern part of Italy. 

In fact, soon after, by the deMh of Frederic, 
which happened in Levant, and by that of Wtfliam 
IL, who had died a short time previously, Henry YI. 
united in himself alone, although not without dis- 
pute, that vast power: abusing which with acts of 
tyranny, he rendered himself odious to his subjects, 
to his allies, and finally to his consoit herself. He 
died while making preparations, by advice of the 
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Pontiff Celestine IIL, to pa38 with an army into the 
Holy Land ; being followed to the tomb by the Urn- 
press Constance, their child of only four years old, 
already crowned as Frederic II., was left as sole 
heir to the houses of Swabia and of Sicily. 

[U. C. I960.] Upper Italy was in these days 
lacerated by the civil wars between the Guelphs and 
Ghibelines, and between the commons and 4ie 
feudatories ; on account of the distance of the em- 
peror, the imperial influence was nothing. Frede- 
ric had been, from the death of his mother, (Confided 
to the tutelage of the pope. The opportiThity was 
most favourable for extending and consolidating the 
temporal dominion of the church, and it was pot 
missed by that able pontiff. Innocent III., who had 
succeeded to the deceased Celestine. Having sup- 
pressed the Roman senate, he obtained an arrange- 
ment by which there was to be only one senator, 
whom he should select, and whose attributes and 
prerogatives he should establish ; he constrained the 
prefect of the city, an officer of the emperor, to ac- 
knowledge no other authority but the pope's ; he 
assumed the power of nominating the magistrates of 
all the cities situated in the patrimony of St. Peter ; 
and finally, under the shadow of the testament of the 
Countess Matilda, subjugated important possessions 
to the ecclesiastical sovereignty. 

While the pontiff was occupied with the cares of 
temporal aggrandizement, Otho IY«, liberated at 
length from the affairs of Germany, descended into 
Italy, i^nd came to receive in Rome the imperial 
diadem, which Innocent conferred upon him without 
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any apparent repugnance. But before long, the 
pope, whose jealousy had become aroused by his 
proceedings, raised up against him a rival in the 
person of the young Frederic, king of Sicily, and a 
formidable enemy in the French monarch, Philip 
Augustus. 

In fact, notwithstanding all Otho could do to re- 
sist the enmity of the pontiff, he was pursued by ex- 
communications .which caused a great number of 
his partisans to separate from him, and was then 
entirely, defeated by the French in the sanguine and 
memorable battle of Bovines, where he had the 
mortification of seeing, before his death, a majority 
of the suffrages of the electors given in favour of his 
fortunate rival. 

Honorius III., who succeeded to the third Inno- 
cent, placed the imperial diadem upon the forehead 
of the second Frederic ; not, however, before hav- 
ing obtained the promise, confirmed by the strongest 
oaths, that he would proceed to Palestine to combat 
for the cause of religion, and cede to his son Henry,' 
already born to him by Constance of Aragon, the 
realm of Apulia and Sicily ; a condition was also 
attached, that the new king should receive his king- 
dom from the holy see, and acknowledge his sole 
and entire dependance upon the pope. 

Frederic made as many promises as the pontiff 
desired, secretly determined within himself not to 
keep one of them ; hence an open rupture between 
him and Honorius, and afterward with Gregory 
IX. ; hence hostility, menaces, and excommunica 
tions. 
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[U. C. 1978.] Yet Frederic, having lost his 
consort Constance, and espoused Yolanda, daughter 
of John of Brienne, titulary king of Jerussdem, 
urged less by his vows than by the desire of uniting 
to his kingdom that also of Jerusalem, finally con- 
sented to proceed to the Holy Land, whence having 
returned, he forced the pope to beg for peace. * 

[U. C. 1981.] Concord being thus re-estab- 
lished between the respective heads of the empire 
and the priesthood, they reunited both celestial and 
terrestrisd arms against the heretics, whom they most 
fiercely persecuted ; many of these unfortdnate peo- 
ple perished in the flames, and yet more extensive 
would have been the work of their extermination, 
had not the new war, kindled between the emperor 
and the Lombard cities, withdrawn the attention of 
Frederic from them. 

The Ghibelines, finding themselves unable to 
resist the Guelph party, by whom they were op- 
pressed, implored, therefore, the assistance of the 
emperor, who was already highly indignant against 
the Lombard league, by which he saw with grief his 
own sovereign authority trodden under foot 

[U. C. 1990.] Marching against the Lombards^ 
at the head of a powerful army, composed of Ger- 
mans, Saracens, and exiled Ghibelines, he attacked 
the Milanese — who, with a part of their allies, first 
opposed him-— defeated and obtained a complete 
victory over them. But they were less discouraged 
by their defeat than irritated by the pride and bar- 
barity of Frederic, and determined to conquer or 
die ; while alarmed at the increase of the imperial 

T 
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power, the Tenetians, the Genoese, and with them 
the pontiff, formed a strict alliance with the Mila- 
nese against the emperor. 

The admonitions and excommunications of Pope 
Gregory IX. rained upon the proud emperor. The 
pope absolved his subjects from their oaths of fidel- 
ity, declaring him to have forfeited the throne ; he 
also set himself about raising up Robert, brother of 
Louis king of France, a powerful rival, who, to the 
terror of the papal censures added the force of arms, 
yet more efficacious in ejecting him from the throne. 
Louis would not permit his brother to enter into so 
rough a contest ; and Frederic, on his side, caused 
a long apology to be published by his chancellor Pier 
delle Vigne, to clear himself from the pontifical ac- 
•cusations : then, to avenge himself upon the court 
of Rome, he commenced a cruel persecution of the 
ecclesiastical firatemity, sending some into exile and 
despoiling others of their wealth, and imposing the 
most intolerable contributions upon the churches. 
Ncr did this content him : he also excited serious 
tumults in Rome against the pontiff himself, 'who 
became so exasperated that he declared that he 
would thenceforth never hear suggested either peace 
or concord with the Austrian monarch. 

Gregory, however, stung to the soul by so many 
calamities, and above all, by the defection of Cardi- 
nal Colonna, who. had withdrawn from papal obe- 
dience and devoted himself to Frederic, died, and 
was succeeded by Celestine IT., who also died in 
a few days after his elevation, iM^d was succeeded 
hy Innocent lY. 
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[V. C. 1994.] After various warlike movements, 
aller long and ineffectual negotiations, after a new 
and more solemn excommunication of Frederic by 
the council collected at Lyons by the new pontiff, 
the former resolved vigorously to prosecute the war, 
and laid siege to Parma, with the determination not 
to abandon it until the city was either taken by as- 
sault or surrendered at discretion. If the attacks 
were terrible, and accompanied by acts of horrid 
barbarity, not less terrible was the defence, nor less 
cruel the reprisals, during that long siege. 
« [U. 0. 2001.] The inhabitants of Parma being 
finally succoured by numerous allies, issued sud- 
denly and impetuously from the city, vigorously as- 
Sailed the German army, and completely defeated it 
with great slaughter. They then carried by assault 
the fortress which, as a good augury to' die enter- 
prise, Frederic had named the Victory, and pos- 
sessed themselves of the treasure and imperial para- 
phernalia ; after which they set fire to the fortress 
and reduced it to ashes. The emperor, who at the 
time of the assault was amusing himself with the 
chase, overwhelmed by the sudden and terrible re- 
verse, fled into Tuscany, and thence into Apulia, 
where, either by the grief occasioned by his mis- 
fortunes, or by the violence of his illegitimate son 
Manfred, i^rward king of Sicily and Apulia — he 
died. 

[U. C. 2003. J The news of the death of Fred- 
eric II. having spread. Pope Innocent IT. returned 
triumphantly to Italy, and with equal haste called 
Conrad from Germany, to receive his paternal herii- 
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age. There he was receiveid by EcceliDo da Ro- 
mano, the imperial vicar, a monster whose cruelty 
equalled, if it did not exceed that of the Neros, the 
Caligulas, and the Domitians ; Ariosto has depicted 
him in two lines of his immortal poem : — 

" Ezzellino, immaDissimo tiranno, 
Che fia creduto figlio del demoiuo,'* &c. ; 

and Dante has represented him as immersed in 
blood in the Inferno : — 

^ £ quella fronte, ch'ha'l pel cost aero, 
£ AzzoUno " 

Conrad, reinforced by a great number of the 
troops of Eccelino, embarked upon the Venetian 
fleet and sought Apulia by sea, in order to avoid 
the obstacles which the Guelphs and the pope might 
have thrown in his way by land. Here, with die 
assistance of Manfred, he recovered Capua and 
Naples, which through the management of Innocent 
had rebelled ; but in a short time his severe and 
oppressive government alienated the minds of alL 
Influenced by ambitious jealousy, he rid himself of 
bis young brother Henry by poison; and he himself 
fell a short time after, and by a similar death, the 
victim of the ambitious Manfred. 
' [U. C. 2007.] Meanwhile Innocent lY., being 
resolved to maintain the rights of the church over 
this kingdom, collected a numerous army from the 
Guelph cities of Lombardy, Romagna, iknd Tus- 
cany, and moved towards Naples. Manfred, upon 
being thus unexpectedly assailed, not considering 
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himself able to resist by open force, and yet more 
doubting the faith of the people, whom he knew tO' 
be badly affected towards the house of Swabia, had 
recourse to negotiations. Being a profound dis- 
simulater, although only twenty years of age, hfi 
managed to keep the pontiff at bay, until, on &e oc- 
currence of a favourable opportunity, he unexpect- 
edly surprised and attacked the papal army, which 
he completely defeated and dispersed. The pope 
was so much afflicted by this unlooked for disaster, 
that he died at Naples, where the cardinals met and 
gave him for a successor Alexander lY. 

The bad faith of Manfred, and the implacable 
anger which it excited in the pontifical court, ren- 
dered any accord impossible. The pope was com- 
pelled to remove from Naples, and retired into 
Anagni ; and Manfred, master of all the provinces 
on both sides of the Faro; proclaimed himself king 
of Sicily, and caused himself to be solemnly 
crowned in Palermo. 

The Ghibelines, who had been re-established in 
Florence by Frederic IL, and then again expelled 
when the declining fortunes of that monarch enabled 
the Guelphs to triumph, now succeeded in effecting 
a re-entrance into their lost country, under the di- 
rection of Farinata degli Uberti. Reinforced by 
troops selected and sent to their aid by Manfred, 
they assailed the Guelpho-Florentine army on the 
banks of the Arbia, and although the latter were 
much the more numerous, they were broken and 
dispersed with the slaughter of more than ten thou- 
sand of their number. The Guelphs fled on every 
t2 
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side for safety, and the victorious GhibeHnes em- 
ployed every means to secure the triumph of their 
faction throughout Tuscany. 

[U. C. 2013.] The pontifical court nourished 
a deep rancour against Manfred ; nor was it extin- 
guished, or even diminished, by the change of 
pontiff. The latter resolved to avenge the treachery 
of that prince, and at the same time to establish his 
rights and pretensions upon the realm; but, not 
confiding too much in spiritual arms — which by 
much use had diminished in power — he determined 
to select for his vindicator Charles of Anjou, who, 
more ambitious and less scrupulous than his brother, 
the good Louis IX., king of France, accepted the • 
offered crown of Sicily with avidity, and finally suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the consent of his royal brother. 

[U. C. 2017.] Hfe therefore anxiously collected 
what force he could from his province of Anjou, 
and from Provence, which belonged to him as the 
heritage of bis consort Beatrice, to which he united 
a large band of French adventurers who were de- 
sirous of signalizing themselves under so brave 
a warrior. Moving his army towai^s Italy by land, 
he embarked himself at Marseilles, and af\er incur- 
ring great perils, arrived by the Tiber at Rome, 
fortunately escaping the Pisan and Sicilian fleet, 
which had been driven off by a furious storm. 

[U. C. 2018.] He was received as a son by 
Clement lY., then seated upon the pontifical throne, 
who crowned him king of Naples and Sicily, afler 
having obtained from him a solemn renunciation of 
every right or pretension with regard to Lombardy 
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and upon fhe imperial crown, and afler he had paid 
homage to the holy see for all the countries to be 
conquered by him, submittbg, for himself and his 
successors, to an annual tribute and the annual offer 
of an ambling horse. 

The Ghibelines, allies of ManfVed, vainly opposed 
the passage of the invading army ; favoured by the 
Guelphs— ^who with this powerful aid re-established 
their power in Florence and all Tuscany, from 
which the Ghibelines were again excluded — the 
troops of Charles arrived on the frontier, not only 
undiminished in numbers, but greatly increased by 
the warriors drawn to them through the d«sire 
of gaining for theml^elves the indulgences accorded 
by the pontiff to Whomsoever should follow and 
combat for his champion. 

One only battle, in which Manfred perished while 
desperately contending, and one only victory, ren- 
dered Charles the possessor of the disputed I'ealm. 
But the proud and arrogant conduct of the victorious 
Anjouines, and the oppressive weight of the ex- 
traordinary taxes imposed, deeply disgusted the Apu- 
lians and Sicilians, who, in concurrence with the 
Ghibelines of Tuscany, Romagna and Lombardy, 
commenced secretly to plot against Charles I. 
in favour of Conradin. The latter was the son of 
Conrad, was the only heir of the house of Swabia 
and of Frederic fl., and was already recognised as 
king in Germany. 

This brave and spirited youth, notwithstanding the 
tender counstels of his mothe^ collected what troops 
Ike could in Germany, and made a descent lAto Italy. 
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Reinforced on the way by a great number of exiled 
Ghibelines and discontented Apulians and Sicilians, 
he attacked and defeated the army of Charles near 
Tagiiacozzo; but the victorious Ghibelines dis- 
banding themselves in pursuit of plun<)er, they were, 
while in that disorder, suddenly assailed by a reserve 
of eight hundred horse under the command of the 
veteran French captain Alardo, and not only was the 
victory lost, but the unhappy Conradin himself fell 
into the hands of the enemy, and was, by Charles's 
order, barbarously beheaded. Thus remaining the 
tranquil possessor of the kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily, Charles of Anjou commenced a series of in- 
trigues for the purpose of extending his power 
throughout Italy ; and so well did he conduct them, 
that several cities recognised him as sovereign, and 
swore fidelity to him. The African crusade, to which 
he followed the king his brother, suspended for the 
time his projects upon Italy. 

[U. C. 2026.] The good Pontiff Gregory X. 
attempted every means, and not always in vain, to 
restore peace to this unfortunate country, so long 
lacerated by constantly occurring civil discords. 
Desirous, besides, of counteracting the ambitious 
designs of the enterprising King Charles, he under- 
took to resuscitate the empire of the West, which 
had been a long time in abeyance, and, in fact, 
elevated to the imperial dignity Rodolph of Haps- 
burgh, the head of the present house of Austria. 

While, however, the pontiff was managing with 
great activity and prudence for the re-establishment 
»f peace among the Christians, and for the liberar 
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tion of die holy places of Palestine, he was suddenly 
overtaken by death, and the resuhs of his cares, and 
the flattering hopes which had begun to be enter- 
tained in erery direction, were buried with him in 
the tomb. 

[U. C. 2029.] Having returned from his unfor- 
tunate African expedition, Charles ardently recom- 
menced his artful efforts, which tended to nothing 
less than the acquisition of the sovereignty of the 
whole of Italy. 

And perhaps he might have succeeded ; but Pope 
Nicolas HI. craftily opposed to him the Emperor 
Rodolph, who was about repairing to Rome for the 
purpose of receiving the imperial crown ; and by 
alternately threatening each to throw himiSelf into 
the opposite party, he obtained from both the most 
important concessions. 

In the midst, however, of his anxious efforts to 
maintain the equilibrium of the two rivals, and 
to extinguish the factions which desolated Italy, the 
pope died ; and the intrigues of Charles bore to the 
pontificate the Cardinal of St Cecilia, who assumed 
the name of Martin IT. 

[U. C. 2034.] While the new pontiff, far from 
following in the steps of his predecessor, rekindled 
the war, and multiplied excommunications against 
the Ghibelines, for the purpose of favouring Charies, 
the bloody and total defeat of the Pisans by the 
Genoese, in the celebrated naval battle of Meloria, 
was a fatal blow to the repubhc of Pisa, from which 
she was never able to recover ; she went on decli- 
ning from day to day, gradually losing the splendour 
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she had acquind by her valoroas oileipraea. Sol^ 
sequendy faUing under the atrocious tjrannj of 
Count Ugolino della Gherardesca* she could liberate 
herself only by force ; having taken him* his two 
sons and two nephews prisonerst they were all con- 
fined in a dungeon, and, by the advice of Archbishop 
Ruggieri, suffered to die of hunger. 

By this time the severe government of Charles of 
Anjou had become odious and intolerable to the 
Sicilians ; the insolence and unbridled license of 
his Provencals towards that people, already dis- 
posed for sedition, had kindled in their bosoms an 
animosity and rancour so profound that its terrible 
effects could not be long in exploding. 

In fact, John of Procida, a Sicilian gentleman 
who had been despoiled by the Anjouines of all his 
possessions, thirstmg for vengeance, put himself at 
the head of an extensive and deep conspiracy 
directed to the. extermination* of whatever there was 
of French in the island, and to the destruction of the 
power of Charles in Sicily. 

Peter III., king of Aragon, and son-in-law of the 
deceased Manfred, Michael Paleologus, emperor of 
the £ast, and even Pope Nicolas III., induced by 
jealousy of the proceedings of the audacious French 
prince, partially entered into this conspiracy. It 
hroi^e out simultaneously in every part of the island 
on Easter Monday at the hour of vespers, the day 
and hour which had been previously agreed upon 
among the conspirators. All the French who fell 
into their hands were put to death; nor were the 
feeble women and innocent children exempted from 
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fb» universal slaughter, noted in history under the 
name of the SteiHan Vespers. 

Peter III. was recognised king of Sicily, and his 
fleet, under the command of the hrave Roger di 
Loria, seized Calahria and made prisoner the son 
of Charles I., who, notwithstanding his own force, 
the aid of Philip the Bold of France, and the anath- 
emas which his partisan. Pope Martin lY., fulmin- 
ated against Peter, was never afterward able to 
recover his lost dominion. 

Charles I. did not long survive his misfortunes. 
He died, leaving the kingdom to his son, Charles II., 
called the Lame, yet a prisoner in Catalonia; nor 
could the latter recover his liberty but at the price 
of the definitive and perpetual session of Sicily 
to the royal house of Aragon. 

[U. C. 2053.1 In this year Pope Boniface VIII. 
celebrated the first secular jubilee, granting to all 
Christians who should make a pilgrimage to the 
holy places of Rome the treasures of divine peace 
and mercy. This pious ceremony drew to that 
city an infinite number of the faithful from every part. 

The pontiff then turning from ecclesiastical affairs 
to political negotiations, with magnificent promises 
induced Charles de Yalois, brother of Philip le Bel, 
king of France, to descend into Italy. The object 
of the p^pe was to make him the pacificator of Tus- 
cany, which was still distracted by the discords of 
tfie Ghibeline and Guelph fiictions, the latter of 
which was at this epodi divided into two odier 
factions, distinguished by the nftmes of Aeri and 
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[U. C. 2055.] Tb^ arrival of Ibis prioad pro- 
duced a new revolution in Florence. The Neri, 
favoured by him and the pope, rose against the 
Bianchi, and overcame them with great slaughter* 
hunting them from Florence and from the limits of 
the republic. In this catastrophe was involved the 
great poet, Dante Alighieri, who, wandering in his 
sad exile through various parts of Italy, an honoured 
guest at the courts of several Ghibeline princes, 
composed the Divina Commedi<h which has rendered 
his name immortal. 

At the same time, the war was raging between 
Boniface YIII. and the equally ambitious house of 
Colonna. The latter, defeated and overcome by 
the deceit of the pope, sought an asylum and 
aid from Philip le Bel, who, from a strong friend, 
had become the bitterest enemy of the pontifi^ in 
consequence of political misunderstandings which 
had arisen betiteen them. With what pr<]»priety did 
Ariosto afterward say, 

" Fan lega oggi re, papi, imperadori, 
Doman saran nemici capital!.'' 

Bonifiice, being assailed in Anagni by the French 
and Colonnese factions, commanded by the Chevalier 
William of Nogaret, and by Soiarra Colonna, was 
made prisoner and treated with much violaqpe. But 
being soon liberated by the population, who rose cm 
masBt io his favour, he found refuge in Rome, where 
it is said he died in an excess of phrensy. 

[U. C. 2057.1 To Boniface YIII. succeeded ia 
the pontificate Benedict XL ; and to him, tbrou^ 
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the influence of Philip le Bel over the conclave 
assembled in Perugia, Bertrand de Got, archbishop 
of Borcieaux, who assumed the name of Clement Y. 

[U. C. 2068.] The new pontiff was entirely 
subservient to the French monarch, his protector, 
and to please him transferred the holy see to Avig- 
non ; and also, to please him, suppressed the cele- 
brated religious and military order of the Templars, 
a great number of whose members perished in 
dungeons or in the midst of atrocious punishments. 
They were accused of the most abominable ex- 
cesses ; but their true and unpardonable crime in 
the eyes of Philip was the immense wealth of that 
order, wbicb, after its suppression, remained con- 
fiscated. 

The Guel^hs and Ghibelines in Genoa proceeded 
alternately snatching the power from each other's 
hands ; so equal, however, was their strength, that 
neither party could long preserve it. 

[U. C. 2060.] The death of Azzo VIII. of 
Este, at Ferrara, caused a war for the succession to 
the state between his legitimate and illegitimate 
sons. The latter was sustained by the Venetians ; 
and the pope, who at first appeared disposed to 
fiivour the legitimate, finally ended with declaring 
that Ferrara belonged to the holy see, and launching 
excommunications and interdicts against Venice, the 
doge, and the Venetians. Learning soon the slight 
impression which his anathemas made upon the 
minds of the Venetians, he reinforced them with an 
efficient crusade, which compelled them to submit 
and beg for peace. Ferrara, however^ shook off 
u 
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the poBtifipal yoke in a few yecrs after, aod recalling 
tke Eatensi, recognised their authority as before. 

[U. C. 2062.] Great hopes were excited in the 
hreasts of the Ghibelines by the arriyal in Italy of 
the. SiOiperor Henry YIL of Luxemburg, succes- 
jsor to Albert of Austria. He received the ilt>n 
icrownt et Monz^, re-established in Milan the author- 
ity of , the ,.yiscooti,iiis partisans, subjected to his 
will Brescia and Cremona, and repaired to Rome to 
.receive: Abe imperial diadem from the hands of the 
pontifical l^gates• 

. But brief was .the joy of his party, and the hopes 
they had conceived of a resurrection through his 
aid. While marching against Robert II., king of 
Naples, a supporter of the Guelphs, he was sur* 
prised by sudden disease,. :perhaps caused by poison, 
and expired at a short distance from Siena. His 
death caused Xhe dispersion of the imperial army, 
which was prinoipally composed of adventurers, and 
spread the most profound consternation among the 
Ghibelines. 

Pisa, which had made the most ardent deaaon- 
strations in favour of the emperor, fearing the re- 
sentment of the Florentine Guelphs, applied to the 
celebrated Uguocione dalla Faggiuola, the imperial 
vicar at Grenoa, and to him committed the care of 
her defence. He made himself her tyrant ; nor of 
Pisa only, but also of Lucca, where he was intro- 
duced by the eflforts of Gastruccio Castraceni. 

[U. C. 2067.] Tet when he had conquered the 
Florentines — who, reinforced by King Robert, had 
assailed him-^-and supposed that he had firmly es- 
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tablished his nxAontf at Pisa and at Lueca, two 
popular tempests were excited against him in the 
two cities, which deprived him of it at once, and 
compelled him to seek an asylum with Can Grande 
della Scala, lord of Verona, where he had already 
been preceded by another illustrious exile, Dante 
AHghieri. 

[U. C. 2069.1 At this period nearly all Italy 
was burning with the flames of civil discord. Pisa, 
Florence, Bologna, the Marquis of Montferat, the 
Yisconti of Milan, the Dorias and Spinolas of Ge- 
noa, the Carracesi of Padua, the Scaligeri of Ve- 
rona, Gastruccio of Lucca, King Robert, and the 
new pope, John XXII., impelled by a fatal vertigo, 
and influenced by private and political passions, all 
contributed to involve this unhappy country in an 
inextricable labyrinth of intrigues, to devastate it 
with war, and inundate it with blood. And as if 
domestic and fratricidal hands could not lacerate it 
sufficiently, the Ghibelines^-who felt themselves 
too weak to resist the preponderating force of the 
Guelphs, who were sustained widi arms spiritual and 
temporal by the pope and the King of Nafdes — 
called to their aid the foreigner, Louis IV., called the 
Bavarian. Louis was crowned emperor in Rome by 
the excommunicated Bishops of Venice and Aleria, 
and complicated the difficulties yet more by oppo- 
sing the antipope Nicolas V. to the legitimate pope 
Tesident at Avignon, and causing it to be declared 
that the pontificate had been vacated by Pope John, 
>as that pontiff had already declared him to have va- 
cated the imperial throne. Hence reciprocal aecu- 
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sations of heresy ; hence mutual menaces, admoni- 
tions, and anathemas, which filled all Christendom 
with scandal. 

The foolish conduct of Louis, however, and the 
total failure of the means of obtaining obedience 
among the troops, soon rendered him odious and 
contemptible among the Italians ; he was therefore 
compelled to abandon first Tuscany, and soon afler 
Lombardy, and then to repass into Germany, where 
he vainly attempted to bring about a reconciliation 
with the holy see. 

[U. 0. 20S3.] The antipope Nicolas Y., aban- 
doned by every one afler the departure of the 
emperor, fell into the hands of John XXII., who 
compelled him to confess his guilt at Avignon with 
a cord about his neck, and then condemned him to 
pass his days in perpetual imprisonment. 

Notwithstanding the incessant discords and turb« 
ulence which kept all Italy in a state of confusion, 
the light of the arts, of the sciences, and of letters, 
already began to scintillate, and went on from day to 
day throwing out rays of purer and more vivid 
splendour. Giotto and Oimabue drew the art of 
painting from the shades of death, and raised it to 
new life. Dante and Petrarch, as Virgil derived 
his golden language from the impurities of Ennius, 
so from the corruptions of the ancient Latinity, mixed 
with fragments of the barbarous idioms of ferocious 
invaders, they had drawn the softest and most mel- 
odious of modem languages ; a language which by 
its incomparable flexibility, like the chameleont 
easily adapts itself to all colours — ^since it now fills 
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one with inejOTable and soflened delight in the tender 
verses of Petrarch — now cause» the fountains of 
tears to overflow at the tonching laments of Fran- 
cisco da Rimini-^and now overwhelms with pro* 
found terror in the fatal story of Count Ugollno. 

An untimely death had already taken off Bante, 
while in exile, and a just posterity cou.d only as- 
sign him a most distinguished place in the temple 
of immortality. To Petrarch, more happy than 
him, crowned in the Roman capitol, it was granted 
to enjoy, while living, the trium[^ decreed to him 
by his cotemporaries. 

[U. C. 2100.] It was now nearly forty years 
that Uie policy of the French monarchs had suc- 
ceeded in inducing the popes to fix their sojourn 
at Avignon. Rome, meanwhile, was a prey to the 
most unmitigated anarchy. An obscure man, elo- 
quent and fanatical, full of audacity and ambition, 
called Cola di Rienzi, formed the project of resto- 
ring the Roman republic ; and while Pope Clement 
YL, in his palace at Avignon, erected himself into 
(he absolute lordship of Germany, and declared in a 
bull, that God had given celestial aiid terrestrial 
empire to the popes, he ran great risk of losing his 
temporal sovereignty of Italy. Rienzi, being pro- 
claimed tribune, and put in possession of the capito), 
cited the pope, and the Princes Louis of Bavaria 
and Charles of Bohemia, who were contending for 
the empire, to appear before him and acknowledge 
the majesty of the Roman people. At first the no- 
bility made no opposition to this innovation ; but 
when they saw the tribune condemned by the pope, 
v2 
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and through his foolish and extravagant conduct 
fallen into contempt with the people, they all broke 
loose upon him. In his flight he unfortunately fell 
into the hands of Charles of Bohemia, and was by 
him sent to the pope, who confined him many years 
in prison ; he was afterward liberated by Innocent 
YL, and subsequently perished in a sedition at 
Rome* 

[U. C. 2107.] While the Visconti by every 
means increased and extended their power in Milan, 
and in the neighbouring provinces, the two republics 
of Genoa and Venice — urged by avidity for gain — 
disputed with arms the commerce of the East. The 
Genoese fleet, commanded by Paganino Doria, pen- 
etrating this year into the Adriatic, spread such ter- 
ror in Venice itself, that she hastened to recall, for 
her own defence, her naval force, which had been 
sent to subjugate Sardinia. 

The two opposing fleets encountering in the 
waters of the Gulf of Sapienza, and engaging in 
battle, the Venetians were defeated, after a long and 
furious conflict, their fleet being partly taken and 
partly destroyed. 

A little while before these unfortunate events, a 
bloody tragedy had been acted in the kingdom of 
Naples. To the deceased King Robert of Anjou 
had succeeded his niece Joan, already married to 
Andrew, brother of the Anjouine Louis, king of 
Hungary. Aided by the poisonous breaths of 
courtiers, it was not long before domestic discord 
arose between them ; some have supposed that its 
origin was in the ambitious desire for predominance 
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awakened in the heart of the hushand ; others, from 
his jealous suspicion of a breach of the conjugal 
faith by the young queen. Whatever may have 
been the true cause, the unhappy strife terminated 
with the death of Andrew, who was strangled in the 
royal residence of Aversa ; and, true or false, fame 
accused his wife of the crime. 

The Hungarian monarch, desirous of avenging 
his murdered brother, marched with an army to- 
wards Naples. Joan and her new husband, Louis, 
duke of Taranto, alarmed at the imminent peril* 
did not await his coming but fled into Provence* 
where the queei) produced her defence before Pope 
Glement VI., who declared her innocent 

The King of Hungary was soon forced by the 
pest which then desolated the country* to abandon 
Naples and Italy ; nor had Joan much difficulty in 
recovering her lost kingdom after his departure. 
Before leaving Provence, however, of which she 
was aignora, she sold the principality of Avignon to 
the pope, for eighty thousand gold florins. 

Af\er terrible reverses, which compelled the Ve- 
netians to a very disadvantageous peace with the 
Genoese, Venice incurred great peril from a do- 
mestic conspiracy, whose success would have over^ 
thrown and destroyed all the institutions of the re- 
public. 

[U. C. 2108.] The septuagenarian doge, Ma- 
rino Faliero, angry because he could not obtain from 
the tribunal vengeance upon a noble Venetian who 
had outraged his young spouse with injurious words, 
and inflamed with sudden hatred against the aristoc- 
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racy, made himself the head of a deep conspirbcy, 
directed towards the entire extermination of the no- 
bility and the restoration of the people to their lost 
agenc^p in the affairs of the government But the 
plot being discovered, and he being convicted by 
the declarations of his accomplices, extorted by tor«* 
ture, paid with his head for his audacious and un- 
successfol attempt 

The Cardinal Albomoz, archbishop of Toledo, 
who had been some years previously sent into Italy 
by the pope, to command his forces there, for the 
purpose of extending and confirming his temporal 
dominion — and who, by the judicious application of 
alternate courtesy and force, by arming the petty ty- 
rants of the cities of Romagna against each other, 
by succouring the weaker and restraining thd 
stronger, had succeeded in submitting many of 
them to the pontiff — about this time finally crowned 
his labours, by taking from the hands of the Yisconti 
Uie city of Bologna, which he united to the patri- 
mony of St Peter, and compelled to recognise the 
papa] authority. 

[U. C. 2113.] To Innocent YI. had succeeded 
in the pontificate Urban V., who— whether he was 
weary of the influence of the French monarchs over 
the counsels of the holy see, or whether he desired 
more directly to enjoy the temporal power restored 
to him by Cardinal Albomoz— concerted with the 
Emperor Charles I V. his return to Italy, and thence 
to Rome, where he was received with boundless 
transports of joy. He was soon, however, tired of 
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his residence there, and three years afterward re- 
turned to Avignon, where he died. 

The Florentines, jealous of the increasing tem- 
poral power of the popes, and irritated by the attempt 
of the Cardinal of St. Angelo, legate at Bologna, to 
bring Florence under the power of the church, con- 
federated themselves with the ferocious Bemabo 
Yisconti, lord of Milan, a bitter enemy to the popes ; 
they drew into their interests the other republics of 
Tuscany, and excited the cities of the patrimony of 
St. Peter to regain their liberty. But the papal ex- 
communications, sustained by numerous troops, 
which, led by the Cardinal Robert of Geneva, occa- 
sioned them in^nite damage, compelled them to 
beg for peace of Pope Gregory XI., who had again 
transferred the papal seat to Rome. Bologna itself, 
which had shaken off the papal yoke, frightened by 
the ferocious excesses committed at Pesaro, at 
Cesena, and elsewhere, by the foreign troops in the 
pay of the Cardinal of Geneva and commanded by 
the Englishman Hawckwood, again submitted to the 
church. 

[U. C. 2128.] In this year died Gregory XI., 
and in this year took place that fatal election, the 
source of the celebrated schism which desolated 
Christendom for forty years. The first to be elect- 
ed pope was the Archbishop of Bari, Bartholomew 
Prignani, who^ assumed the name of Urban YI. 
But the cardinal electors soon becoming discontent- 
•ed with the haughty manners, the harshness and the 
indiscreet severity of the new pope, retired to Fondi, 
and after three months, declared that they had been 
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forced by the people of Rome to choose him, and 
that he was not their choice ; proceeding to a neW 
election, they named a son of the Count of Geneva, 
Cardinal Robert, who took the name of Clem- 
ent YII. For him declared France, Spain, and 
the Queen of Naples ; Italy, Germany, England, 
Portugal, and Hungary, embraced the cause of 
Urban VI. 

How is it possible to relate the disorders and 
scandals of so ^tal an epoch ! . Excommunicatione 
responded to excommunications — interdicts to inter- 
dicts — anathemas to anathemas. Clement, ex- 
pelled from Italy by the victorious arms of Urban, 
sought refuge in Avignon, under the shadow of the 
protection of France ; and Joan, queen of Naples, 
soon experieuced the vengeance of the triumphant ' 
pontiff. He declared her a heretic, guilty of lese-» 
majesty, and as such deposed her from ^e throne, 
giving her kingdom to Charles Durazzo descended 
from a branch of the house of Anjou established in 
Greece. N6r content witii this, to aid that prince 
in possessing himself of the kingdom he had- 'given' 
him, he sold the sacred vases, and many of the ter- 
ritories of the church, and remitted to him the price 
upon condition that, the conquest made, he shouKt 
cede the principality of CapUa to Frttncis Prignttnif 
his nephew. 

[U. C. 2135.] The ui!ifi(tii^^y JoaVi^, bet" troops 
being defeated by Durazzo, was com>p<eIled to sur- 
render herself; and, being strangled by order of the 
inhuman victor, paid with her death the penal^ of 
the errors of her inconsiderate youth. 
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While* however. Urban YI. gave to Danucaso the 
kingdom of Naples, and the latter effected its con 
quest, the Pope of Avignon, Clement. YII., gave the 
same realm to Louis, Duke of Anjou, and brother 
of the fifth Charles, king of France. The new 
donee transferred himself to Italy, with a numerous 
army ; but, defeated by his more fortunate rival in 
several encounters, and losing the greater part of 
bis troops . by hunger, wounds, and disease, he was 
pomp.eJUe().to reqjounce the enterprise. 

During this time,. the war between the two rival 
re{>ubUcs of .Genoa and Venice was rekindled more 
.fiercely, tha4 ever ; the la)tter had the worst of it in 
a furious naval conflict, in which their fleet was al- 
mpstr entirely destroyed; after, which the conquerors 
took and.biUEiied Grado f^d Caorlo, and possessed 
themselves of the impoi:tant position of Chiozza. 
But Yenice, .most .intrepid . in her g^e^test perils, 
.created a .jo^ew.jfleet in,, the .^f^rnal cabals. of the 
city ; this they reinforced by the Yene,tian vessels 
scot^iced through. athe,.^editeiTanean-*->*which had 
pollected thf^mselvea under the compaand of Carlo 
Zeno^ luid flown to.4^^,8UQCour of^tbeir country — 
and. blppkaded the Genoese fleet in the waters of 
Chiozza ; the latter, after the i^ost audacious but 
useleuss effoirts to liberate itself, was Anally compelled 
to surrender at discretion. This illustrious victory 
was shortly followed by. tho ppnqlusion. of peace. 

[U. C. 2145.] Soon after, the extciroal ^war 
having xeased, Qenoa, hepape a prey to internal 
dissepiiioDs. l^he noble f^id powerful families of 
A4on^<H Freg9sOa,,Montalto, and Guarco, long dis- 
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puted for power ; while the families of the ancient 
nobility, the Dorias, the Spinolas, and others, retired 
to their inaccessible castles upon the brows of the 
mountains, and made war against each other or 
against the republic, according to circumstances or 
their own caprice. Galeazzo Visconti, lord of Mi- 
lan, favoured now this and now that party in pursu- 
ance of his double policy, insomuch that, neither 
of them being willing to cede to the others, each 
being too weak to subdue the others, and being too 
jealous for any two of them to confederate for the 
damage of one alone, they at length agreed to 
acknowledge the sovereignty of France ; and it was 
concluded — 

That France should send her vicar to Genoa, 
who should be invested with ducal authority : 

That the council of the republic should be com- 
posed of Guelphs and Ghibelines in equal numbers : 

That the president should always come from the 
Ghibelines : 

That the laws of the state should be retained : 

Filially, that the Genoese should not be con- 
strained to acknowledge the Pontiff of Avignon. 

[U. C. 2149.] These stipulations, faithfully ob- 
served, would have been capable of giving repose 
and prosperity to the Genoese republic after so 
many storms. Vain expectation! The vicar of 
France was not in this respect more fortunate than 
the doges. 

While these things were occurring in Genoa, 
Galeazzo Visconti, having purchased of the Em- 
peror Wenceslaus the investiture and title of duke 
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of Milan with a purae of one hundred thousand* 
florins, changed his power into an hereditary sove* 
reignty, comprehending nearly all the cities which, 
formerly confederated by the Lombard league, had 
with their forces preserved Italy from the German 
yoke. The erection of the new principality was 
the origin of the cruel wars which the French and 
Imiterialists waged in Italy, until, the male posterity 
of Yisconti being extinct, the former claimed the 
Milanese as the heritage of the descendants of 
Yalentina of Milan, and the latter claimed it as 
a fief reverting to the empire in consequence of the 
failure of male heirs. 

Of the two popes simultaneously reigning, one. 
Urban YL, was already dead ; but in vain did 
the good flatter themselves that his death would 
eause the schism to cease, since the cardmals, his 
partisans, soon gave him a successor, who took the 
name of Boniface IX. The Kings of France and 
England, tired of the long and scandalous dissen- 
sions of the faithful, agreed, during a personal con- 
ference, to make a united eflbrt for its termination ; 
but they encountered an obstacle which neither 
reason nor religion could conquer : viz., the ambition 
of the two pontifls. 

Pending their negotiations, the Pontifl'of Avignon, 
Clement YIL, died. The cardinals who were 
of his party, each one for himself, solemnly swore 
in the conclave to renounce the pontificate afler 
election if the majority should judge such renuncia- 
tion necessary for the extinction of the schism. The 
Aragonese, Benedict XIIL, was elected pope, but 
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' neither cardinals, nor princes, nor prayers, nor men- 
aces could induce him to perform his oath. He 
and Boniface were inflexible. 

[U. C. 2159.] The court of France, indignant 
at the exhibition of so much obstinacy, declared 
itself neutral, and declined recognising either as the 
legitimate pope. The cardinals themselves, irritated 
by the conduct of both, convoked a general council 
at Pisa, in whose presence the two rivals were cited 
to appear. Upon their refusal, . they were both 
declared contumacious, were both deposed, and 
a new pope was elected by the council under 
the name of Alexander Y. But what did this 
council effect ? The creation of a third pope, and 
nothing else. 

[U. C. 2164.] To Alexander V., who died af^er 
a brief pontificate, the cardinals gave for a successor 
Baldassar Cossa, a Neapolitan, under the name of 
John XXIII. This one, afler having in vain attemp- 
ted to dethrone Ladislaus, king of Naples, in favour 
of Louis of Anjou, and afler having vainly employed 
armies and anathemas to that end, finally consented 
to recognise him, upon the condition that he should 
entirely abandon the interests of Gregory XII., one 
of the antipopes, whom he had until then sustained 
and protected. 

The peace ^between the pontiff and Ladislaus did 
not, however, long continue. The pride of the 
former, and the repugnance of the latter to his 
domination, induced new discords and new wars. 
The pope had the worst of it, and, Rome being 
ocoupied by Ladislaus, took refuge in Bologna, im- 
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l^oriag from thenoe the assistance of the EmpercHr 
Sigismund. This prince profited by the circum- 
stance to advance his projects of ecclesiastical 
pacification. The pope, constrained by necessity, 
unwillingly granted a bull for the convocation of a 
new general council at Constance, to treat respect- 
ing the antipopes, the repose of the church, and the 
reform of the abuses which had invaded the ecclesi- 
astical discipline. 

[U. C. 2168.] In this celebrated council, con- 
quered less perhaps by their cogent reasoning than 
by the authority and imposing majesty of so numer- 
ous and venerable an assembly, John XXIII. and 
Gregory XII. reluctantly consented to subscribe the 
authentic act of their renunciation of the pontificate. 

Not so Benedict XIII. Neither prayers, argu- 
ments nor menaces availed to shake his inflexible 
resolution to remain pope in spite of all opposition. 
Abandoned by all the princes, he sought refuge, with 
a small band of followers, in the strong castle of 
Peniscola, in Spain, from whence he continued to ful- 
minate ridiculous excommunications and vain anath- 
emas against the kings, his rivals, and the council ; 
while the latter, by a solemn sentence, declared him 
deposed* and elected Otho Golonna as the only le- 
gitimate pope, who took the name of Martin Y . 

In Milan, the ferocious Jean-Maria Yisconti, who 
had been murdered by the fury of the people, was 
lucceeded by the not less barbargusFilippo- Maria, 
Who in himself revived the vices, the cruelty, and the 
political perfidy of his father. He caused his inno- 
lent wife, Beatiice Tenda, to be beheaded, upon an 
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upported accusatkm c^adulteiy ; she was fonaerly 
tbe widow of Facino Cane, one of the bravest lead- 
ers of the arms of the Yisconti, and her only crime 
was a luminous virtue, too troublesome for a tyrant 
He next prepared to free himself, bjr^very sort of 
means, of all those who had availed themselves of 
the civil discords to obtain possession of any portion 
of his states ; and, aided by the valour of his famous 
leader, Francesco Carmagnola, succeeded in subdu- 
ing the whole of Lombardy to his dominion. He 
next added the conquest of the valley of Bellinzone, 
which was the origin of the subsequently sanguinary 
contentions between the Swiss and the Italians. 

[U. 0. 2177.] Allying himself with the court 
of Naples, he made war upon Florence. This re- 
public had lost her brave leader, Braccio da Mon- 
tone, and being badly defended by two other leaden 
in her pay, Odo, son of Braccio, and Niccolo Pic- 
cinino, who were defeated in divers conflicts, made 
a league with Venice, which had become jealous of 
the too rapidly increasing power of the Duke of 
Milan. 

The Duke of Milan took into his pay Francesco 
Sforza, another good officer, and also Piccinino him- 
self, who, allured by greater pay, deserted the Flor- 
entine standard ; but he lost, dirough his stupid pride, 
the brave Carmagnola, who went over to the Vene- 
tians ; he was placed by the latter at the head of 
their army, which, re-enforced by the lords of Ferrara, 
of Mantua, of Siena, and other allies, caused grave 
damage to Visconti, and compelled him to conclude 
a disadvantageous peace with his enemies. 
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[U. C. 2183.] The desire of the Florentines 
to avenge themselves of the Lucchese, who had sus- 
tained the interests of Visconti in the preceding war, 
produced a new conflagration. The Lucchese, by 
them besieged, and succoured in time by the Duke 
of Milan and the Genoese, under the command of 
Piccinino, defeated and dispersed their assailants. 
The latter, however, favoured by the new pope Eu- 
genius IV., and by the Venetians, both desirous of 
lessening the power of Visconti, united the remains 
of their army with that of their allies, and proceeded 
to the attack of the common enemy, under the com- 
mand of Carmagnola. But the valour of this leader 
was destined to yield to the superior skill and expe- 
rience of Sforza, the general of Visconti : as, while 
he was kept at bay on land by the latter, the Milan- 
ese fleet suddenly attacked and completely destroyed 
that of the Venetians, and Carmagnola saw himself 
compelled to a precipitous retreat 

The Venetian republic, ungratefully forgetting the 
signal services rendered to her by this brave com- 
mander, saw in this disaster neither a freak of incon- 
stant fortune, nor a wise and prudent leader over- 
come by a warrior still more wary ; but, irritated by 
the unexpected defeat, she could attribute it to noth- 
ing but treason ; consequently she recalled Carmag- 
nola to Venice under false pretexts, deceived him 
with apparent triumphs on his prompt return, and 
then suddenly loaded him with chains. He was 
subsequently, in secret judgment, without proof, with- 
out witnesses, without being confronted by his ac- 
cus^rSf charged with having a treasonable under- 
z 2 
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standing with Yisconti, and was condemned to death 
and beheaded as a traitor. 

[U. C. 2186.] After having exhausted their 
forces, the belligerant parties made peace ; but tha 
peace i-edounded to the damage of the possessions 
of the church. Sforza, Fortebraccio, and Piccinino, 
dismissed by the Duke of Milan, and not knowing 
how to occupy and maintain their mercenary troops, 
entered the dominions of the pope and formed for 
themselves lordships in the march of Ancona and in 
the patrimony of St Peter ; nor were the uncertain- 
promises and threatened anathemas of the pontiff 
sufficient to deter men of such temper from die ex- 
ecution of their designs. Besides, the pontiff, being 
himself assailed by a sedition in Rome, was com- 
pelled to remove from thence and seek refuge in 
Florence. There the fiimily of the Medici had al- 
ready become conspicuous, and, as we shall see, 
not long after controlled all Tuscany. 

The council of Constance had been transferred 
by the deceased pope, Martin Y., to Pavia, then from 
Pavia to Siena, and thence to Basle. Eugenius IT. 
did not go there personally, but contented himself 
with sending & legate instead. From the very com- 
mencement of the sessions, the council and the pon- 
tiff disagreed. The former renewed the decree of 
Constance upon the superiority of the general coun- 
cil, and cited Eugenius to appear ; but, fearing the 
fiite of John XXIII., he refused. By the mediation 
of the Emperor Sigismund, the fathers and the 
pope appeared to be reconciled. But discord broke 
out anew between them on the occasion of the oflfer 
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made by John Paleologus, Emperor of the East, to 
terminate the schism which had divided the Greek 
and Latin churches, and to submit himself to the lat- 
ter. Eugenius then manifested the design of trans- 
ferring the council to Italy, and there consummating, 
himself, the great and so much desired work of the 
reunion, so many times attempted by his predeces* 
sors. 

[U. C. 2190.] The pontiff being cited for this 
by the fathers of Basle, be not only did not render 
himself at such intimation, but with a bull proclaim- 
ing their council to be dissolved, convoked another 
at Ferrara. That of Basle, considering itself per* 
manent, declared the pontiff contumacious, and sus* 
pended him from all spiritual and temporal jurisdic- 
tion. 

Here commenced, as some fifly or sixty years be- 
fore between the popes and antipopes, a deplorable 
war of anathemas and interdicts between the pope 
and the revoked council. The Greeks, in the new 
council of Ferrara, after long and obstinate disciuh 
sions, finally admitted the procession of the Holy 
Spirit from the Father and from the Son, and reco^ 
nised the supremacy of the Roman pontiff. 

After a struggle for centuries, Eugenius migfat 
have felicitated himself for having triumphed over 
the most obstinate schism which had ever desolated 
the Christian church, had it been in the power of P^ 
leologus to fix the belief of an ignorant people who 
were infatuated with their own errors. But if the 
emperor, for political ends, made a show of a change 
of belief or changed it in &ct through convictioOt 
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•die Greek people remained unchangeable, and as 
schismatic as they were before the council of Fer- 
iBfa. 

[U. C. 2192.] Meanwhile the pseudo-council 
of Basle progressed in its acts against the pontiff, 
and went so far as to depose him, and substitute 
Amadeus, who, from Duke of Savoy, had be- 
come a hermit, and consented, in this circumstance, 
from a hermit to become an antipope. Great were 
the outrages and anathemas hurled back and forth by 
a^e opposing parties ; but the schism was not of long 
duration ; since, after the new pope, Nicholas Y., 
had succeeded to the papal chair, the antipope re- 
pented of his error, abdicated, and returned to his 
hermitage. 

[U. C. 2200.] Filippo-Maria Visconti, Duke of 
Milan, continued to stimulate the dissensions among 
his neighbours by his intrigues, until his death liber- 
ated Milan from his ferocious tyranny. On the oc- 
-eurrence of that event the plebeians rose en masse, 
lirove out the troops of the King of Naples, which 
had been sent to aid the deceased duke, destroyed 
the citadel erected for the subjugation of the city, 
and proclaiming liberty, organized Milan as a repub- 
lic. Parma, Pavia, and Tortona imitated the ex- 
•ample ; Lodi, Placentia, arid other towns, gave them- 
selves to the Venetians ; Asti was occupied by the 
Duke of Orleans ; and everywhere exiles returned 
and resumed the possession of their property. 

The new republic endured but a short time. The 
external war with the Venetians, the internal dis- 
cords, and, above all, the incessant intrigues of the 
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audacious and crafty chieflain, Francesco Sforza^ 
who had espoused a natural daughter of the last Vis-* 
conti, reduced it to such a degree, that, despairing 
of longer sustaining itself^ it submitted to him, and 
recognised him as liege lord. 

[U. C. 2203.] In this manner the son of a rus- 
tic succeeded, by his sword and his intellect, in rais- 
ing himself to the absolute sovereignty of one of the 
most beautiful and powerful states of Italy. The 
Yenetian arms and policy thenceforth yielded to the 
ascendency of Sforza's genius. Florence had fal- 
len under the preponderating influence of the house 
of Medici, closely allied with him, and consequently 
opposed no obstacle to his aggrandizement. Al- 
phonso. King of Naples, carried war into Lombar- 
dy, to ^ain by arms what he called his rights ; but, 
defeated by die Florentines under Piombino, he was 
compelled to return into his own kingdom and re- 
nounce the enterprise. The new sovereign was 
then recognised throughout Italy with little or no dif- 
ficulty. 

[U. G. 2206.] At the same period that Coo- 
stantmople, in the east, fell under the yoke of the 
Turks, and Milan in the west submitted to that of 
a fortunate adventurer, a vain attempt was made in 
Rome to emancipate that city from the sacerdotal 
dominion, and restore it to its pristine liberty. ^ The 
conspiracy was however discovered, and its prime 
mover, Stefano Porcari, with nine of his accom- 
plices, fell into the hands of Pope Nicholas Y., and 
paid widi their lives the penalty of ill success ; the 
pope caused strict search to be made for all those 
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wlio had faTOvred the attempt, and as muny as were 
discovered were sacrificed to his vengeance and for 
bis security. This monarch loved and protected 
letters and the arts ; he founded the library of the 
Vatican, embellished many cities of the ponlifichte, 
and died after having laid the foundations of the 
immense temple dedicated to St Peter, in Rome, 
which now excites universal wonder and admiration. 

[U. C. 2208.] Neither the foreign legations nor 
the national magistrates could long maintain tran- 
quillity in the stormy republic of Genoa. Agitated 
by incessant dissensions, repulsed by France, which, 
annoyed by the turbulent humour of these republi- 
cans, refused longer to protect them, they finally 
gave themselves to the Duke of Milan, and submit- 
ted to his authority. 

[U. G. 2217.] Even Florence was gradually 
losing her liberty, and the epoch was not far distant 
when its government was to become a principality, 
and subject to the sovereignty of one individual. 

Venice, although shaken by a series of civil dis- 
eords from time to time, yet by the strength of her 
aristocratic orders, by the energy of die magis- 
trates and by the excessive rigour of her secret tri- 
bunals, alone discovered the elements of a long du- 
ration under the actual republican form. 

Pisa had fallen ; Lucca was impotent ; nearly all 
the cities of Romagna were obedient to the pope, 
some with few franchises, others with none at all. 
Ferrara, Modena, and some other cities, were sub- 
jected to Borso d'Este, created a duke by Pope 
Paul II. ; and of the cities of liombardy a part 
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obeyed the Duke of Milan, and a part were under 
the authority of the Venetian republic. The re< 
mainder of the south of Italy had a long time previ- 
ously become a kingdom. 

Francesco della Aovere, who succeeded Paul II. 
in the pontificate, under the name of Sixtus lY., at 
first discovered himself as ardent as his predeces- 
sors in the execution of the vast plan of again arm- 
ing all Christianity to oppose a barrier to the rapid 
progress of the Ottoman power. But, distracted 
by more engrossing cares, he soon appeared to for- 
get it, and Venice found herself alone charged with 
the common defence. With a powerful fleet the 
Ottomans pillaged the coasts of Asia Minor, whence 
they carried away immense riches ; by force of arms, 
aided yet more by political acumen, they added to 
their dominions the vast and fertile island of Cy- 
prus, which had been formerly converted into a 
kingdom, and was one of the poor remains of the 
conquests of the crusades, yet obeying the descend- 
ants of those brave chevaliers who at the call of 
the hermit drew their swords for the liberation of 
the Holy Land from the Mussulman yoke. 

[U. C. 2227.] Meantime Pope Sixtus IV., de- 
sirous of reducing to obedience some cities which 
had thrown off the papal authority, gave the com- 
mand of his troops to his nephew. Cardinal Giulian 
della Rovere, who very soon subjected Todi and 
Spoleto ; but in an engagement with the troops of 
Nicholo Vitelli, lord of the city of Castello, the car- 
dinal was beaten, and compelled to grant a peace to 
Vitelli upon honourable and advantageous condi- 
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The Florentines, under the Medkiy luid in- 
terfered against the pope in this contest ; hence the 
profound hatred of the offended pontiff against that 
fiimily, which soon broke out to its damage in an 
event of a sanguinary character. 

[U. C. 2231.] Lorenzo and Giuliano de' Me- 
dici goyemed Tuscany with almost absolute au- 
thority, although with forms yet republican. The 
fich and powerful family of Pazzi was overborne by 
these, notwithstanding they were united by relation- 
ship, and jealously excluded from every important 
public employment. Not being able to suflfer such 
despotism, Francesco de' Pazzi had retired in an- 
ger to Rome ; there also resided Girolamo Riario, 
a nephew of the pope, who was indignant beyond 
measure against the Medici, because they had ob- 
structed his acquisition of the Imolese principality ; 
and the pontiff, still remembering his own discom- 
fiture under the city of Castello, occasioned by 
them, united his resentment with that of Pazzi and 
his nephew. 

To commence the vengeance, he nominated Car- 
dinal Salviati, their open enemy, to the vacant 
archbishopric of Pisa, whom Florence refused to 
acknowledge; which increased the number and 
rancour of her enemies. 

Meanwhile the ardent Francesco, impatient at 
the slow progress of affairs, transferred himself to 
Florence with Riario, who had become a cardinal ; 
there he made himself the head df a conspiracy 
tending to liberate the country from the extermina- 
ting tyranny of the brothers Lorenzo and Giuliano, 
and to restore its lost liberty. 
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Th<9 conspirators decided to murder both of them 
in church, while they were assisting at a solemn 
mass, celebrated under the pretext of honouring the 
young cardinal. But the design failed in part Giu- 
liano perished there ; but Lorenzo saved himself^ 
and, flpng to arras with his numerous partisans, 06- 
tuned possession of Francesco de' Pazzi, of the 
Archbishop Salviati, and nearly all the conspirators, 
who all fell victims to his vengeance. The Cardi- 
nal Riario succeeded in escaping, and fled to Rome. 

The pontiff", enraged at the murder of Salviati, 
fulminated a solemn excommunication against Med- 
ici and against Florence ; and, uniting his terres- 
trial arms with those of the King of Naples, waged 
a vigorous war against them. Lorenzo terminated 
this war by personally repairing to the court of Na- 
ples, where, by his magnificence, his talents, and his 
circumspection, he so gained the hearts of the king 
and his counsellors, that he obtained without much 
difficulty an honourable and advantageous peace. 
From this moment the liberties of the Florentines 
were lost for ever, and the absolute power of Loren- 
zo firmly established over the extinct republic. 

[U. C. 2246.] Afler the assassination of the 
^ cruel and dissolute Galeazzo Sforza, murdered by 
conspirators in a church, Ludovico Sforza, called 
the Moor, was made the tutor of his infant son, and 
cbrected all his movements to securing the sovereign 
power permanently in his ovm hands, at whatever 
price. Persuaded that he could not succeed in his 
atrocious projects of ambition, except with the ruin 
of the house of Aragon reigning in Naples, he se- 
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crelly contrived a league against ift^ into wMeh he 
had the art to draw, under various pretexts^ the popet 
the Venetians, the Emperor Mazimiliant and Charles 
Vm. of. France ; then, profitmg hy the chivalric and 
vrarlike character of the latter prince, he awakened 
in his heart the desire to conquer a kingdom which 
had formerly belonged to a branch of the royal hm* 
ily of France. 

Charles listened to the flattering proposal, d»« 
scended with a fine army into Italy, and, traversiag 
Lombardy^ marched towards Fk>rence. Meanwhile 
Ludovico Sfbrza, ridding himself of his pupil by 
poison, and incarcerating the nearest relatives in the 
^tadel of Pavia, obtained for himself^ from the em- 
peror, the investiture of that st^e» and proeUiroed 
himself Duke of Milan. 

fXJ. C. 2248.] Charles ptosecuted his mareh 
towards the kingdom of Naples without obstacle; 
but the same parties who had called him into Italy^ 
becoming suspicious of his power, repeated of hav* 
ing made his alliance, and) secretly separa^ng from, 
concluded among themselves a new league agaiast 
him. 

Charles was not ignorant of the Secret plottings oi 
his un&itfaful allies ; butf confiding in his own fortune 
and the valour of his troops, continued fats mafok 
and victoriously entered Naples, where he for some 
time remamed slumbering in pleasures, in festivalst 
and merriraakiDgs. He awakened, however, Irom 
his .lethai;gy, at the sound of the mHitary prepara*. 
tions of d^e enemies who had combined against 
him, and, precipitGUsly leaving Naples, mored quk:k« 
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1^ towards Lombardj. He encoudtoKd the CireM 
of the enemy, disposed to dispute his passage, at 
the mouth of the valley of Foraovo, and, aAer a 
long and obstinate conffict, succeeded in overcomhig 
their opposition, and opening a passage for himself 
•through the Italian buids ; but he lefl a great part 
of his artillery, and nearly all his baggage, on the 
Add of battle. Arrived at Piedmont, he was brought 
to consent to a treaty, by which he restored Novara, 
which yet held for him, and was permitted quietly to 
re-enler France, reaping little gloty and no advan- 
tage from his expedition. 

Rodrigo Boigia, a Spaniard, having tscended the 
pontifical throne, after the deadi of the eighth Inno- 
cent, assumed the name of Alexander TI. To' this 
-pontiff, promoted by culpable intrigues to ^s bi^ 
dignity, history attributes extreme corruption of pfto* 
ciples and the blackest crimes. His enemy, ^ 
Cardinal della Bovere, fled to France at his exalta- 
tioB, and neither entreaties nor promises could in- 
-duce him to -leave that secure asytum. 

Alexander, who desired nothing so much as Hie 
iaggrandixenient of hisownson,(>Bsar Borgia^pMif^ 
iti^g by the intention <^ the Kin^ of France, LooIbi 
JlII., to make a descent into Italy to sustain Ws 
rights upon the dukedom of Milan, showed himself 
most fkvourable to the designs of diat monarch, and 
in exchange for this pontifi^ condescension, Louis 
rendered himself the instrument of the elevatibn of 
ios family. 

[U. C. 2862.] Ciesar Borgia then abandoned 
die oaidinal's purple, wMi whidi he had been dlMk- 
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ed by his fttlier, and was bj the king created Duke 
of Yaleatinois ; he received in raaniage a princeas 
of the house of Albret, and the promise of die lord- 
fihipa of Imola, Faenza, Forli, and Pesaro. 

The French monarchy certain of the friendship of 
the pope, and having, by large promises, gained 
that of the Venetians, crossed the Alps, and invaded 
the dotchy of Milan with a powerful army. The 
hated Sfbrza, abandoned by all, saved himself by 
flight; and the king found himself possessor oi the 
dukedom without having shed a drop of blood. 

But the pontifi^ by his insatiable pretensions in fr- 
vour of his beloved son, raised up numerous enemies 
to the French in Italy. The princes saw with in- 
dignation the arms of the king turned against Sforza, 
Malatesta, Riario, Manfredi, Yarani, and Montefel- 
tro, for the purpose of forming with their states a 
vast principality for the Duke of Valentino. 

Everywhere a general rising was prepared against 
the deceived monarch ; and Sforza, who had taken 
refuge, with his treasures, at the court of the Empe- 
ror Maximilian, used those treasures to .pay a laige 
band of Swiss, at the head of whom he re-entered 
the Milanese territory ; but, defeated by the French, 
and badly served by his auxiliaries, he was again 
compelled to fly. Discovered in the disguise of a 
Franciscan friar, he was arrested and conducted a 
prisoner to France, where he died in the citadel c€ 
Loches. 

Meantime Caesar Borgia employed fraud, deceit, 
steel, and poison, to rid himself of those of the no- 
bility whosiB estiltos be coveted. Thus perishad 
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Afltorre Manfredif lord of Faenza* and. Giuiio Yar 
lani, lord of Gamerioo ; thus was Guidobaldo de- 
spoiled of the dutchy of Urbino ; thus, falling into 
lus snares, lost their lives, Paolo Orsini, Yitelli, Oli- 
verotto di Fenno, Ludovico di Todi, Francesco, and 
the Cardinal Gravina, and many others who either 
had possessions which excited his cupidity, or might 
stand in the way of his ambitious designs. 

[U. C. 2256.] While, however, the pontiff, ab- 
sorbed in his vast views of aggrandizement for Cib- 
sar Borgia, was maturing his project of forming a 
realm, by uniting Romagna, the march of Ancona, 
and Umbria, and of conferring the regal crown upon 
his son, he was interrupted by sudden death, pro- 
duced by his accidentally drinking some poisoned 
wine whu^ he had kindly prepared for a guest* 
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FIFTH AND LAST EPOCH. 

noM TB& FOivnnoATt ^r julhw n. to ttts 
Bteiifmir« or th« teak IS^U 

It is proper, natural, and inevitriile to all humaa 
iMtkutiona, to begm to deeline tlie moment tfaej 
liave attained their higbeeA susoeptiUe point of ele* 
nation. Even as we see the raylesg sua eiiee from 
the east, slowly aseend to its meridian, and th«i de« 
^ne towards the west, gradually losing its radiance, 
and hastening to extingiiish itself in the ocean ; eo 
have we seen erapirea arise flrom obecurity, arrive a* 
Ae height ef flieir grandeur, then decline, and, being 
snbeequently absorbed in vast political eommotions, 
gmw feeble, become dismembered, and disappear^ 

The spiritual power of the Roman pomtifi^ exer- 
dised over human a^rs, faftving increased from « 
SMall fountain to an impetoous torrent, bearing ter-* 
ror to tyrants and hope to the oppressed, mew began 
to subside ; and in the tones which yet remain to be 
rtcorded, we sbnH see il rushing over the steep d#« 
divi^ which leads to the abyss of all humaft grsat^ 
aess, and for m second time destroying diat irresisti- 
Ue donNtaion which it had become the smgulHr 
destiny of Romci first by ann» and next by rel^lovi, 
s«ecessife)y ^ aiSqdirs over the cWiliEed world. 
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Two immense revolutions, the one a neceiasaijr 
consequence of the other, characterize this memory 
ble epoch, and mainly contributed to weaken the 
pontifical authority, viz. : — 

1st The religious revolution which broke out in 
the sixteendi century, and caused so many, so vast, 
and such populous provinces to withdraw from the 
Catholic communion and the spiritual sceptre of the 
popes, and proclaim religious liberty — a liberty to be 
obtained only at the price of rivers of blood and 
firightful extermination. 

2d. The political, or French Revolution, which 
aimed at the attainment of civil liberty for the peo» 
pie, took place at the close of the eighteenth century. 
It was produced by the unfortunate concurrence of 
a thousand fatal circumstances, and accelerated by the 
philosophical spirit which predominated at that epoch 
and convulsed the whole of Europe. Mingling with 
wonderful cunning and audacity the true and false, 
the just and unjust, the sacred and profiine-— agi- 
tating timid minds, fiiscinating the bold, and sha- 
king the belief of all — it gave the last blow to that 
already so much weakened authority before which 
the proudest and most powerful monarchs had huai- 
bly inclined their foreheads. 

Whatever the sovereign pontics may have lost of 
their power over political aiSaini, will be more than 
compensated by the respect and veneration they will 
acquire in the nunds of people sincerely embracing 
the Catholic faith. The beginniog of the nin»* 
teendi century was in fact illustrated by the long 
pontificate of a person who united m himself all the 
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ChristiftQ virtues, and conferred extraordinary splen- 
dour upon the pontifical tiara. 

[U. C. 2266.*] The Guelph and Ghibeline fac- 
tions being nearly extinct, and the numerous small 
Italian republics being mostly absorbed by the 
greater agglomerations of states, Italy was, in these 
cbys, divided in nearly the following manner : — 

The illustrious house of Savoy governed Pied- 
mont. 

Montferrat obeyed the Marquis Boniface of the 
liouseof Ptileologus. 

Genoa was governed as a republic ; and the vast 
Milanese dutchy, conquered by Louis XII., was mo- 
mentarily held by France. 

The house of Este swayed the states of Ferrara, 
Modena, and Reggio ; and Venice governed het^ 
self^by her aristocratic republican institutions, ex- 
tending her sceptre over all the adjacent terra firma. 

The family of Gonzaga reigned over the Man- 
tuan territory, as did that of the Medici hi Tuscany 
over the expiring Florentine liberties. 

Central Italy was subjected to the church, except^ 
ing those portions which ^e crafty tyrant, Cesar 
Borgia, had, by the aid of fraud, steel, and poison, 
appropriated to himself. 

The two Sicilies, conquered from the house <^ 
Aragon by the united French and Spanish arms, and 
then from the French by the Spanish, became prov- 
inces of Spain under the dominion of Ferdinand the 
Catholk. 

With the fall of Alexander YI. fell also the for- 
tunes of Borgia. Imprisoned in Rome by the cele- 
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bf«led Jiitiits 11., wiio had succeeded to Ifae poeM- 
cate after the twentj-six days' reign of Pius IIL, ke 
escaped to Naples ; thence he was •sent a pnsener 
to Spain by the Spanish geaeral Gonzalvode Cor- 
dova, called the great captain ; fleeing from Spain, 
he found refuge with his brother*in*law, the King of 
Navarre, and perished while combating in Mb 
service. 

[U. G. 2262.] In these times the Emperor 
Maximilian was irritated against the Yenetkas for 
giving succour to the King of France; in the war 
kindled between these princes for the disputed pos- 
session of the dutchy of Milan. 

They had also ofiended IIm King of Fraace by 
abandoQipg him in that wari and conoUiding a sep- 
arate peace. 

The King of Spain was angry because they had 
obstinately retained poasession of Taranto, Otvanto, 
firindisi, and Trani, places in the kingdom of Na- 
ples claimed by that monarch. 

The new and enterprising pontiff was ofiended by 
their occupation of Rimini and Faeoza, which, as he 
pretended, belonged to the church. 

These four pniices, resolved to humble the pride 
of the Venetians, and punish theih for what they 
called their insatiable ambition, formed the memora- 
ble league of Gambray against that republic, and di- 
vided their fUture conquests among theniselvee in 
anticipation. 

Though the blow was sudden and unexpected, 
die Venetians were not frightened by the appearance 
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of the black c\(md whkk menaced them with total 
destruction. 

Having collected and strengthened their bduids, 
they confided the command of them to two brave 
leaders, Bartholomew d'Alviano and the Count di 
Pitigliano, and prepared for a vigorous resistance. 
But, defeated by the French with great loss^ in the 
battle of Ghiahbdadda^ and perceiving that (hey were 
unable to show front against so many enemies at the 
same time^ they recurred to negotiations, and en-^ 
deavoured to break up the formidable alliance. 

To the emperor they offered Padua^ Yicenzii, 
and Verona ; in favour of Spain they renounced the 
pUices claimed in Calabria ; to Francesco della Re- 
vere, nephew and general of Julius II., who was 
marching against them, preceded by the thunders of 
the Vatican, they offered to yield Rknini and Faenza, 
and put every possible means in operation to soften 
the exasperaled pontiff^ The latter, reflecting upon 
the consequences of the aggrandizement of the 
French in Italy, began to lend a fevoumble ear to 
their propositions, and gave them hopes of a speedy 
dissolution of the alliance. In fact, the departure of 
Louis, recdled by important affairs ta France, to- 
gether with some advantages gamed over theCrerman 
troops^ gave the Venetians an opportrinity to breathe. 
The King of Spain, jealous of the French, effected 
little or nothing to the injury of the republic ; and 
the pontiff*, satisfied with the concesetons and humil- 
iation of the Voietians towards the Holy See, re« 
voked his anatheoias, and tnmed to their aid against 
tbdr remaining enemiea with as much zeal as he 
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had a short time before employed for their abase- 
ment 

[U. C. 2263.] Having made an alliance with 
the Venetians and with Spain, the pontiff continued 
to war with various success against the French, 
and the Duke of Ferrara, their ally, from whom he 
took the castle of Mirandola ; he excommunicated 
the Bentivoglios, who, with the aid of the French 
arms, had re-established their authority in Bologna ; 
he excommunicated the council convened against 
him by hts enemies at Pisa, and on his side con- 
voked another council in St. John Lateran, which 
sanctioned the league formed by him against the 
French monarch and his confederates. 

The French were, nevertheless, everywhere vic- 
torious. They defeated the Venetians, and took 
Brescia, a short time previously occupied by them ; 
and, after having forced the Spanish pontifical army 
to raise the siege of Bologna, they completely broke 
and dispersed it near Ravenna. In this last i)attle, 
however, they lost their brave leader, Graston de 
Nemours, sumamed, for his incomparable valour, 
ike Thunder of liabj. 

After this great defeat the war was languidly con- 
tinued amid interminable negotiations. The van- 
quishers, enfeebled even by their victories, by the 
loss of their great captain, and the departure of many 
of their troops for France to oppose the English — 
who had declared war ag>iinst Louis XII. at the in- 
stigation of Julius II. — confined themselves to the 
defence of the dutchy of Milan, while the pontiff was 
attacked by a disease of which he died, in the midst 
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of his vast projects of ambition, vengeance, and ag- 
grandizement His successor was ' the Cardinal 
de* Medici, who took the name of Leo X. 

[U. C. 2266.] The new pope vainly attempted 
to constitute himself a mediator for the peaceful ter- 
mination of the war, which raged more fiercely than 
ever, though with some change of position on the 
part of the belligerant parties. The French had 
newly become allied to the Yenetians ; the Spaniards 
to the emperor and the Swiss supporters of Maximil- 
ian Sforza, who, in consequence of the weakness of 
the French in Italy, had recovered the dukedom of 
Milan, of which his father, Lodovico Sforza, had been 
despoiled. His pacific attempts proving ineffectual, 
the pope imited his troops with those of Spain against 
the French, much more fearing the power of the 
latter than the former, though equally hating both ; 
at the same time he determined to draw every pos- 
sible advantage from their contentions. 

[U. C. 2268.] The successes of the Venetians 
were paralyzed by the defeat of the French by the 
Swiss near Novara, and yet more by the grave dis- 
comfiture of the Venetians themselves by the Span- 
iards. But their afiairs, as well as those of France, 
were re-established by the memorable victory gained 
over the Helvetians, near Merignano, by the French 
monarch Francis I., and the Venetian general d'AI- 
viano. The entire dutchy of Milati fell into the 
hands of the king ; Maximilian Sforza retired into 
France, to live there as a private individual ; the 
pope, the emperor, aiid the Spaniards being compell- 
ed to make peace, the Venetians recovered nearly 
z 
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aH <b« sfttttM they had loal by the celebrated league 
of Cambray. The pope gained for the church Pesar 
ro and SinigalllB, besides the dukedom of Urbino, of 
which Francesco Maria della Revere, who had pos- 
seased it until then« was despoiled. 

[U. C. 2270,] At this time broke out the reli- 
poMB revolution which had been for a long time ma* 
luring in the s^nce of the cloisters. Luther, an 
Augustine monk, was the first to raise the standard 
against the church of Rome ; Zuingli, curate of 
Zurich, and then' Calvin, followed his footsteps. At 
first they mads war against the abuses, next assailed 
the rites; and afterward the fundamental principles 
of Catholicism. In a few years Saxony, the states 
of Brunswick, Denmark, Sweden, and a portion of 
Switzerland, serered the ties which held them to the 
Catholic communion. At a later period Geneva, 
England, and Scotland, a portion of the Netherlands, 
and of France itself, followed the innovating spirit. 
Private jealousies of the ecolesiastics lighted the 
conflagration ; political views fermented it ; an ea- 
ger and blind fanaticism spread it in every direction. 

[U. C. 2274.] The £mperor Maximilian being 
dead, the imperial throne was occupied by Charles 
v., already sovereign of Spain, the two Sicilies, the 
Netherlands, and Frenehe-Comt^ ; and who, uni- 
ting under his sceptre the vast colonies of the Amerr 
ican continent, just discovered by the Genoese navi- 
gator Columbus, governed an empire much more 
extensive than that swayed by the Roman emperors 
in the times of their greatest glory. 

THe powAr of Charles Y. was great, nor was fa^i 
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•smbitimi less. FKancis I., king of Fiance^ bis mal 
m the struggle for the imperial diadem, however he 
•might jield to him in power, was no whit his infe- 
rior in ambition. Leo X. clearly saw that between 
these two potent rivals discord could not fail to arise ; 
and, like a prudent prince, prepared to reap advan- 
tage from it by confederating himself with the one 
whose preponderance «f power would probably ena- 
ble him to enchain fortune to his car. 

The liberation of Italy from the French yoke was 
a favourite project with the pontiff; but what adyan- 
ta^ can accrue to an unhappy country, when one 
yoke cannot be broken except by the imposition of 
another still more heavy ? 

The imperialists made a descent into Lombatdy, 
and instantaneously mastered the dutchy of Milan, 
where they re-established the young Sforza, a broth- 
er of Maximilian, who had died a prisoner in France. 
The French being ailerward routed at Bicocca, 
notwithstanding the aid of the Swiss and Venetians, 
a few places of minor importance only were lefl 
them of all they had hitherto possessed in Italy. 

Leo X., in the midst of his joy for &e triumph 
of the party he had embraced, and for the much- 
desired acquisition of Parma and Placentia, sudden- 
ly fell sick and died. The cardinals elected as his 
successor the Bishop of Tortosa, who took the 
name of Adrian YI., to whom succeeded, after his 
short pontificate, the Cardinal Julius de' Medici, 
known under the name of Clement YII. 

[TJ. C. 2276.] The Venetians, seeing the af- 
ftirs of France in Italy going from bad to worse* 
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and not believing Francis to be in a condltioQ to n*- 
store them, accommodated their difficulties by a sep- 
arate peace with the emperor, in order to avoid be- 
ing involved iii the ruin of their ally. The empe- 
ror, desirbg to withdraw them from their alliance 
with his enemy* granted them honourable and ad* 
vantageous conditions. 

A new French army, under the command of the 
inexpert Admiral Bonivet, bemg obliged to retire al- 
most without combating, the hope of the new pon- 
tiff that he should be able to bring about a general 
peace, of which he studied to render himself ^the 
mediator, was not unreasonable. 

But the descent of Francis I. into Italy widi a 
powerful army interrupting the negotiations, the 
cause was remitted to the arbitration of arms. Such 
were the successes at first gained by the French 
monarch, the Venetians and the pope, suspicious of 
the extent of the imperial power, secretly united 
themselves with him. But the errors committed by 
the king in obstinately persisting in the siege of Fa- 
via, and in weakening his army by detaching a large 
body of troops for the purpose of sending then; 
against Naples, destroyed the hopes which had been 
conceived at the commencement, and entirely ruin- 
ed his prospects. Being attacked under«the walls of 
Pavia by the superior imperial forces, to whom he 
had allowed an opportunity to concentrate, he was 
totally defeated afler a sanguinary conflict, and fell 
himself a prisoner into the hands of the victors. 

The first effect of so signal a victory was to place 
all Italy at the discretion of the emperor. In^ fact, 
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An pq>e was compelled to beg for peace ; the Flor- 
entines purchased the imperial protection with ready 
cash, as did also Lucca and Siena. The Duke of 
Ferrara restored to the church the places he had 
occupied ; and the nominal Duke of Milan, impris- 
oned under the accusation of high treason against 
the imperial power, left to the emperor the free pos- 
session of his entire dukedom. 

[U. C. 2280.] The pope and the Italian princes 
soon after made a combined attempt to remove from 
their necks the yoke which Charles T. was prepar- 
ing for them. But their troops, under the command 
of the Duke d^Urbino, were so badly directed, and 
the necessary union was so much interrupted by dif> 
fereot opinions and interests, that their resistance to 
their formidable adversary was inefficacious. 

In fact, the allied army could not check the Duke 
of Bourbon, who for private griefs bad abandoned 
the standard of his king, and now, fighting for 
Charles, was proceeding towards Rome with thirty 
thousand Spanish warriors. The noble but unfortu- 
nate city was assaulted, and, aAer a vigorous defence, 
in which Bourbon himself perished, was taken and 
pillaged by that barbarian horde, who renewed the 
excesses and horrors which had formerly been com- 
mitted there by the Herulians, the Vandals, and th^^ 
Goths. 

The pontiff was shut up in the castle of St. An- 
gelo, where he was obliged to submit to the laws of 
die victorious emperor. Nor were the affairs of the 
allies ameliorated by the partial successes of the 
French army newly sent into Italy by Francis, under 
s2 
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the command of de Lautrec. This general lost his 
life in a hazardous ex|)edition against Naples ; and 
his soldiers, victims to their fatigues and sufferings, 
as well as to the steel of the enemy, perished in 
their retreat The other French army, which, under 
the orders of de Saint-Pol, prosecuted the war in 
Lombardy, was also totally dispersed while endeav- 
ouring to recover Genoa, which, under Andrea Do- 
na, had shaken off the French yoke, and re-estab- 
lished its ancient republican form of government. 

Discouraged by so many disasters, the allies de- 
sired peace, which was finally concluded at Cam- 
bray. The pope recovered Ravenna and other 
places lost during the preceding contests ; the au- 
thority of the Medici, with the ducal tide, was firmly 
established in Tuscany ; the emperor obtained from 
the pope the solemn investiture of the kingdom of 
Naples ; Francis I. renounced his claims upon It- 
aly; Francesco Sforza obtained from Charles Y. 
the investiture of the dukedom of Milan ; while the 
Venetians only lost by this peace — wnich caused the 
Doge Andrea Gritti pleasantly to observe, ** that 
Cambray had been the purgatory of Venice, where 
she expiated the fault of having allied herself with 
kings and emperors.*' 

[U. C. 2289.] The death of Sforza soon put 
• Charles V. in the desired possession of Milan ; this 
inheritance occasioned new wars between the rival 
monarchs. But if Francis always carried his arms 
into Italy with bad success, the emperor was not 
more fortunate when, triumphant in Lombardy, he 
wished to make France the theatre of his conquests. 
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The two princes finally came to a new peace, and 
stipulated in the treaty of Crepi for a reciprocal res« 
titution of the conquered places; for the re-estab- 
' lishment of the Duke of Savoy in his states ; and 
for the marriage by Francis of the daughter or niece 
of the emperor, at the choice of the king ; with a 
dowry to the first of the dutchy of Milan, or to the 
second of the Netherlands. 

[U. G. 2298.] The peace permitted the Pope 
Paul III. to occupy himself with the convocation of 
the celebrated council of Trent, which had been for- 
merly decided upon for the purpose of opposing a 
barrier to the triumphant heresy. Meanwhile he de- 
tached from the patrimony of the church the two 
cities of Parma and Placentia, formed of them a 
dukedom, and, with the imperial consent, invested 
with it one of his natural sons, Luigi Farnese. 

[U. C. 2300.] The severity of the government 
of Farnese, or, as some pretend, his unbridled dis- 
soluteness, induced a number of the nobility to con- 
spire against his life. They surprised and murder- 
ed him, and threw his mangled corpse from the win- 
dow of the ducal palace. 

The imperial troops immediately took possession 
of Placentia, where the assassination had taken 
place. Parma declared herself for the son of Pier- 
Luigi, Ottavio Farnese, who implored the aid of 
France and placed himself under her protection. 
Hence new wars, new disasters, and new slaugh- 
ters in Piedmont, Lombardy, and Tuscany — to 
which an end was put by the truce concluded be- 
tween Henry H., king of France, who had succeed-^ 
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0d to Francis I., and Philip 11., son of the emperor 
and his inheritor for the states of Spain and Italy, in 
consequence of his abdication of all sovereign an* 
lliority. 

[U. C. 2308.] After the brief reigns of the pon- 
tiffs Paul III., Julius III., and Marcellus II., the 
eafxlinal electors elevated to the pontificate the Car- 
dinal Giovan-Pietro CaralTa, a Neapolitan, known 
under the name of Paul lY. This personage, a 
bitter enemy of the Spaniards, by whose power he 
with great jealousy saw himself surrounded in Italy, 
used all possible means to excite everywhere ene- 
mies against thorn. He drew into his designs the 
Duke q£ Ferrara and the King of Naples. Cos- 
mo II., grand duke of Tuscany, whose alliance was 
sought by the pope and the Spaniards at the same 
time, sold his neutrality to the latter for the acquisi- 
tion of Siena, and of Porto Ferrajo in the Island of 
Elba, which was by him ceded to the Lord of Piom- 
bino. The return to France of the Duke of Guise, 
recalled by his king for important reasons, rendered 
useless the successes he had gained iii the kingdom 
of Naples ; and the pope, now abandoned by ait but 
his councils^ saw himself compelled to yieM and 
eome to a treaty with the Duke of Alba, viceroy of 
the kingdom. He obtained from the latter, how- 
ever, better terms than he could reasonably have ex- 
pected. 

[U. C. 2310.] This exc^lent pontiff, of austere 
manners, and most zealous in religious matters, ac- 
tively occupied himself with the administration of 
the eoolesiiuitioal state. Severe towards his own 
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fkmily a» he was towards olhers, he exiled his iieph« 
ews, who had rendered themselves culpable by an 
abuse of power* and created a congregation called 
the Euan Governor whose wise measures provided 
remedies for many evils. 

So far from loving this pontiff, however, the Ro- 
mans hated him profoundly for the excessive rigour 
with which, urged on by h^ own zeal, he caused the 
functions of that terrible institution, the Inquisition, 
to be executed. He founded vast prisons, where 
groaned crowds of citizens of suspected faith. To 
such a degree had these measures excited the indig- 
nation of the people, that when the news of his death 
was spread through the city, they suddenly rose en 
masse^ forced the prison doors, liberated the prison- 
ers, and committed to the flames the edifice whero 
that formidable tribunal held its sittings. 

In these days began to* extend itself the recently^* 
constituted society of the Jesuits, which had been * 
approved by Pope Paul III. in 1540. Its founder, 
Ignatius Loyola, had entirely submitted himself to 
the authority of the pontiffs, to whom a vow of blin^ 
obedience had attached him from the beginning. 

The number of its members was at first fixed at 
sixty ; nevertheless, the cities and courts of the old 
and new worlds were very soon inundated by Jesoits.* 

This celebrated society soon, shone with extraor- 
dinary splendour, in consequence of the great num» 
her of men, illustrious for their talents, who were 
seen among them; and arrived at unmeasured pow- 
er through the privileges accorded to them by the 
successive popes, to whom they rendered theaisei?e« 
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tt9*rul in the (hedk»gieal eontreversi^ which 
tey sustwaed against the coDstantly-increamng ene^ 
niies of the Catholic faith. 

Moat various have been the judgments pronoun- 
ced by impassioned men upon the order ; some ex* 
alting it to the stars for the immense benefits which 
have resulted from its labours, and others depres- 
sing it to the lowest point, on account <^ the great 
evtb of which it has been accused of being the 
cause. 

To us it appears, that no man can in good faith 
deny the benefits conferred upon mankind by the 
Jesuits ; but, on the other hand, no one can doubt 
that it was not widiout good reason that the society 
was by a solemn bull suppressed by ^e venerable 
pontiff Clement XIY. 

[U. C. 2335.] The peace which reigned in Italy 
petwitted Gregory XIIL, ttie successor of Pius Y., 
to abandon lumself to his genius for useful institu- 
tions. He founded many colleges for the instruction 
of the youth of foreign nations, ornamented the grand 
gaibry of the Vatican, erected public monuments, 
and Informed the calendar. Such, however, were 
the feelings which divided the Latin and Greek 
churches, that the laitter would never adopt this use* 
{fill reform ; hence the notable discrepance of about 
eleven days, ever since existing between the Eastern 
and Western calendars. 

[U. C. 2841.] While the civil war, called die 
WHr of the holy league of 0«th<^icB against the Prot* 
•alBnts, was raging in France, Charies-Emafiuel^ 
4ukm of SaVoy, took possesaion of the marquiaals 
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of SaluzeOy under the pretext of opposing a barrier 
to the heresy which monientarilj threatened to cross 
the Alps, and spread rapidly through Italy. 

The Venetians loudly disapproved of this usurpa- 
tion, considering the strict union of that prince with 
the house of Austria dangerous to the republic ; and 
being desirous of procuring a powerful auxiliary for 
the future, hastened to recognise Henry lY. as 
king of France, notwithstanding he was heretical, 
and excommunicated by Pope Sixtus Y., and had 
not yet completely conquered the Catholic opposi- 
tion, nor obtained quiet possession of the kingdom. 

The ambassadors of the pontiff, of the King of 
Spain, and of the Duke of Savoy, loudly blamed the 
scandal caused by the republic in recognising an 
excommunicated prince. But their complaints were 
vain.; the secular governments had already begun 
to shake off the yoke of pontifical influence in their 
temporal aflairs, and to deny to the popes the right 
of disposing of crowns at their pleasure. But Hen- 
ry lY., tiredt although successful, of the struggle 
against the Catholic league, fomented and maintain- 
ed by the astute King of Spain, destroyed all oppo- 
sition by submitting himself. Abjuring the heresy« 
and reconciling himself with die church, he received 
absolution from Clement YIH. 

[U. C. 2348.] The ecclesiastical dominion was 
increased by the acquisition of Comaeohio and the 
dukedom of Ferrara, ceded to the church by Ceesar 
d'Este, cousin and heir of Alphonso H. The death 
of this prince without sons came near kindling anew 
the war in Italy. The pope claimed that dutcby 9M 
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a fief derolving to the apostolic chamber by the ex- 
tinction of the reigning direct mascuhne line ; France 
and the republic of Venice appeared disposed to take 
the part of the new duke. But Csesar d'Este, 
frightened by the threatened pontifical anathemas, 
and fearing he should be abandoned by his subjects, 
avoided the tempest by renouncing the disputed do- 
minion, and, contenting himself with the title of 
Duke of Modena, fixed his residence in that city. 

[U. C. 2359.] The peace of Italy was undis- 
turbed in these times, except by the contest which 
sprang up between the Venetians and Paul V., who 
denied to them the right of judging a delinquent ec- 
clesiastic ; and by th^ more serious quarrel which 
broke out into open war between the dukes of Savoy 
and Mantua, on account of Montferrat 

[U. C. 2365.] Afler a long controversy and ma- 
ny reciprocal menaces, the first was terminated with 
great dexterity by the Cardinal of Gioiosa, by an 
arrangement in which the pope renounced the prin- 
ciple of his pretensions, and obtained the required 
satisfaction from the republic. 

As to the second, resort was had to arms ; for- 
tune, however, not declaring decisively for either 
party, they by mutual desire recurred to negotiations, 
and the affair of Montferrat was submitted to the 
imperial decision. 

[U. C. 2371.] The event which made the great- 
est noise in Italy, and which, had it succeeded, 
would perhaps have entirely changed ^e destiny of 
the country, was the Spanish conspiracy against 
Venice. 
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The Duke d^ssuna, viceroy of Naples, Pedro 
' di Toledo, governor of the Milanese, and the Mar- 
quis of Bedmar, an audacious and profound politi- 
cian, and ambassador from the court of Spain to the 
republic, conceived the vast project of subjecting 
the whole of Italy to that monarchy, destroying 
Venice, and overturning the state which alone could 
oppose an obstacle to their design. 

The plot was conducted, and the means disposed 
for its execution, with the utmost secrecy. Numer- 
ous bands of the conspirators were already intro- 
duced into the devoted city. These were simulta- 
neously to set fire to the arsenals and different quar- 
ters of the city, and amid the horror and tumult 
tiiat would ensue, they were to murder the senate 
and nobility. A Spanish flotilla was to arrive from 
the shores of Calabria at an opportune moment to 
contribute to the success of the atrocious plot, while 
the Governor of Milan held himself ready, with his 
land forces, to fall upon their continental territory, 
of which he had already procured ample intelligence. 
The ruin of the republic appeared to the conspira- 
tors inevitable ; already in their dark assembly did 
they enjoy their triumph. 

Two of the accomplices, however, became terri- 
fied, through excessive horror, on the evening pre- 
ceding the frightful catastrophe. Having asked and 
obtained impunity, they unfolded the great secret to 
the tribunal of the Ten, who, not wishing to pro- 
duce an open war with Spain, proceeded with great 
caution to arrest, try, and execute every conspirator 
upon whom they could lay their hands. The flo- 
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tilUi which badl b^en overtaicen ai|d dispersed by a 
storm, returned to its own ports upon hearing what 
had occurred at Venice. The Spanish court, which 
would have taken every possible advantage of the 
conspiracy had it succeeded, most energetically dis- 
approved of the attempt, blamed the viceroy, and re- 
called Bedniar, who not long afler was created a 
cardinal. 

[U. C. 2380,] About this time a ferocious war 
was kindled in Italy between the imperialists and 
Spaniards on tlie one side, and the French, sustain- 
ed by the Yenetians, on the other. This contest 
was for the succession to the dukedom of Mantua, 
claimed by Charles of Rethel, heir of the house of 
Nevers and husband of the Princess Maria, the 
only remaining descendant of the dukes of Mantua 
and Montferrat. The Duke of Savoy, persuaded 
that no more favourable occasion would ever present 
itself for the desired acquisition of Montferrat, 
leagued hiiniself with Spain $Lnd the emperor, and 
laid siege to Casal. 

[U. C. 2383.] Loiiis XIIL, king of France, 
rapidly proceedled with an army to the support of 
Nevers, and, forcing the pass of S.usa, compeUed 
the Duke of Savoy to withdraw from the Spsuiiards 
and unite his arms with those of the French. Hav- 
mg thus raised the siege of Casal, the king found it 
necessary to retvrn to France to restrain the Hugue- 
nots, who were making new attempts in Gascony. 

No sooner were the French at a distance than the 
Duke of Savoy renewed \ns Spanish alliance and 
recoi^menced jthe ^ie^e of, Casal. But sopn ^ 
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Cardinal' iticheTieu, geheralisislmd of tfie FVeiicli 
army, descended into Italy with unlimited powers. 
Having invaded Piedmont fur the purpose of punish- 
ing the duke for his violated faith, he vainly attempt- 
ed to make a diversion in favour of unhappy Man- 
ttia, closely beset by the forces of the enemy. The 
unfortunate city, rather betrayed than vanquished, 
suffered from her barbarous conquerors, for three 
entire days, all the horrors, violence, and atrocity to 
which placed taken by assault afler an obstinate re- 
sistance are usually subjected. 

Meantime Pope Urban VIII. constituted himself 
a mediator between the contending powers, and, af- 
ter infinite labour, peace was concFuded and estab- 
lished by the two treaties of Ratisboii and Cherasco. 
Nevers preserved the dukedom of Mantua, with a 
portion of Montferrat, and, humbly asking, obtained 
the imperial investiture of it ; Victor Amadeus, duke 
of Savoy, the successor of Charles-Emanuel, who 
had been struck with apoplexy^ acquired the re- 
mainder of Montferrat, but was obliged to cede 
Pinerola, Susa, and other places, to France ; the 
Spaniards and Venetians remaining highly displeased 
at seeing the French thud Established with a firm 
footing in Italy, and enabled to make a descent therb 
at their pleasure. 

[U. C. 2384.] After the war, upper Italy be- 
came desolated by a famine, ftnd af\erward by the 
pest, which caused the miserable inhabitants to per- 
ish by thousands. Milan and Venice lost a large 
portion of their numerous populations. In the lat- 
ter city was raised the magnificent temple, dedica* 
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tad, in commemoration of this circumstance, to no*- , 
tra Signora deUa ScdtUe, or Our Lady of Health, by 
the afflicted Yenetians. 

[U. C. 2388.] Italy had hardly respired after 
the anguish of so horrible a scourge, when a new 
war broke out between the emperor and the French) 
in which the dukes of Savoy, Parma, Mantua, and 
Modena were involved ; the Yenetians, being anx- 
ious about their possessions in the Levant, menaced 
by the gigantic force of the Ottomans, refused to 
take part in it ; and the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
connected by blood with the emperor, and a vassal 
of Spain on account of Siena, also remained neutral. 

[U. C. 2400.] While the war in Lombardy pro- 
ceeded languidly and without any decisive results, 
and was now and then interrupted or suspended by 
vain attempts at negotiation, Naples became the 
theatre of one of the most startling events of which 
the history of modem Italy makes mention. 

Naples had groaned a long time under the heavy 
yoke of Spain, and the iron rod of courtiers sent 
there to govern it despotically with the title of vice- 
roys. 

The Spanish court, ignorant as proud, looking 
upon this unhappy country the same as upon its 
Mexican and Peruvian colonies, thought of nothing 
but how to draw from it by means of infinite and in- 
supportable extortions the greatest possible quantity 
of gold, without ever taking heed to renovate the 
source by wise provisions favourable to the devel- 
opment of commercial and agricultural industry. 

Tommaso Aniello, vulgarly called Masaniello, a 
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fi^fhrnotiger^ on the occasion of a new and exorbitant 
duty imposed upon the fhiit HififodtTeed ihto the city, 
finding all minds predisposed, rtiised the whole peo- 
ple en fnasse^ arid putting himself at their head, ob- 
tained possession of the government. Endowed 
with a singular dnd incotnprehensibt^ gieriiihs, al- 
though illiterate, and nnaccustomed to the court or 
army, he sustained so Well the character of prince and 
general as to ekcite universal wonder. The vice- 
roy, who could not overcome him by force, found it 
easy to betmy him by adulaffon. He invited him 
to his palace for die pretended purpose of discussing 
and arranging matters of public interest, where, it i^ 
said, a hunflil beverage was prepared arid given to 
him, by which the itoind of the unhaippy fisherman 
'flras obscured atrd overthrown. In consequence of 
nis extravagantly whimsical acts, he how felt into 
general contempt, ivh^re but a short Jtfme previously 
he had been almost adored, and, abandoned by his 
former friends, it becanne easy for the viceroy to 
oompass his death by insidious means. The turbu- 
lence, which continued some tiiHe under other lead- 
ers, degenerated into open rebellioh against th^ 
court o(^ Spain ; but their mtnd^ were too much di- 
vided, — ^the hatred between the people and nobility 
was too profbund ; and among the people themselves 
some wished one form of gov^^ment ahd sohie An- 
other. The Duke of Grime, desirous of acquiring 
a kingdom to which he boasted some ancient rights, 
as descendant of Tolanda, the daughter of Ren^ 
d'Anjdu, ceme from Ftance for that purpose ; but 
deceived hy die ikrti of 6ennaro Annese, his com* 
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petitor, he M into the handfl of the Spaniards, who 
did not release him until after five years of severe 
imprisonment. Finally^ the Cardinal Fiiomarino, 
archbishop of Naples, humanely interposing be^ 
tween the angry court and the revoked subjects, ob- 
tained the pardon of the latter, and the kingdom re- 
turned to its obedieii9e to its former masters. 

[U. C. 2412.] France, Spain, and the emp^xMr, 
having become weary, and weakened by their long 
war, came to an arrangement, and peace was es- 
tablished between them and their allies by the two 
celebrated treaties of Westphalia and the Pyrenees. 
The treaty of the Pyrenees is especially memorable 
for having been negotiated in a new and unusual man- 
ner by the two prime ministers of Spain and France, 
Don Louis de Haro and the celebrated Cardinal- 
Mazzarin, within the limits of the two kingdoms, 
without any mediator, and without the intervention 
of the representatives of the other crowns. Italy 
had no part in the conferences of the two negotia^ 
tors, nor did that treaty produce any other effect than 
that of putting an en4 to a war which had been go- 
ing on very languidly in Lombardy, and the insert 
tion of an article favourable to the Duke of Modena, 
a faithful partisan of France. 

[U. C. 2422.] The famous war of Candia, sus- 
tained with admirable courage and perseverance by 
the Venetian republic, almost alone, against the im- 
mense, power of the Ottoman empire, had already 
endured twenty-five years. The wars which the 
Christian princes had waged with each other during 
this time, notwithstanding the urgent oKhortalions of 
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the popes, permitted them to yield but occasional 
and inefficient aid to the invincible republic, to whom 
victory was almost as injurious as defeat Candia, 
reduced to vast heaps of ruins, surrendered upon 
conditions, afler having sustained sixty-nine assaults, 
made eighty sorties, exploded under the approaches 
of the Turks one thousand and forty*six mines, and 
suffered from her ferocious and obstinate assailants 
the successive explosion of over three hundred mines* 
which reduced her bastions and all her fortifications 
to powder. 

The venerable pope Clement IX., weighed down 
by so great a misfortune, fell sick and died ; leav- 
ing Europe and all Christendom edified by his virtues. 

pj. C. 2443.] Afler twenty years of peace, not 
interrupted either by the contests between the court 
of Rome and the proud Louis XIY., on account of 
his not less haughty ambassadors, nor by the more 
serious disagreement between the same monarch and 
the republic of Genoa, which, afler having suffered 
bombardment, was obliged to submit and give the 
required satisfaction, the ambitious Duke of Savoyj 
Victor Amadous, again introduced war into (he upper 
part of Italy, which was consequently desolated with 
flames, pillage, and every species of extortion by the 
French, and abpve all by the imperialists, with whom 
the duke was confederated. Beaten at Stafiarda by 
Marshal Catinat, he did not suffer himself to become 
discouraged, but courageously sustained the war. 
Obtaining possession of Casale, the fortifications of 
which he caused to be destroyed, he made peace 
with iha French, and by his defection compelled the 
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imperialiats to do the same and to remove from des- 
olated Lombardy. 

[U. C. 2449.] This peace neither could nor did 
continue ; already, at the moment even of concluding 
it, was seen in the distant horizon the terrific whirl- 
wind which was destined to overturn western and 
•outhera Europe, and introduce new masters into 
Italy* 

Charles II. of Spain had recently deceased with- 
out leaving a legitimate heir to that vast monarchy. 
That prince, indignant at hearing that the foreigners 
designed to divide his kingdom among themselves, 
made a testament in his last moments, in which he 
declared Philip, duke of Anjou, nephew to the King 
of France, and grand-nephew to himself in a differ- 
ent line, as his heir and successor to all his Spanish 
dominions. 

Loud complaints were heard from all the courts, 
and particularly from that of Vienna, against the un- 
measured ambition of Louis XIY., who had accept- 
ed the testament in behalf of his nephew ; and while 
Philip of Anjou took the name of Philip Y., and 
entered Spain with a powerful army to possess him- 
self of the succession, an imperial army, command* 
ed by the celebrated Prince Eugene of Savoy, de- 
•oended into Italy for the purpose of taking posses- 
aioQ of the states in that province belonging to the 
Spanish monarchy^ and perhaps also of Milan and 
|he kingdom of Naples ; but the Duke of Savoy* 
Victor Amadeus, confederating himself with the 
French, who were much more liberal tlian the em- 
peror in magnificent promises, gave the iSermans so 
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much employment in Lombardy that Philip Y., pas- 
sing from Spain into Italy, was received and recog- 
nised in Naples with not less joyous ceremonies than 
those with which he had been received at Madrid. 

While the Duke of Savoy held for France, it 
manifestly appeared that the Austrians could hardly 
dispute with Philip the possession of the monarchy* 
or at least that part of it. But the duke, discon- 
tented with the French, who went on feeding him 
with only words and hopes, suddenly withdrew from 
their alliance and joined the imperialists. 

At first this resolution was unfortunate for him ; 
as, routed in battle by the preponderating forces of 
Fjwfice, Savoy and Piedmont became entirely occu- 
pied by the generals Yandomo and Fogliada ; all 
his territories being taken byliis enemies, he saw 
himself reduced to only his capital, Turin, which« 
being closely besieged, was also in danger of falling 
into the hands of his triumphant assailants. 

Fortune, however, which had pushed him to ex- 
tremes, and heaped the arms of France and Spain 
with her favours, became all at once propitious to 
him, and beyond measure contrary to his enemies* 
The latter, routed beyond the mountains in the san- 
guinary battles of Hoestedt and Ramilli, received a 
yet more memorable discomfiture under the walls of 
Turin, from the Austro- Savoyards, commanded by 
hima^lf and Prince Eugene. The terrible and mur- 
derous siege being raised, the vanquished and dis- 
persed French fled precipitately to the Alps. 

This irreparable disaster drew afler it the invasion 
of the kingdom of Naples, which, being occupied 
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by the Austrian troops, afler a slight resistance pass- 
ed, like Milan and Sardinia, from the Spanish to the 
imperial dominion ; to which the dukedom of Man* 
tua was soon added by the death of Ferdinand- 
Carlo Gonzaga without heirs. 

The Duke Victor Amadeus easily recovered Pied- 
mont and Savoy, and added to his states Montferrat, 
Alessandrino, Yalsesia, and Lomellina. 

[U. C. 2462.] That which is most remarkable 
in this portion of history, because it more especially 
demonstrates what we said at the commencement of 
this epoch in relation to the ruinous decline of the 
pontifical spiritual authori^ as applied to temporal 
aflfairs, is the fact that Pope Clement XI. did not 
hesitate to hurl the thunders of the church against 
the imperialists for constraining the Duke of Far- 
nese to receive the investiture of his estates from 
the emperor. In other times the ecclesiastical cen- 
sures would have caused his heart to tremble, and 
shaken the ^rone under his feet ; but civilization had 
progressed, and now the imperialists answered his 
anathemas by sequestrating the ecclesiastical rev- 
enues, and die occupation of the Bolognese and 
Ferrarese territories. 

The pope, deprived of the foreign aid upon which 
he had principally counted, was obliged to yield and 
make the best arrangement he could with the eqripe^ 
ror — his feudal rights upon Parma and Placentia re- 
maining undecided. The treaties of Utrecht and 
Bastadt restored peace to Europe, and added thei 
Island of Sicily to the much-enlarged possessioiis 
of the Duke of Savoy. 
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[U. C. 2466.] The young monarch of Spain, 
Philip Y., being a widower, and now resolving on a 
second marriage, the Abbot Alberoni, of Placentia, 
a man of great talents and most audacious mind, 
who, from chaplain to the Duke of Yandomo, had 
t>ecome the minister of the Duke of Parma, man- 
aged affairs so weU iStaX the choice of the king fell 
upon the Princess Elizabeth Famese, the daughter 
and heir of that duke. Alberoni, having passed 
into Spain with the new queen, became, by her fa- 
vour, a cardinal and prime minister of the monarchy. 

Having attained the end towards which his ambi- 
tious views tended, the first political movement he 
made was to stir up a war with the Emperor Charles 
YI., then involved in a successful war against the 
Turks. Sardinia being suddenly assailed by the 
Spanish arms, the whole island in a few days fell 
into their power ; Sicily met with a like destiny. 

[U. C. 2472.] Divers cbtigresses were held at 
Cambray, Soissons, and Seville, to renew the peace, 
that miserable peace, woven with so much fktigue 
and labour, whose fragile web was liable to be rent 
by every breath of ill-regulated ambition. By the 
treaty of Seville it was stipulated that the Duke of 
Savoy, instead of Sicily, which was ceded to the 
emperor, should obtain the title of King of Sardinia ; 
that the prince Don Carlos, son of the Queen of 
Spain, should have the investiture of Parma, Phi- 
centia, and Tuscany; the princes of those states 
having no legitimate progeny ; and that war should 
be declared against Philip Y. should he refuse to. 
subscribe to the treaty. 
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Alberoni did what he could to impede the execu- 
tion of this treaty. He put in operation the most 
audacious and subtle policy, but in vain ; he suc- 
ceeded only in ruining himself. Having fallen into 
disgrace for not succeeding in his vast plans, he re- 
tired into Italy, and Philip accepted the proposed 
conditions. 

[U. C. 2477^ The pontiff and Cosmo HI., 
grand duke of Tuscany, forcibly exclaimed against 
the treaty, both being irritated ; the first by the dis- 
regard of the rights of the Holy See upon Parma 
and Placentia ; the second by the disregard shown 
towards his own person by disposing of his states 
without consulting him ; their rights were, however, 
unarmed, and therefore neglected as adding no 
weight to the diplomatic balance. 

Peace was declared, but the war yet raged in the 
ambitious hearts of the princes and their counsellors. 
The emperor especially, discontented with the last 
treaty, made every effort to increase his power in 
Italy, that he might be able to take advantage of the 
first favourable circumstance offered by fortune. 

The jealous courts of France, Spain, and Turin, 
strictly allied, contented themselves with narrowly 
observing his movements, until, considering the fa- 
vourable moment to have arrived, they assailed and 
conquered the kingdom of the two Sicilies, while an- 
other army of the allies invaded Austrian Lombardy. 

The imperialists being defeated in the two san- 
guine conflicts of Parma and Guastalla, the whole 
country, with the exception of Mantua, submitted to 
the united French and Spanish arms ; and the em- 
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peror, not feeling himself prepared for greater resist- 
ance, consented to a new peace. 

[U. C. 2488.] To Don Carlos, to whom in the 
preceding treaty the dominion of Parma, Placentia, 
and Tuscany had been assigned, was in the present 
ceded the kingdom of the two Sicilies ; Parma and 
Placentia, together with the Milanese, remained to 
the emperor ; Tuscany was ceded to the Duke of 
Lorena in compensation for his dukedom, which had 
become an appanage of the dethroned Stanislaus of 
Poland ; the King of Sardinia obtained the districts 
of Yigevano, Tortona, and Navara ; to the pontifi^, 
Clement XTI., they finally gave the small states of 
Castro and Ronciglione. 

[U. C. 2492.] In one of the periods of peace, 
or rather truce, which separated the preceding from 
the subsequent wars, the Cardinal Alberoni, apostol- 
ical legate at Ravenna, devoured by his ambition 
and an irresistible necessity for action, being no 
longer able to overturn empires and place monar- 
chies topsy-turvy, throwing his eyes upon the mi- 
croscopic republic of San Marino, it appeared to 
him adapted, in default of greater enterprises, to be- 
come the scope of his political intrigues. 

This ancient and very small state had tranquilly 
existed, governing itself with its own laws, under the 
shadow of the sovereign pontiffs ; and, from the 
height of its almost inaccessible rocks, had observed 
in secure repose and perfect calm the storms at its 
feet which desolated Italy. < 

Resolved to extend his jurisdiction over this re- 
public, Alberoni contrived to impress the court of 

BB 
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Rome with the belief that the people of San Marino 
desired the succour of the church against a tyranni- 
cal and oppressive oUgarchyy and had the art to in- 
duce some of the simple inhahitants to second his 
views. 

Having obtained the consent of the deceived pon« 
iiS^ Alberoni repaired to San Marino for the purpose 
of destroying its ancient government ; but such was 
the Tesistan<ie which he encountered there, and such 
the expostulations with which they beset the pope, 
that the latter was undeceived, and, annulling the 
acts of Alberoni, confirmed anew all the privileges 
of the state of San Marino. 

[\J. C. 2494.] The death of the emperor Charles 
YL, which left the steptte to Maria Theresa, caus- 
ed the war to break out anew in Germany and Italy. 
France, Spain, and Naples declared themselves 
against the empress ; the King of Sardinia alone 
sustained her interests in Lombardy, as the Yene- 
tians had embraced an invariable system of neutral- 
ity since the severe losses they had suffered in the 
Levant. 

The first campaigns were rather disastrous than 
otherwise to the arms of the empress ; but having 
made a separate peace with the King of Prussia, 
she was enabled to prosecute the war in Italy more 
vigorously, and regain her lost territory. 

[U. C. 2499.] The retreat of the French and 
Spaniards towards the county of Nizza, lefl Genoa 
exposed to the resentment of the Austriaos, she hav- 
ing declared heiiself fqr France. In fiict, it was not 
long before that city wa^ surrounded by the troofs 
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of Maria Tb^tesa, iflfho sUtiniMMMd it to 8ti»render. 
It was defended by good fortlfieatiotis, and abun-^ 
dantly supplied with whatever was necessary for a 
long and stout resistance ; the overthrow of the 
French and Spaniards, however, had produced such 
despondency in the minds of her rulers, that they 
only thought of obtaining the best possible condi- 
tions. 

Every thing was accorded by the Austrians ; but 
they had hardly entered the city when they changed 
their language, and assumed the deportment of con- 
querors and masters. They took possession of the 
citadel, of the arms, of the provisions and munitions 
of war, drove the troops from the republic, and im- 
posed exorbitant contributions. 

The people, trembling with anger, were agitating 
their minds with thoughts of vengeance. A single 
spark would have been sufficient to produce a vast 
conflagration. Nor . was that spark wanting ; it 
burst out by means of the brutality of the Germans* 

The Austrians were dragging a heavy piece of 
artillery through the streets, whose enormous weight 
caused it to break up the way, which stopped its 
conductors ; the latter wished to compel the people 
whom curiosity had collected near &e spot, to lend 
their aid in raising the heavy mortar ; they obeying 
Unwillingly, a German sergeant struck one of the 
slowest with a stick which he held in his hand. 
This was a signal for insurrection. 

A rapid and continued hail of stones, hurled at 
diem by the exasperated people, put these Austrians 
to flight The following night the fiiriotts plebeians 
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ran through 4he streets, cr jing to arms* and caiuiiig 
all whom they met to arm themselves. Some mioor 
successes greatly inflamed their courage ; they chose 
leaders, distributed' arms, and regulated the tumult ; 
having occupied some fortifications, they turned the 
artillery against the Austrians, who at jfirst looked 
on this disordered movement with derision, and com- 
menced a regular attack upon them. 

The contest lasted two days without interruption, 
and was most vigorously sustained by the people. 
They then came to a negotiation ; but die Genoese, 
perceiving it to be the object of the Austrians to 
gain time for the collection of a greater force, furi- 
ously reconmienced the assault. The frightful up-, 
roar, the cries, the menaces, the imprecations, and 
more especially the thunder of the cannon, so alarm- 
ed the Germans that they took to flight, and hastily. 
removed themselves from Genoa, leaving in the 
power of their conquerors their baggage, their im- 
mense magazines, and more than four ^ousand sol- 
diers prisoners. A strong French force shortly after 
arriving in the city, rendered vain every subsequent 
attempt of the enemy to re-enter it. 

[U. C. 2602.] The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
once more put an end to the slaughter, and created 
a new demarcation of states in Italy. 

The Infante of Spain, Don Philip, had the duke- 
doms of Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla. 

To the King of Sardinia was ceded a part of the 
territory of Pavia. 

Afterward Don Carlos, king of Naples, having 
by the death of Ferdinand YI. become king of 
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Spain, left hid first kingdom lo his son t*erdihand, 
who had hardly reached the eighth year of his ag«. 
[U. C. 2612.] During the profound peace which 
Italy enjoyed through the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
only three important events altkvcted universal at- 
tention. 

The republic of G«noa bad governed the wild 
and mountainous Island of Corsica with an iron 
sceptre. These ferocious islanders, oppressed by 
infinite exactions, had many times risen with arms in 
their hands to shake off the insupportable yoke ; 
ttor was it without great efforts and the shedding of 
much, blood that the Genoese had been able to sub- 
due and maintain them in submission. 

In these times the revolt broke out in the islimd 
more formidably idian ever, and the G-enoese, de- 
spairing of subduing it, and unwilNng to yield to the 
pretensions of the islanders, ceded the island to 
France. The latter, notwkhstanifing its grei^ powd- 
er, did not obtain quiet poasession of it untfl afler 
five years of war. 

[U. G. 2626.] Ano^r most importatat event 
was tiie total sappression of the oider of the Jesuits, 
which, whatever may have been the cause, had at- 
tracted the odium and animadversions of all the 
courts of western and southern Europe ; and by 
them was its destractioo impericwisty demanded of 
the Holy See. The popes reissted as long as it 
was possible, being generally well affected towards 
the order ; but they were finally compelled to yield, 
and ihe Jesuits were, by a solemn bdi, suppressed 
by the «ovef«ign poMlff Clament IIY. 

BBS 
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The third remarkable event was the joamey <^ 
the Yeoerable Pope Pius YI. to the court of Yienna* 
the residence of the Emperor Joseph II., to attempt 
to arrest the vast religious reform undertaken by that 
monarch in his states without consulting the head 
of the church. This august personage was receiv- 
ed with the most distinguished honours, but could 
accomplish nothing relative to the end he had pro- 
posed. 

[U. G. 2542.] At this time broke out in France 
that memorable revolution which, overthrowing and 
crushing throne, laws, order, and religion, arose a 
threatening and irresistible giant amid blood and 
death, and with an audacious and resistless hand 
shook Europe to its centre. 

The monarchs paled and trembled at the formida- 
ble name of Liberty, at the sound of which crowned 
heads rolled upon the earth ; nor did it appear to 
them possible to save themselves except by uniting 
in a universal and indbsoluble alliance against the 
monster. 

Yain efforts I Useless resistance ! Armies dis- 
persed, the largest rivers crossed, valleys raised and 
mountains levelled, the banner of the triumphant 
revolution waved from ^e Yistula to the Tagus — 
from the shores of the Baltic to the Ionian Sea ; 
and before it were flying the fugitive or proscribed 
monarchs, fearing at every instant that there would 
no longer remain to them any asylum against the 
conquering fury which everywhere pursued them. 

[U. C. 2549.] In vain did the republics of Ge- 
noa and Yenice, the Grand Duke of Tuscany and 
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the minor principalities of Italy, take refuge in a 
timid neutrality. In vain did the pope and the kings 
of Sardinia and Naples appeal to the sword, and 
present a bold front, each sustaining the other, and 
all sustained by the imperial arms. A young con- 
queror, Napoleon Bonaparte, of Italian origin, but 
educated from his youth in the colleges of Francet 
endowed by propitious nature with great perspicacity 
and vast military talents, descended into Lombardy 
like another Annibal from the Alps ; and with the 
valour of his warriors, and the favour of a people in- 
ebriated by the new ideas with unaccustomed enthu- 
siasm, accumulating triumph upon triumph, rapidly 
subdued the whole country. 

The degenerate republics of Venice and Genoa 
fell, rather betrayed by perfidious diplomacy than 
conquered by the fortune of war. France remained 
master of a portion of the states of the King of Sar- 
dinia ; the pope with the loss of Avignon, Ancona* 
and the three legations of Ferrara, Bologna, and 
Ravenna ; the Grand Duke of Tuscany and the 
King of Naples purchased an uncertain peace with 
great sacrifices ; and upon the ruins of so many an- 
cient edifices arose two new republics, the Cisalpine 
and the Transalpine, which then, being both united by 
the supreme moderator Bonaparte, formed only one, 
under the name of Cisalpine. 

Austria, vanquished, notwithstanding the valour 
of its veteran troops, by the rising French warrior 
and the impetuosity of his republicans, the heart of 
&e monarchy itself menaced by armies of the ene- 
myt which were victoriously advancing through Geiw 
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uany and Italj, redort^^d to of^-gotintiofi and obtaioei 
peace. The wretchini Venetian republic, deapoiled 
of its riches and deprired of ita Greek islands, which 
were retained bj France, was ceded to Austria lA 
compensation for the loss of Lombard j. 

In this firvt phasis of the Italian revolutionaiy wttv 
the French fepoUicans conducted temaelves mora 
like cruel enemies than hfce friends and protectors, in 
the Italian provinces thej occupied. . Since to tilie im- 
mense amount of propertj which disappeared through 
tiieir means, to the exorbitant and incessant racial- 
tions of ail kinds of supplies — which served more to 
fiitten a few individuals dian to relieve the half*naked 
troops — was added the iwiversal pillage of the choice 
masterpieces of ancient and modem art, in sculp- 
ture, painting, medals, manuscripts, engraved gems, 
etc., which adorned the temples and public and. pri- 
vate edifices. The chances of war have partiaMy 
rastored to Italj these blameable and neaiij useless 
Tobberies. But how many precious objects have 
4)een ruined either by the carelessness or wicked- 
hess of those who presided over and regulated te 
fillage. 

{U. C. 3651.] From the Cisalpine repuMic, as 
from a common centre, spread in every directkm IIm 
Hatteting ideas of liberty and equality, which coaM 
not but make a profound impression upon the dis- 
contented people who yet lived under the ancient 
forms of government Upon the masses, however, of 
the people of Rome and of the kingidoin of Napkn^ 
^«*who united in themselves much religion, more ig* 
Qomnce, and net less superstition,— ^hesa tffMMm 
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made no impression. Moreover, two attempts made 
in Rome itself to call the people to an incomprehen- 
sible liberty, terminated so unhappily that both be- 
came fatal to the leaders of the imprudent enterpri- 
ses, who became victims to the tumults they excited. 

These unfortunate events drew after them the 
occupation of the ecclesiastical states by the repub- 
lican armies, the captivity of the venerable pontifi^ 
Pius YL, who terminated his unhappy life at Va- 
lence, in France, — the subsequent invasion of Na- 
ples, for which reasons could not be wanting, and 
the creation of the new and ephemeral Roman and 
Parthenopean republics. 

Ferdinand IV. of Naples saved himself by flying 
to Sicily, where he reigned, or appeared to reign, 
under the shadow of the protecting banner of Great 
Britain. The Grand Duke of Tuscany had already 
pursued a similar course, retiring into Austria ; and 
his dukedom was occupied by the republicans. 

[U. C. 2552.] But the greatest change in Ital- 
ian affairs was yet to occur. A new and formida- 
ble coalition was forDned against the French revolu- 
tion. The armies of Russia and Austria, paid by 
England, rekindled a furious war ; and while the 
great captain was reaping useless laurels on the 
scorched plains of Egypt, and the republican arms, 
assailed and discomfited on every side, defended 
with great difficulty the frontiers of their sacred na-. 
tal soil, the Italians, with astonishment and terror, be- 
held the appearance in Italy, conducted by Suwarofli 
of the descendants of those Scythians and savage 
Tartars who had devastated their country eleven 
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centuries before. The French, unable to resist 
their impetuosity, and having lost the battles of Ve- 
rona, Novi, and Trebbia, abandoned nearly the 
whole of Italy, and confined their efforts to the de- 
fence of extreme Piedmont and PiazKi, which they 
had garrisoned. 

[U. €. 2553.] The Cardinal Ghiaramonti; elect- 
ed pope by the conclave held in Yenice, re-entered 
his metropolis under the name of Pius YII., amid 
universal rejoicings. Ferdinand lY. had already 
returned to his kingdom ; but his return was unfor- 
tunately preceded, accompanied, and followed by 
horrible acts of sanguinary and atrocious vengeance. 
Happy that prince who, in the mutations of human 
aflfairs, knows how to pardon I Clemency soAens 
and gains the most exasperated spirits. Punish- 
ments and executions centuplicate the odium, and 
cause a desire and thirst for vengeance in the sur- 
vivors. 

While, however, a part of the southern allied army 
lipproached the Yaro, and a part were preparing to 
t^duce the strong places yet held by the republicans, 
Bonaparte, suddenly and unexpectedly as the light- 
ning's flash, arrived in France from Africa. There, 
by a most audacious blow, he overthrew the weak 

(government, gave a new form to the state, a new 
mpulse to the military movements, and, taking for 
himself the title of first consul of the republic. 
Inarched with the army of reserve collected at Dijon 
to repair the disasters which the unskilfulness of her 
commanders had inflicted upon France. 

Crossing with incredible courage and celerity the 
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steep and inhospitable clifTs of St Bernard, to the 
astonishment of the Austrian general, he unexpect- 
edly appeared in the valleys of Piedmont ; where, 
gaining the memorable and decisive battle of Ma- 
rengo, in one day he reconquered Italy and peace. 

Tuscany, with the title of King of Etruria, was 
ceded to Don Louis de Bourbon, son-in-law of 
Charles IT. of Spain, and son b£ the Duke of Par- 
ma, who, amid so many storms, had by a singular 
destiny preserved his small state. Genoa became 
the republic of Liguria ; Piedmont was incorporated 
with France; the Cisalpine republic was re-estab- 
lished, comprising Milan, Mantua, Modena, the 
three legations, and Romagna ; the extinct republic 
of Venice was for ever confirmed to Austria. 

[U. C. 2558.] But an immeasurable ambition 
devoured the heart of the great captain. As much 
opposed to all civil equality as he was brave in arfns, 
he desired and obtained the imperial dignity. The 
pontiff, Pius YIL, seduced by flattering promises, 
proceeded to France, and sanctioned the coronation 
of the new monarch with all the ceremonies of reli- 
gion. 

Austria, so many times defeated, was not yet 
vanquished ; jealous of her own independence, ev- 
ery day more and more threatened by the fortunate 
crowned adventurer, she reorganized her army with 
incredible eflbrts, supplied the necessaries for the 
war from the admirable affection of her hereditary 
states, re-enforced herself by powerful alliances, aijd 
summoned her rival to a new trial of strength,- skill, 
and valour. 
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The court of Naples, persuaded that the time for 
driving the French from Italy had arrived, violated 
its stipulated neutrality, and declared war against 
them. This precipitous resolution, suggested more 
by personal hatred than prudent policy, added no 
strength to the Austrian forces, which in Italy as in 
Germany were destined also this time to succumb, 
and caused Ferdinand again to lose his realm. For 
the second time he emigrated to Sicily, and from 
thence saw with despite the most beautiful of his 
crowns shining upon the forehead of the brother of 
Napoleon, Joseph Bonaparte. 

In vain, seconded by the British forces, did the 
court of Sicily attempt to recover its lost kingdom, 
or at least to keep alive its party there ; in vain did 
Gaeta oppose a long and vigorous resistance to the 
conquerors ; the latter was finally compelled to yield, 
and the former to renounce every hope. 

[U. C. 2562.] Having, in the wars of 1805, '6, 
and *9, with prodigies of valour and military science, 
overthrown and subdued Austria, Prussia, and Rus- 
sia ; having conquered the two first monarchs — dic- 
tated the terms of peace to all ; and having obtained 
an Archdutchess of Austria for his wife, it would 
seem that the ambition of the Emperor of the French 
ought to have been satisfied, and that he himself, 
afler so many warlike fatigues, ought to have been 
desirous of reposing upon his laurels. But it was 
not so. Like the victim of intemperance, who, the 
more he drinks the more he desires to drink, so the 
more he conquered the more he desired to conquer. 

Deluding die royal family of Spain with insidious 
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D^iotiations, he retained their persons in his power, 
and applied himself to the forcible subjugation of 
that monarchy, which two vain and forced abdica- 
tions could not give to him. Having called his 
brother Joseph to reign upon that throne surround- 
ed by 'storms and whirlwinds, he placed his brother- 
in-law, the brave Joachim Murat, upon the vacant 
royal seat of Naples. 

The ecclesiastical state was small, unarmed, in- 
offensive, and unimportant; but small and unim- 
. portant as it was, it was nevertheless coveted by the 
£mperor of the Fiench ; ^or was he restrained 
from invading it by the ancient rights of the posses- 
sor, respect for the papal dignity, nor kindness to- 
wards the venerable pontiff who had crowned him. 
On the contrary, the sacred person of the pope was 
violently torn from the papal residence in the night, 
and hurried into captivity and exile in France. 

Nor had the young King of Etruria and his 
mother, the regent of the kingdom, a hetter destiny. 
Expelled from their palace, they found in Spain a 
temporary and insecure asylum. 

The estates of the deceased Duke of Parma, had 
been united to France.. 

Had Napoleon, in the midst of his prosperity, at 
a time when the humbled monarchs trembled at his 
nod — ^had he then determined to found a strong, sta- 
ble, and permanent state, re\initing all Italy in one 
kingdom, posterity would perhaps have pardoned 
him the unjust usurpation of so many provinces in 
that beautiful but unhappy country. 

But no ; a part he united to Fracce, & part he 
c c 
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contemptuously called the kingdom of Itdy, of wUcb 
he himself held the title, placing there his adopted 
son Eugene Beauharnois as viceroy, and a part, the 
kingdom of Naples, he lefl as it was, under the 
sceptre of Murat. 

The fortune of Napoleon, having attained its 
greatest elevation, could not hut decline : it did in 
fact decline most rapidly, and only three short years 
sufficed to overthrow the work of three lustres. 

[U. C. 2565.] Yanquished rather by the ele* 
ments than the sword, in the immense fix)zen des- 
erts of Russia, where^ he had been led by his vast 
ambitious designs ; — betray'ed by insincere allies, 
whom he had already offended by his conquests and 
his pride ;— abandoned, after having displayed prodi- 
gies of military talents^ by that fortune which until 
then had appeared to be chained co hii^ tHumphal 
car— 4ie fell! — and With him fell the monatchs he 
had created. The Isl»id of Elba was destined by 
his conquerors to become the sepulchre of so much 
glory. Murat attempted to save himself m this uni- 
versal shipwreck of new crowns ; a political iqgrate, 
he tamed his arms against his relative and benefac- 
tor, and united himself with his enemies. TKat 
they might not have him as an enemy, they accept- 
ed him as an ally; — ^they feigned with him as he 
had feigned with them — as subsequent events 
proved. 

Meanwhile the King of Sardmia had re-enteied 
his states; increased by the addition of the republic 
of Genoa, which not long before had been fliMeved 
with the pi'omise of its future independence. 
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The» fomilj of Este, the Grand Duke of Tuscar 
ny, and Pope Pius YII., bad all revisited their sub- 

Austria had retaiped for herself Milan, Mantua* 
apd the statpp of Venice. 

The dutchies of Parma, Placentia« and Guastalla 
were, by a decree of the congress of Vienna, as- 
signed to the Empress Maria Louisa, consort of Na- 
poleon ; and tbe^ sipall principality of Lucc^ was 
conceded to. the nephew of the Didie of Parma, al- 
ready King of Etruria. 

While the allied sovereigns Were thus quietly 
armpgiog the afl&irs of Italy, — ^nourishing in their 
breasts, however, grave disagreements upon their 
ultrampQtane affairs, which presented m^ch greater 
difficulties — Napoleon, breaking the laws which en- 
chained him to the Island of Elba, suddenly landed 
on the shcNres of France. Followed by a small num- 
ber of veteran warriors, and &voured by the last rays 
of that star which was about to suffer an etenuil 
eclipse, he marched rapidly to Paris, successively • 
aqgodenting the number of his troops by the forces 
which were successively sent against him. 

Hardly returned from exile, it became necessuy 
for the Bourbons to .seek it anew. But, from every, 
part of Europe, kings and emperors flew to arms to 
oppose one whose name alone y^ made them 
tremble. 

Murat, instructed as to the hostile sentiments of 
the allied monarchs in relation to him, and consider- 
ing himself already as lost, determined to take ad- 
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vantage of this occasion and attempt to save himself 
by a desperate stroke of policy. 

He suddenly marched towards upper Italy, with 
40,000 men, to assail the Austrians, proclaiming ev- 
erywhere as he went the liberty and independence 
of Italy. But these two magic words sounded bad« 
ly upon the lips of a stranger known only as a des- 
pot; they produced therefore no efiect Murat 
pursued his desperate plan, however, and met at firat 
with some success. But, soon overcome by supe- 
rior force, and by troops more experienced and war- 
like than his own ; menaced by the English, not- 
withstanding the armistice yet existing ; exceeded in 
numbers by the body of Austrians on his left ; beat- 
en in every encounter, notwithstanding his prodigies 
of perspnal valour, and finally abandoned by a por- 
tion of his troops who had been seduced by the en- 
emy ; ader having vainly sought death on the field 
of batde, he finally fled and repaired to Naples. 
There, ader nominating the queen as regent of the 
kingdom, he embarked and retired to Provence. 

The queen, afler having capitulated, also embark- 
ed on board an English vessel, and proceeded to 
Trieste ; from thence she retired into the Austrian 
states, where she lives honourably under the name 
of the Countess of Lipano. 

And thus, afler a forced absence of ten years, 
Ferdinand IT. returned to his kingdom for the sec- 
ond time, and assumed the title of Ferdinand I., 
king of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 

This second return was not stained by the horri- 
ble atrocities which accompanied the first; Carolinot 
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tura was efiecled by an iiregular army, mostly cooih 
posed of vUlains and robbers ; while this time ev- 
ery thing wan effected by a regular Austrian armyt 
not less commendable for its valour than for'its e^ 
act discipline. 

Muiai, neglected by his haughty kinsman, whose 
fortunes were buried in the fatal fields of Waterloo, 
lethred to Corsica. There, either through a strange 
disorder of ideas, or a iailure of his mental facuW 
ties, he conceived the moiM foolish design that ever 
occurred to the human mind, viz., that of approacb- 
img tb® shores of the kingdom of Naples with two 
hundred followers, to recover a state which he hid 
been able neither to defend nor preserve with a reg- 
ular army. His friends vainly strove to shake his 
resolution with advice and arguments. 

Firm as a rock in his purpose, he set out from 
Corsica, and arrived on the shores of Naples, ae- 
iBompani^d by diose few fiuthful and generous fiiends 
who were determined to riwe with him his destiny, 
whatever it might be* 

It was most unfiartonat^ ! Falling, iminediately op 
landing, into the anaises set for bina^ he was taken, 
tried, condemnsd, and put to death* 

From 1816 to 1931, few important evefikf oocwir- 
yed in Itafy% 

[U. C. 2560.] The «rst of Hh^ wa^ the reor- 
ganiisation of ^m celebrated order of the Jesuits by 
Pope Pius TIIL, ^Nrty-^three yfjU« isfter its suppras- 
sion by Clement XIY. This measure, whjilisirer 
fQiV)M^t^>m>MM» moti^ wfciMlh dicMfl^ it> w«^ ia 
c c 2 
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eij^t nearly ageless, gince the company of Jesn* 
could no more do what it had done, nor could ever 
again become what it had iieen. The times, men, 
and circumstances were essentially changed; while 
the Jesuits cannot change, because if they did they 
would no longer be Jesuits. 

[U. C. 2674.] The two revohitions which broke 
out in the kingdom of Naples and in Piedmont, 
were also events of some importance. Of the last 
it is not necessary to speak, as it did not become 
general, and wps not sustained ; it lived but a few 
days, and expired under an overpowering Austrian 
force, the executors of the will of the holy alliance 
of monarcbs. The only eflfect it produced was the 
generous abdication of the King of Sardinia in fa- 
vour of the late king Carlo Felice, and the removal 
from the court and state of the Prince di Carignano, 
actual king of Sardinia. 

It was not so with that of Naples. Conducted 
with admirable order and moderation, a constitutioa 
was proclaimed, which was solemnly accepted and 
sworn to by Ferdinand, who, before his second re» 
turn to the kingdom, had formally promised it 

But so great from the t>eginning were the diplo- 
matic intrigues and machinations employed against 
iioB unfortunate con8titution« and such the foreign 
force directed against it, that it miserably expired 
«fbr eight months of painful existence, betrayed and 
abandoned by the citizens, and badly defended by a 
people who comprehended httle or nothing of its ad- 
vantages. 

[U. C. 8664.] Italy, if not content, was at leM 
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apparently trancpiil, when suddeidy broke out the 
•econd French reyokition of the 27th July, 1830, 
which took the throne from Charles X., and from 
the whole elder branch of the Bourbqnst and substi* 
tuted for them the younger branch, or the house of 
Orleans. 

The liberal principles at first proclaimed by the 
new government, that above all, loudly declared, of 
non-intervention — that is, of not desiring to interfere 
with the af&irs of others, and a determination that 
others should not be permitted to interfere with their 
neighbours — encouraged the malecontents of Parma, 
Modena, the pontifical legations, and Romagna to 
change their despotic into constitutional governments 
— believing themselves sufficiently strong to succeed 
in the undertaking without foreign aid, and persuaded 
that the principle of non-intervention would serve to 
shield them against foreign opposition. But the few 
months which elapsed between August, 1830, and 
February, 1831, had produced great changes in the 
councils of the French monarch. In spite of the 
non-intervenHofii the Austrians, without any opposi- 
tion, interfered and easily sufibcated the feeble cry 
of liberty wherever it was heard. 

Many unfortunate Italians were compelled to 
abandon their dear native soil; many others, still 
more unfortunate, fell victims to the error into which 
they were led by the principle proclaimed by the 
French government. Happy would it have been for 
them had they understood, before raising the stand- 
ard of liberty, the tardy explanation of that principle 
given to the national parliament by a minister of the 
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new idng ! Bow many erili would central Italy 
have avoided, had the Frenek prochoffied at fitst, 
liiat ^iriLh HOT coubsnt'' Means any lluDg but 

•• WILL FORBID.'' 
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